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FOREWORD 

This book ii, fronkl;, an appeal for aocial action. It 
attempts to set forth the need for a constructive policy with 
regard to the aged. While the tide in social legislation seems 
to have turned during the past few years, so that in many states 
attempts are being made to repeal long sou^t for protectire 
measures, there is on the other hand evidence of an awakening 
of many to the realization that the problem faced by the aged 
cannot be ignored or postponed much longer. There is a 
growing consciousness that social action is as inevitable for 
the United States as it was in most countries abroad. Suffice 
it to mention the many state commissions investigating the 
problem recently, the great number of industrial concerns 
grappling with it, and the numerous resolutions adopted by 
many church bodies, fraternal orders and trade union organi- 
zations endorsing government legislation with regard to the 
aged. The fact that twenty-six foreign countries have already 
adopted some form of social action for the relief of the aged is 
indicative further that the problem is a matter for social rather 
than for individual solution. 

The writer did not approach the question of insurance with 
any preconceived notions. Three years of first hand study 
of the problems of the aged in one of our leading industrial 
states — Pennsylvania — convinces him, however, that no other 
way out is feasible. Our present methods, in dealing with the 
aged are antiquated, inefficient, ineffective, costly and de- 
moralizing. Some constructive social policy must be inaugur- 
ated. In discussing the plans suggested for adoption, an 
earnest effort has been made to present the merits and demerits 
of each proposed scheme of legislation impartially. The 
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writer may be accused, however, of a certain bias in connection 
with this presentation, to which he pleads guilty. Absolute 
impartiaht; in matters of social policy is only possible when 
convictions and interests are slight. After everything has been 
said and done it remains for the individual to determine what 
he understands by "right" and "truth," and he can only be 
guided by his own conscience and convictions. 

In describing the pension systems of foreign governments, 
an attempt has been made to bring the facts up to date. This 
was only partly successful. Since the beginning of the war, 
European documents which were readily obtainable under nor- 
mal conditions, have been very meagre and limited, and some 
reports have not been brought up to date. 

The subject matter in the book beginning with Chapter Eij^t 
has been drawn liberally from the report of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Old Age Pensions which was written by the 
author in 1919. Everywhere, however, an attempt has been 
made to collect and present the latest available data. 

The writer wishes to record his debt of gratitude to the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions, which has so 
generously extended to him the time and the office facilities 
which were necessary in the preparation of this volume. The 
keen interest of members in the problem has been a constant 
encouragement and source of inspiration. He also wishes to 
acknowledge his indebtedness for helpful suggestions in pre- 
paring the manuscript to Professor Henry R. Seager of Col- 
umbia University, Mr. George M. P. Baird, formerly of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Miss Mary Bogue of the Mothers' 
Assistance Fund of Pennsylvania, Miss Theresa Wolfson of the 
Consumers* League of New York State, and Mrs. Helen Glenn 
Tyson, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

A. E. 

Nsw YoBx Cmr 
Julj, 6. 19$1 



INTRODUCTION 

During the past dozen years, America has made her greatest 
progress in manifesting public concern for her large numbers 
of bread-winners who are annually rendered incapable of self- 
support bj accident, sickness, unemployment and old age. 
These four great conting^cies in the life of the wage-earner — 
long recognized as social problems of pressing importance in 
countries of earlier industrial development — now claim our in- 
creasing attention. 

The free access to tillable land, which long offered "another 
chance" to the dissatisfied industrial employee, has become to 
millions of American city dwellers nothing more than a dream. 
Meanwhile, as our country has become increasingly industrial- 
ized we have invited to our shores millions upon millions of im- 
migrants whose course of thinking has not been influenced by 
American social and economic opportunities of the past We 
have a diverse population that yearly becomes more and more 
like the populations of those older countries, and still less akin 
to our earlier sturdy sons of immigrants who half a century 
ago could and did sing "Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all 
a farm !" 

With the ever-increasing demand for essential workers in our 
industries has come a condition where matter-of-fact statisti- 
cians report 8,000,000 disabling accidents yearly causing 
60,000,000 days lost time; and 260,000,000 days lost annually 
on account of sickness ; while "four times in a single generation 
the numbers of the unemployed in the United States have been 
counted by millions and the idle capital of the country has been 
xiii 
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counted bj the billioos of dollars." All of this has its effect 
upon savings for old age. 

The United States, a younger nation, and with traditions 
of individualism based on earlier opportunities, Itas been slower 
to face these industrial problems, but recently there have been 
signs of an awakening sense of responsibility. Voluntary 
efforts of trade unions and humanitarian experiments of the 
more thoughtful employers have blazed the way towards social 
action. Half-a-hundred official investigating conunisaions 
have collected, classified and disseminated information — re- 
sulting in most instances in recommendations for American 
legislation. 

The industrial accident problem has been attacked in Amer- 
ica by an intelligent method of social insurance, and although 
fully adequate benefits are not yet offered, .within twelve years 
no less than forty-seven workmen's compensation laws have been 
adopted. Naturally enough, the equally important proUem 
of wage earners' sickness is now under constant investigation 
and the public is learning to look upon it as a subject which will 
in future claim far more sweeping le^lative attention. Un- 
employment, the most complex of all industrial questions, 
periodically forces its way to the front pages of our news- 
papers, and in 1921 the Senate Judiciary Committee in one 
state legislature, by unanimous vote, recommended the adoption 
of compulsory unemployment compensation. The rapid spread 
of American social legislation, when once initiated, is strikingly 
illustrated by the adoption of Mothers' Pension Laws in forty- 
one states and territories during the nine years 1911 to 1919. 

Old 4ge dependency has been less talked about, partly no 
doubt because this evil presents itself less dramatically — its 
saddest victims usually being hidden from the public eye — 
partly also, because fewer people realize its connection with our 
modem industrial methods. Men have always grown old, it is 
true, but now when they must seek work in a system whose 
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danands for intense application or speed are often mercilesst 
thej are rejected as unemployable and find themselves withoat 
means of suport at an earlier age. In ezcptionallj fatigoing 
or dangerous trades the "human scrap heap" age is distressingly 
low. A system which in the past has paid wages far too low 
to permit the average workmen to prepare for old age by sav- 
ing, is annually refusing j obs to thousands who are "too old" 
to do its work. 

The haphazard attempts to meet this problem throu^ public 
or private charity, employers* pension systems and trade union 
or fraternal society baiefits, have proved to be sot only inade- 
quate and inhumane, but also both costly and wasteful. Re- 
cently great progress has been made toward scientific handling 
of the problem as it affects public employees, especially 
teachers. 

The United States Govermnent and many states and cities 
have organized successful poision systems for their public 
servants. A valuable record of a large scale American experi- 
ment is furnished in the report of the first year's experience of . 
the federal government with its pension plan covering nearly 
one-third of a million civilian employees in the classified service. 
But the problem of old age dependency for private employe 
ments, has not been adequately met in any part of the United 
States. Fortunately, signs of intelligent interest ore becoming 
more and more evident. Half a dozen states have appointed 
commissions to study the subject, valuable material has been 
gathered, and bills drafted. Unofficial but equally interesting 
investigations have been carried on by labor organizations and 
fraternal orders. Americans are recognizing the urgency of 
this problem and are seeking authoritative information. 

Not since the publication in 1912 of Mr. Squier's "Old Age 
Dependency in the United States," have we had a new and com- 
prehensive book treating this problem. Appearing now when 
there is both need and demand for such information, Mr. Ep- 
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stein's volume is especially timely and valuable. His experience 
as Director of the Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pen- 
sions has given him an exceptional opportunity for intensive 
study of the field, and the book contains a wealth of modem, 
well-organized material presented from the modern American 
point of view. It is decidedly the most convement compilation 
of up-to-date information on this very important subject. 

John B. Anvkews. 
24 Gramercy Park, New York City. 
January, 1922. 



ACTUAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGED 



CHAPTER I 
AFTER SIXTY— WHAT? 

Tlie progren of a nation may be marked bj the care iriiicb 
it provides for its aged. The oiaete^ith-century doctrine of 
laissez-faire, as applied to aged and superannuated wage- 
earners, has been practically discarded by most civilized na- 
tions, including every English-speaking country in the world 
except the United States. Instead, a definite policy of social 
legislation has superseded the chaotic and degrading practices 
of alms-giving and poor relief. The oiemies of social legislation 
in this country, however, still contend that the millions of 
workers in our industries "are working for themselves ; that they 
have unrestricted control over the expenditures of their incomes, 
and that they have their future fate in their own bands." * 
As a nation, we are still frightened at the thought of becoming 
"our brother's keeper." In spite of superior wealth and ac- 
cumulation of gooda, our national conscience is not in the 
least disturbed when the former creators of our wealth are 
forced to drag out their final days, physically exhausted, 
friendless and destitute, in the wretched confines of a poor- 
house, or to receive some other degrading and humiliating form 
of pauper rdief. 

To protect the wage-earners in their old age is merely to 
recognize the changes wrought in our industrial system. Old 
1^ was not universally dreaded before the industrial revolution 
or the advent of the modem factory system. On the contrary, 
it was even looked forward to with a certain feeling of satisfac- 
tion and accomplishment. In the patriarchal state, old age 
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was revered and the aged person in tribal economy waa con- 
sidered the embodiment of wisdom and authority.^ In an ear- 
lier system where the tribe or don was a unit, the old ranained 
supreme and their superiority continued beyond their produc- 
tive years. Under the feudal system the lord was obliged to 
take core of his workers in case of sickness, accident, and old 
age. The artisan or labourer in mediaeval times ordinarily con- 
tinued to work OS long as he could produce something. In the 
eaiiy state of the factory system also the economic relations 
between men were more inter-dependent and of a more pei^ 
manent character. The labour contract was usually lifelong, 
and the enployer took a personal interest in the welfare of his 
woiiers. Again, in an agricultural society men and womoi 
are stilt useful id their old age, and their activities rarely cease 
before actual senility has set in. Under these conditions, men 
and women did not look with dread upon approadung economic 
old age, and there was little necessity for individual provision 
against it. 

Out modem wage system presents an entirdy different spec* 
tode. Today, most men and women are dependent upon their 
doily toil for their daily bread. The pace of the present in- 
dustrial system tends to wear workmen ont rapidly. Fatigue 
produced by over speeding as well as the hazards character- 
istic of modem industry have shortened the period of effective 

1 Itte Tcreratee dtown ased pertciu la clearly Uliutrated from the 
follow^ Inddent Kiren by Devef & Tnfts In their "Edilcs" (pp IT-IS) : 

"A CUnese aided by his wife flog«ed his mother. The imperial order 
not onlr eommanded that the crhnlnals sboiild be pat to death; it farther 
directed that the head of the clan Bboiuld be pat to death, that the 
Immediate neighbonrs each receive eighty blows and be sent Into exile; 
that the head or representatives of the graduates of the first derree (or 
B. A.) among whom the male offender ra^Kd Aould be (logged and exiled; 
that tlM grandnncie, the nnde, and two elder brothers should be put to 
death; that the prefect and the rulers should for a time be deprived of 
their rank; that mi the face of the mother of the female offender four 
Chinese cl»racterB txprcESiye of neglect of duty toward her daughter 
shonld be tattooed, and that she he exiled to a distant province; that the 
faUier of the fanale offender, a bachelor of arts, should not be allowed 
to take any higher Uterarr decrees, and that be be flogged and exiled ; that 
the son of the offender* noald receive another name, and that the lands of 
the offenders for a lime remain fallow." 
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production of iBdustrial workers. Increased industrial effi- 
cieoc;, "scientific management," the "bonus system" and spe- 
cialized and standardized production are forces wHch are in- 
creasingly using up human energy at greater speed and in a 
briefer period of life. Often, at the age when the worker in 
agricultural pursuits is considered to be in his prime, the indus- 
trial worker is found to have become worn out and old. And, 
in industry, once the approach of old age becomes apparent, tlie 
work^' is thrown upon his own resources. 

Unlilce the gradual physical decline in old age character- 
istic of agricultural and less developed industrial countries, 
economic superannuation, which takes place abruptly and 
earlier in life, stands like a spectre before industrial workers. 
Few industrial wage-earners may expect to continue at their 
accustiHned work until the end of their days. Because of the 
developed efficiency standards, so essential to successful busi- 
ness, the wage-earner finds the problem of old age principally 
one either of increasing inability to find employment or at best 
of employment at low compensation. After a certain age has 
been attained, although the worker may still be able to do fair 
work, if he is no longer able to maintain his former speed, he is 
likdy to be diminated from industry. The old man finds it diffi- 
cult to secure work eren at low wages. Rowntree and Lasker, in 
a study of unemployment in Great Britain, found old age the 
primary causal factor in 23.8 per cent, of the cases studied. 
These investigators assert that: "It is unfortunately indis> 
putable that when a skilled worker gets past 40, he finds it 
very difficult to meet with an employer who is willing to j^ve him 
regular work." ^ What is true in England in this respect is 
equally true in the United States. 

Contrary to the conditions existing in the professions, in 
business, or in politics, where men often do their best work at 
about the age of 60, and where experience and long standing 

t Rowntree, B. S. and B. I<aiker. Unempk^rment, MacmlllMt 1910, p 58. 
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count a great deal, the industrial -vorker fiuda hinueU not ixt- 
frequently eliniinated from productive industry after passing 
his fiftieth birthday. With the continuous introduction of neir 
machinpiy and never procesBca of work, age and experience an 
of little ralue. The labor contract in the factory system is 
made only for a temporary period, and the employer ordinarily 
does not feel under ot^gation to support hia workers during 
their dedining years of inactivity. Thus it is not uncommon 
today to find aged and decrepit workers relegated to the in- 
dustrial scrap-heap as usdess and of no economic value. Says 
Prof. E. T. Devine: 

"It is notorioDS that the insatiable factor; wears out ita workers 
with great rapidity. As it scraps machinery ao it scraps human 
beings. The young, the vigorons, the adaptable, the supple of 
limb, the alert of mind, are in demand. In business and in the 
professions matority of judgment and ripened experience offset, to 
some extent, the disadvantage of old age; but in the factory sod on 
the railway, with spade and pick, at the spindle, at the steel conver- 
ters there are no offsets. Middle age Is old age, and the womont 
worker, if he has no children and if he has no savings, becomes an 
item in the aggregate of the anemplojed. The veteran of industry 
who is crowded out by changes in processes and the use of new 
machinery is obvionslj an instance of maladjustment."^ 

It will become evident in the discussions that follow, that the 
problem facing the aged today is largely the creation of the 
modem machine industry with its components of speciahzation, 
speed, and strain. It is a result of the elimination of large 
numbers of workers as soon as they are unaUe to keep up fully 
with the demands of modem methods of production. The in- 
troduction of new inventions and more speciahzed machinery, 
ineritable in the evolutionary process, while resulting in an 
ultimate good, always involves the replacing of men, which in 
the case of the aged, has an absolutely harmful effect, as it 

IE. T. Derlne, Miserf and Ki Causes, p. 125. 
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leaves than destitute. For, in addition to preventing their con- 
tinuity in their regular work, it precludes also their adapta^ 
bility to newer processes of vork. Hie lot of the aged and 
superannuated worker is thus adversely affected by practically 
every step of industrial progress; and little or no benefit is 
derived by old wage-earners from industrial improvements. 

Not infrequently when the difficulties facing the aged wage- 
earners are set forth, the smug and complacent citizen replies : 
"As one makes his bed, so he lies." Poverty in old age, it is 
asserted, is chiefly the result of improvidence, intemperance, 
extravagance, thriftlessness, or similar vices. As a result of 
this convenient philosophy, we have made practically no attempt 
at the amehoration of the adverse conditions facing old age. 
More and more, however, it is coming to be recognized by all 
students of social and economic conditions that with the cost 
of living soaring continuously the great masses of wage-eamen 
cannot lay aside from current wages sufficient to provide for 
possible emergencies. This has become especially patent as 
careful data on wages and incomes have been gathered by such 
students and responsible organizations as, Chapin, Ryan, 
Streightoff, Nearing, the United States Census, the Bureau of 
X«bor Statistics in the United States Department of Labor, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, and many of the 
state bnieauB. This entire proUem will be discussed at length 
in Chapter VI. It is sufficient to state here, that under present 
economic conditions and those of the past decade, the average 
wage-earning family must indeed be possessed of great resource- 
fulness even to make both ends meet, to say nothing of being 
able to save. In this connection it must also be pointed out 
that saving for old age is especially difficult because the need is 
remote and current demands press. The dangers of poverty in 
old age hardly impress the minds of the young. Most people 
have a working belief that things will be different thirty or 
forty years hence, a time which, indeed, seems unreal and dis- 
tant. As Professor Seager aptly points out : 
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"Tbe conditions of modem industry haye failed to supply motives 
for ssTing sufficiently stroog to take the place of those that are gone. 
It is true that saving is atill necessary to provide for the rainy day, 
for loss of earning power due to illness or accident or old age, but 
against these needs is the insistent demand of the present for better 
food, for better living conditions, for edocational opportunities for 
children. Tliis demand is not fixed and stationary. It is always 
expanding. . . . One consequence of our living together in cities and 
daily observing the habits of those better off than we are is tliat we 
are under cMistant pressure to advance our standards. This pres- 
sure affects the wage-earner quite as mudi as it does the college 
professor. Both, when confrtHited with the problem of supporting 
a family in a modem city, find the cost of living as Mark Twain 
has said "a Uttle more than you've got."* 

The problem to be faced in old age by wage-earners may thus 
be smnmarized as being two-fold in character. First, the wage- 
earner is confronted with the fact of bdng compelled to discon- 
tinue work much earlier in life than should be necessary, not 
because he is completely worn out, but because he is unable 
to maintain the pace necessary in modern production; and 
secondly, he faces the inability to provide individual savings to 
support himself in old age. 

In addition, the abore conditions of impotence in old age 
are augmented atill further by the break-up of the family unit 
in modem society. With increasing rapidity home-ties and 
fomfly solidarity are being weakened and broken by the mobil- 
ity so essential to modem industrial development. This is 
especiaOy true in the United States and among wage-eamers. 
The migratory and immigrant labourers move from lumber- 
camps to harvesting fields, railway construction, and public 
works as the change of employment offers. Thousands of 
aged workers find themsdves in a strange country without 
friends or relatives. Many of these have never had children, or 
if they arc parents, their children are unable to assist them, 

1 H. R. Seager "Social InsnTsnce," pp 10-11. 
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Ordinarflj, the children are either unattached migrants 
or are married and have children of their own who must 
be supported and educated. No one contends that it is 
good social policy to have children undernourished and set to 
work early in life in order that they may help support the 
passing generation. And as a result one finds that the only 
source which secured sustenance and bare comfort to old age, 
in an eariier society, has disappeared for a great many. We, 
therefore, send these unfortunates, in our laissez-faire fashion, 
to the unfriendly poorhouses to secure the care and comforts 
available. Do they secure it ? Says Professor Derine : 

"Suicide, friendless old age, unemployment nndei ordinary in- 
dnstrial conditions, some forms of insanity and other disabling 
disease, immorality and crime, owe a part of their prevalence and 
their rirolence to the absence of the capacity or opportunity for 
personal friendship, to the absence of those social props and safe- 
guard which our friends naturally supply. The almshouse is the 
final apotheosis of friendlessness."' 

Indeed, once the difficulties faced in old age by the great 
majority of workers are realized, one cannot but wonder 
whether the fact that the aged population in the United States 
has increased from 8.6 per cent, for those 65 years of age and 
upward in 1880 to 4.8 per cent, in 1910, and that the expec- 
tation of life has improved, has been a desirable thing and is 
to be considered much ot a blessing by the aged poor. Faced 
with conditions such as described above, and with the alms- 
house as the final destination of a life of destitution and drudg- 
ery, do they not look upon modern industrial development, 
M well as the advances made in medical progress and health as 
the creations of an evil spirit, which have, on the one hand, 
curtailed their period of production, and, on the other hand, 
prolonged their years of misery by the increased duration of 
life? 

1 E. T. Derine. HlBei7 and Its Causes, pp. 1S9-60. 



CHAPTER II 
THE INDUSTRIAL SCRAP HEAP 

He prospects of living to old age are becoming increas- 
ingly better as methods of sanitation and public health are 
improved. According to the United States Life Tables, the 
American vital statistics in 1910 showed that out of every 
100 persons at the age of 20, 64 will reach the age of 60; 
54, the age of 65; and 42, the age of 70. Of 100 persons 
alive at the age of 30, 53 will reach the age of 65, and 48 
will not die before 70. In other words, of all men alive 
at the age of 30, more than one-half will readi 65. A 
person who has reached the age of 65 may still expect to live 
11 more years, and the person who has reached the age of 70 
may still hope to have nine more years of life. In 1880, 
according to the U. S. Census, the number of persons 65 years 
of age and over in the entire population constituted 3.5 per 
cent. This aged population increased to 3.9 per cent, in 1890, 
to 4.2 per cent, in 1900, and to 4.3 per cent, in 1910. Of males 
15 years of age and over, the number of those 65 and over 
increased from 54 per thousand in 1880 to 60 in 1890 and 63 
in 1910. It is thus clear that the proportion of older persons 
in the United States has been constantly increasing. 

In 1900 there were in the United States 3,083,995 persons 
65 years of age and over, constituting 4.2 per cent, of the 
total population. In 1910 this number increased to 3,949,524 
and constituted 4.3 per cent, of the population. Of the nearly 
four million persons 65 and over in 1910, 1,679,503, or 42.6 
per cent., were between the ages of 65 and 69. The magnitude 
of the old age problem is more easily appreciated when one 
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nflecU that this aged group outnumbers the entire population 
of the United States during the time of the Revolution — ^the 
first Census of 1790 giving the total population of the United 
SUtes as 3,929^14. No SUte in the Union, save the States 
of Xev York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio, has a greater 
population; and the aged population in 1910 was greater than 
the combined populations of the states of Arizona, Delaware, 
Idaho, Montana, Xevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming, the District of Columbia, 
and Alaska. 

• According to the United States Census of 1910 there were in 
the United States at that time 38,167,386 persons 10 years of 
age and over engaged in gainful occupations. These con- 
stituted 58.6 per cent, of the entire population of that age, an 
increase of 8.1 per cent over those reported gainfully employed 
for the same ages in 1900, and an increase of 6 per cent, in 
the population of the same age as compared with the proportion 
gainfully employed in 1880. In the case of the male popula- 
tion 10 years of age and over, 81.3 per cent, were recorded as 
gainfully anployed in the United States in 1910 as compared 
with 80.0 per cent, reported in 1900, and 78.7 in 1880. Of 
the female population 23.4 per cent, of those 10 years of age 
and over were reported gainfully employed in 1910 as compared 
with 18.8 per cent, employed in 1900, and 14.7 per cent, in 
1880. 

That few wage-earners are able to continue at work until 
the end of their lives is known to all. While the percentage of 
the entire population which must secure its livelihood through 
gainful work has steadily increased in the United States, it 
is significant to note that the same Census figures show that 
after middle age the percentages of those engaged in industry 
and trades have been continuously diminishing. Out of every 
100 males in gainful occupations in the United States in 1890, 
thirteen and one-half were between the ages of 45 and 54 ; eight 
between the ages of 55 and 64, and five and three-tenths were 
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65 years of age and over. In the same year, ninety-six and 
■ix-tentlu oat of every 100 males between the ages of 4fi and 51 
were found gainfully employed. Of thoce between the ages of 

66 to 6^ 92-9 per cent, were still found occupied, while of 
those 66 years of age and over, 78.8 were still recorded as 
engaged in gainful occupations. Toi years later, in 1900, 
the percentage of males anployed between the ages of 46 and 
64 was 96.5; of those between 66 and 64, 90 per cent., and the 
percentage of those over 66 who were still occupied dropped to 
68.4, a decrease of 5.4 per cent, in 10 years. Tie 1900 Census 
figures also show that of all the males 55 years of age and over, 
85 per cent, were found gainfully employed in 1890, hut only 

80.7 of the same were employed in 1900, a decline of 4.8 per 
cent, in 10 years. 

The 1910 Census gives no age classification over 45. The 
information available shows, however, that while in 1900, 87.9 
per caii. of all moles over 45 were gainfully employed) the per- 
centage declined to 85.9 in 1910. Assuming that the same rate 
of decrease of the gainfully employed males 55 years of age 
and over held true in the period between 1900 and 1910 as 
that which took place between the decade of 1890 and 1900, 
there would be only 76.8 per cent, of males 66 and over, in the 
United States employed in 1910, as compared with 80.7 in 
1900, and 85 in 1890. Similarly, in regard to those 66 and 
over, 68 per cent, of the males in the United States would have 
been employed in 1910 as compared with 68.4 in 1900 and 

78.8 in 1890. Thus it may be assumed that of the 4,660^79 
males 65 years of age and over in 1910, 1,081,208 were already 
eliminated from the gainfuUy employed dass. 

DECLINE OP GAINPUIXY OCCUPIED MIDDLE- 
AGED HALES 
FcrcentsRe of GalafuUv Occnpled 
Ages 1890 1900 1910 

U-M M.e B5.5 

U-64 93.9 90.0 

OS and orer TS.8 <8.4 03 (crthnate) 

U snd over BSJ> 80.T 78J (estimBtc) 

4S and orer ST.9 U.9 
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Th% steady redaction in the percentages of those gaJnfnU; 
employed in the later years of life, as shown by the United 
States Census reports, is largely due to the decrease in the 
population of those ages engaged in industrial and manufac- 
taring pursuits rather than agricultural and professions. This 
is obrioaB from the following: Of the total 88,167^86 gain- 
hilly employed persons in the United States in 1910, 12,567,- 
935, or S2.8 per cent., were engaged in agricultural pursuits ; 
10,807,521, or 28.4 per cent., were engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical occupations; 7,606,780, or 20 per cent., in 
trade and transportation; 5,361,033, or 11 per cent., were 
foand employed in domestic and personal services, and 1,8Q5,- 
127, or 4.8 per cent., were engaged in various professional 
vocations. The tremendous expansion in the manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits is apparent from the fact that the 
population engaged in these occupations in 1900 was only 
7,086,309. There was an increase of more than three and 
one-half millions in 10 years. On the other hand, of the 
1,066,000 men 65 years of age and over reported gainfully 
employed in 1900, approximately 50 per cent, were engaged 
in agriculture, a considerable number were engaged in the pro- 
fessions and business, and only about one-third of the number 
were employed as wage-earners. In 1900 the persona 65 years 
of age and over constituted 12.8 per cent, in all occupations. 
When this group is classified in accordance with the nature 
of its work, it is found that 15.1 per cent, of this group were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits; 16 per cent, in professional 
Tocaiions; 10.5 per cent, in domestic and personal services; 
10.6 per cent, in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, and 
9.6 per cent, in trade and transportation. Thus while the 
aged group of 66 and over constituted 12.8 per cent, in all 
occupations it is much higher than this average in the case of 
agricultural and professional pursuits, but is much below the 
average in the cose of manufacturing and transportation 
oceapationi. Ttas it practically the reverse of the proportioiii 
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foond among those gainfully employed in the various indus- 
tries in the earlier age groups. 

Further lif^t upon this phase may be gleaned from the 
Tirelfth Census. Accon£ng to the 1900 Census enumeration, 
the percentage of the total number of irorkers in all occupations 
between the ages of 45 and Si formed 25.8 per cent, of vorken 
of all ages employed in all occupations. The percentage of 
those employed between 55 and 64 was 12.8, and that of those 
64 and over, 4.4 per cent. These figures were obtained after 
the elimination of certain occupations whidi hare a large pro- 
portion of boys as well as those in which the majority of 
workers were women. A comparison of the percentages for all 
occupations with the percentages of those engaged in the in- 
dustries ^ren in the table below reveals the fact that, while 
in the outdoor industries the percentage of those employed 
between 45 and 54 holds approximatdy true, it is considerably 
below in the case of the heavier industries, and much below the 
general proportion after the 56th birthday has been reached. 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES *a AND OVER IN 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900 1 

MtoH Sata» eOandover 

Occupktkni No. Percent No. Percent No, Percent 

All Occupations S,18T,S2T 3S.8 2,925,128 IS^ I/>66,2TS 4.4 

Marble & Stone Cutters. . . 14,889 S6.8 S,364 9.8 1,498 2.7 

Painters, Glaalera, Vftrnteh- 

ers 69,681 3S3 28,406 9.9 T,7S9 8.8 

Brewers and MalsUrs.... 0,204 3G.1 1,686 8.1 419 2.0 

StMin BoUcrmakers. S,9S8 17.0 2,103 6.8 S37 1.5 

Iron and Sted Workers... 47,043 16.8 1S,T89 S.4 8,783 IJ 

Brass Workers 8,822 14.7 7,894 S.8 860 LS 

Potters IfiK 14.7 691 5.2 206 1.8 

GSass Makers 5,670 11.7 1.787 8.S 893 0.8 

The Thirteenth Census does not ^ve the age classifications 
which would make a similar comparison possiUe. However, 
the Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pensions, Annuities, 
and Insurance, found in 1910, in a study of 870 aged persons, 
that the average age at which the wage-earning power was com- 
pletely lost was 68 years. The average age at which the 
t R^ort ot Ohio Health and Old Age Insniuce Commisston, p. 909. 
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earning power was partially impaired, in a study of 872 par- 
tially iDcapacitated persons, was 64. In 1918, the Ohio Com- 
mission on Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions found in 
six foundries employing 600 moulders only three men over 60 
years of age engaged in heavy floor moulding. Ten men over 
60 were engaged in light bench moulding. 

The table bdow shows succinctly that the strain of modem 
machine industry permits only a few wage-earners to remain 
at work after they have passed three score and five. It is 
further proof of the above figures pointing to the constant re- 
duction of those 65 years of age and over engaged in mechan- 
ical and manufacturing pursuits. An examination of the 
table cmnpiled in 1920, regarding the ages when actually 
pensioned as compared with the ages required by these large 
concerns for obtaining a pension, reveals the fact that in spite 
of the strict regulations provided, a number of these have 
actually been pensioned before the specified age. Thus more 
than one-half of those on the pension list of the United States 
Steel and Came^e Pension Fund have retired before the age of 
65, although the age for voluntary retirement is set at 65. 
In the case- of the pensioners of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, while the compulsory age of retirement is set at 
70, 44 per cent, had been placed on the pension list before they 
had reached the compulsory retirement age. Similar propor- 
tions are found in the case of most of the other industrial 
pensioners. 

The extent of disability of wage-earners as they are affected 
by both age and occupations has been brought out in a compre- 
hensive manner by Dr. Roris Emmet from studies recently made 
of the Workmen's Sick and Death Henefit Fund of the United 
States, for the United States Hureau of Labour Statistics. * 
These investigations show conclusively that age and occupation 
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are the two moit important factors in determimng the duration 
and extent of disabilitj. The average number of dayt of dis- 
abilitj per member tab found to be 6.6 per annum. An exam- 
ination of the a^ groups showg that up to the age of 45 the 
disabilitieB' duration is below the average, but from that age 
on, it increases steadily until it averages 1S.2 in the case of 
those who are 70 years of age and over. By the different age 
groups the percentages above (+) or below ( — ) the average 
are as follows: 

ATcrAiK No. of Per Cent of Deriatton 

Age Group DiMbiU^D«ys from Avenge 

Under W year* SJ» —21^ 

as to 34 jrear*. 4J — DT.S 

as to 3S yean. M —MS 

80 to H years. U ~ 85J 

SS to ae years. S.S — 1S.1 

40 to M years. 6^ — 8.0 

4S to 49 years. Same as average 

SOtoHyesrs. 7.4 4-12.1 

OS to OS years. 9.0 + 8t4 

W to S4 years. 12.0 -{-81.8 

60 to 69 years, 1&8 +109.1 

TO yean and over US +180.8 

AH age groups 6.S Ncme 

the occupational hazards of certain of our large industries 
are presented so clearly in the table below that no comment at 
length u necessary. While in the professions the average num- 
ber of days of disability per year is 2.6, it progresses contin- 
uously until in the case of miners it reaches 9.7, almost four 
timet as great. 

ANNUAL DISABILITY DAYS FOR EACH OCCUPATION 

AvntMB AintoAL 
OccuvATKnr Dhabiutt Dati 

m Yua 

Profesiloiial 2.« 

Jewelers 3« 

Clothing Hfr. Employees 4.4 

T«ztUe Hfr. EmployeeB 4.5 

Trade and Clerical *-T 

Electrical Workers 4A 

Otlwr Mannfactoring Employees S-1 

Farmers. Gardeners, and Florists M 

Sheet Hetal WoAera. M 
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0««>P»«on Average Annual 

DisablUtf Days 
per Year 



Fiasteren B,« 

Untpecifled Occupations 3.7 

Leather Woriiers !!!!!!!!!!!!! SS 

Tanners 6^ 

Auto, Carriage and Wagon Hfg. en^ BJ) 

Barben fljl 

Engineers and Pircnxik 6.0 

Bartendera 6.0 

Woodworkera 6,1 

Printers and Engravers 6.1 

Hacbinists 6,1 

Food EmidOTeeB 6 J 

Cooka and Waiters 6JI 

Dyers 6.4 

Painters 6.4 

day ProdncU Mfg. emp 6.6 

OUier Building Constmction emp 6.0 

Carpenters 6.7 

Tobacco and Cigars 6.8 

Slau^tering end Heat Paddng onp 9S 

Bladumith* SS 

LaliourerB, not speclAed 6.9 

(Han Woiiers 7.1 

Brlddayers T.l 

Stone and Granite 7Jt 

Liquor Hanufacturlng aap 7J) 

Rallwaf Employeea 8,4 

Drivers 8.0 

Freigjit Handlers «.6 

Miners 8.7 

Average of all Occupations 6.4 

A valuable investigation in regard to this phase of the 
problem was made by the PennsylTama Commission on Old 
Age Pensions, during 1918-19. This Commission interviewed 
over 4,500 people, 50 years of age and over in a house-to-house 
canvass in the cities of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Rending. 
It also made a study of the ages of partial and total impair^ 
ment of workers in several industries. A case of partial impair- 
ment was assumed when the individual sustained a reduction in 
wages, either because of displacement or change in job as a 
result of sickness or old age. The Cmnmission states that 
its studies revealed the following: ' 

1 Report Pennsjlrania CommUsion on 0\d Age Pensions, March, 1919, 
p. 10. 
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(a) The earning power of many workers in PennsjlTania is im- 
paired before they reach the age of 40. The percentages of pai^ 
tial impairment at the age of 40 were fonnd to vary from 2.6 per 
cent, among indoor and sedentary trades, to 16.4 in the steel indn^ 
try, and S7 per cent, in the case of railroad workers. Only in the 
■teel industry, however, were there many who were totally incapaci- 
tated before the age of 50. In the building trades, 12.6 per cent, 
were partially impaired before the age of 50; while 6.S per cent, 
were totally incapacitated before reaching the same age. On reach- 
ing the above age it was found that 95.8 per cent, were partially 
and 14.1 per cent were totally impaired in the case of steel workers. 
Of those engaged in casual occupations 26.7 per cent, have had 
their earning power partly, and 8.4 per cent wholly reduced before 
attaining 50 years of age. Of indoor and sedentary trades the 
percentage of partially impaired workers before the 50th birthday 
was 13.2, while 6.8 were wholly disqualified for service at that age. 
Nearly 27 per cent, among glass blowers had had their earning 
power reduced before reaching 30 years of age, and 20 per cent 
were permanently incapacitated at the same age. Of skilled work- 
men in the Tarious trades, 29 per cent, were impaired partially and 
less than three per cent entirely, before attaining their 50th birth- 
day. Among railroad workers, those whose incomes were affected 
before the age of 50, the percentages were 64.8 to a partial extent, 
and 6.2 entirely. 

(b) At the age of 60, the proportion of workers, whose earning 
power had not yet been affected, according to the various trades, 
were as followa: In the building trades, 55.1 per cent suffered 
no loss of income before reaching the age of 60. In the steel in- 
dustry only 13.2 per cent, were earning the same amounts as in 
their earlier days at the above age. Thirty-six per cent, of workers, 
at 60 years of age, were still found to be engaged in casual occupa- 
tions. Among workers in indoor and sedentary trades, 46.4 per 
cent, were found without reduction in their earning power at the 
age of 60. Only 26.9 per cent, of glass blowers were in their 
full capacity at the age of 70. The percentage of skilled mechanics 
found in good health at 60 was 25.5, while 26.2 per cent, of rail- 
road workers were found to be in unimpaired health at the age of 60. 

The Commission concludes: "An examination of the total num- 
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ber of aged peraons in all the three cities frwn whom the previoiu 
and present occnpationa were aflcertained, shows that men past a 
certain age most qnit even the skilled trades in which they have 
been engaged the greater part of their lives. Modem industry, 
apparently, has little use for the anperannuated woricer. A few 
men can continue working at the same occupation after they have 
reached a certain age. While S6 per cant, stated that they were 
skiUed or semi-skilled mechanics in their earlier days, only 2S.S 
per cent, of men past SO years of age were still engaged in the 
same occupation. The percentage of those doing unskilled or com- 
mon labour or clerical labour, on Xhe other hand, remained stable. 
It is also to be noticed that in their earlier days less than two per 
cent, were not wooing because of incapacity, bnt 26.6 per cent. 
were found not to be working among those 50 years of age and over. 
The fluctnations of the minor occupations are inconsiderable." ' 

Similar studies of several hundred bituminous miners scat- 
tered through a dozen mining districts in Penng^vania and 
of about two handred steel workers were recentl; completed 
by the writer for the above CcHnmission. lie investigations 
disclose that of 368 miners, 50 years of age and over, 1T7 
were still in fair or good health, while 191 or somewhat more 
than 50 per cent, of those investigated, were found to be either 
partially or totally incapacitated. Of the 112 reported as 
partially incapacitated, 79, or 70.5 per cent., became so before 
the age of 60; of the 79 reported as totally incapacitated 
88, or 60 per cent, were thus disabled before the same age. 
While most of those reported as partially incapacitated 
were still engaged in some form of work or other, this was 
irregular and uncertain, as most of these persons were suffer- 
ing either from chronic sickness or the consequences of serious 
accident. 

In the case of 146 steel workers, 60 years of age and aver, 
investigated in Homestead and Steelton, 90, or 62 per cent., 
were found to be either in part or comjdetdy impaired in re- 

1 Ibid p. 101. 
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spect to tb^ health and earning power, the great majority of 

these becoming incapacitated before the age of 60. The causes 

of impairment assigned in more than three-fourths of the cases 

of both classes of labour were either sickness or actndent. Old 

age, as such, was given only in a few instances as a direct 

cause of incapadty. 

AGES OF INCAPACITY OF HINEBS AND S TEEL WORKERS 

MiJiBU Stewl Woe^xu 
AgMofIncapmdt7 P&rtial Total Partial Total 

Under SO 80 IS 8 4 

SO to Ba BO m 2S B 

80 to es 18 Iff 11 6 

SO to 70. 14 90 4 ff 

TO and OTCr 1 12 10 

Total Inc^MdUted... 113 79 60 SO 

The reports of the different State Industrial Accident Com- 
missions and Compensation Bureaus corroborate further the 
evidence at hand that there are fewer persons past middle age 
engaged in industry than the proportion of the same group 
in the entire population, l^e Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin reported in 1915 that of all persons injured at worit 
in that state, 58 per cent, were under 80 years of age ; 67 per 
coit. were under 40; 5 per cent, between 60 to 65, and only 5 
per cent, more above that age. For the population IS 
years of age and over as a whole, 7 per cent, were 50 to 56, 
and 16 per cent, were 66 and over.* The California Indus- 
trial Accident Commission reports that in 1918, of 2,100 peiv 
manent injury cases, 1,729, or 82.3 per cent., were under the 
age of 60; 257 were between 60 and GO, and 114 above that 
age.' Of 2,569 fatal accident cases which occurred in Penn- 
sylvania in 1919, 1,982 or 76.2 per cent., were under 50 years 
of age; 262, or 10.2 per cmt., were between the ages of 50 
and 60, and only 186, or 6.2 per cent., were above that age. 
The ages of the rest were not ascertained. 

1 Report OD Old Age Relief, IndiutriU Comnilssion of Wlsconslii, 
p 8, 1915. 
(Report of Indiutrla] Accident Commlaslon of California, 1919 p. 90. 
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Even more significant in this respect are the disclosureB of 
an investigation of several trade union locals recently made 
by the writer. Printers are known to work much longer in 
life than do workers in many other cralts. In spite of this 
fact, it was found that of a membership of approzimatdy 1,500, 
the Philadelphia Ty}>ographical Union No. 2 had on its lists 
only 146 persons, approximately 10 per cent., who were 60 
years of age and over; and VJ of these were already on the 
pension roll of the Intemationi^ Typographical Union. Local 
No. 98, I^iiladdphia, of the International Brotherhood ol 
^ectrical Workers had no one 60 years of age or over on its 
membership roll of approximately 1,250. Workers in the 
building trades, it is frequently asserted, work until very 
late in life. An examination of the ages of 450 members of 
Carpenters* Local No. 287 in Harrisburg showed only 26 
persons 60 years of age and over. Bricklayers' Ixtcal No. 
71, in the same city, had only 14 members between the ages 
of 60 to 60 and a similar number 60 and over among 162 
members. Carpenters' Local No. 1073, Philadelphia, has been 
in existence since 1902 and has a membership of over 1,400. 
Iltere were in this local only 60 men who were 60 years of age 
and over, and only seven of these were above 60. A canvass 
of over 600 miners* locals with a membership of over 120,000 
persons, made a few years ago by a Committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America, showed that there were in these- 
locals a total of 6,288 persons 60 years of age and over, of 
whom only 2,084 were 65 years and upwards. 

From the foregoing evidence it seems obvious that modem 
industry finds little use for the worn-out workers. It replaces 
and discards these aged wage^amers as it is in the habit of 
replacing and discarding the worn-out and inefficient machin- 
ery. Once economic old age has set in, the road to dependence 
is short. Says Mr. L. W. Squier: "After the age of sixty 
has been reached, the transition from non-dependence to de- 
pendence is an easy stage — property gone, friends passed away 
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or removed, relatives become few, ambition collapsed, odI; a few 
short years left to live, with death a final and welcome end 
to it all — sudi conclusions inevitably sweep the wage-earners 
from the class of hopeful indep«)dent dtizens into that of the 
helpless poor.'" 

I L. W. Squler, Old Age Dependency in the United SUtes, pp 2S-29. 



CHAPTER III 

PASSING BEYOND THE HALF 
CENTURY MARK 

The aged, for the purposes of our discussioD, ma; be classi- 
fied into three distinct groups. First, the small group of 
wealthy and independent persons whose economic and social 
security is assured. This group presents no problem such as 
those which are discussed in the pages that follow, and may 
be dismissed. Secondly, the great mass of the aged wage- 
earners who are presumably non-dependent because, in order 
to avoid the stigma of pauperism, they do not, as a rule, seek 
aid from charitable and philanthropic sources. These will 
prefer to make all sorts of sacrifices rather than seek asylum for 
their last days in either county poorhouse or benevolent home. 
Many of this group, therefore, while nominally non-dependent, 
may nevertheless be below the poverty line, and very often, 
although they find themselves in want through no fault of 
their own, will prefer to endure hardship rather than accept 
charity. From any point of view this group, which represents 
the great majority of wage-earners, has the greatest claim to 
protection and relief in old age. Their problems must not 
merely attract attention but must be studied thoroughly and 
met squarely with a constructive social policy. The third 
group, whicJi is considerably smaller, is composed of the insti- 
tutional and pauper classes and includes the inmates of the State, 
county and private charitable institutions, as well as the 
recipients of public or private relief from local poor boards, 
philanthropic organizations, churches and similar institutions. 
Kunrledge of the actual conditions which compelled this unfor^ 
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timate group to seeL relief; an exanunation of the effects and 
conaequeucea of our present methods of relief distribution; 
and a reralnation of theae methods in terms of social justice, 
are essential in a studj of this aged pauper group. 

The proportion of the presumably "non-dependent" aged 
persons in the United States who are actuallj living in want 
and are in need of systematic relief is difficult to estimate accu- 
rately. The Census reports supply very meagre data for the 
determination of the extent of old-age dependency in the United 
States; especially is this true with regard to the non-institu- 
tional aged. However, & number of studies have been made 
recently which may be considered fairly indicative of the mag- 
nitude of the problem. The first study of dependency of the 
aged was made in I90S-9 by the Massachusetts Commission 
on Old Age Pensions, Annuities and Insurance. rHiis Com- 
mission estimated the number of persons 66 years of age and 
over in Massachusetts to be 177,000 in 1910. Of this number 
41,212, or 24 per cent., were found either to be residing in cor- 
rectional institutions and public or private pauper and benev- 
olent hontes, or were the recipients of public or private out- 
door rdief, or United States pensions. One hundred and 
thirty-five thousand, seven hundred and ei^ty-eight, or 76 
per cent., of these aged in Massachusetts were "non-de- 
pendent,** as far as could be ascertained. Basing his calcula- 
tions upon the Massachusetts figures, L. W. Squier estimated 
that approximately 1,260,000 of those 65 years of age and 
over in the United States are dependent upon public and pri- 
vate charity. 

This estimate was admittedly conservaUve, as Mr. Sqaier*s 
calculations were based upon cases of relief granted by the or- 
ganized charitable agencies ; and even the recipients of this form 
of relief could not have been, in the nature of such studies, 
completely gathered by the Massachusetts Commission. No 
account was taken of the unofficial and less known relief agen- 
cia, and it goes without saying that neither the Massadiusetta 
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CommiMioii nor Mr. Squier could determine the amount of 
private charity extended. That Mr. Squier has under-esti- 
mated rather than over-estimated the total number of aged de- 
pendents, is shown by the 1915 decennial census of Massachu- 
setts. In this state-wide enumeration there were found 189,047 
persons 65 years of age and over, of whom 34,496, or 18.2 
per cent, of the total population of that age, were receiving 
aid from one source or another. However, this number did 
not include those aged who were receiving pensions from the 
United States government. The number of this group was 
estimated at 29,150, or 14.8 per cent. The aggregate number 
of dependents thus constituted 33 per cent. While many of the 
latter did not need such assistance, their number doubtless 
increased the total dependents, and if used as a basis for the 
entire United States would have increased Mr. Squier's estimate 
considerably. 

Statistics dealing with those aged persons in the United States 
who are definitely dependent upon public or private relief are 
scanty and incomplete. The various groups of dependents 
are classified according to age in only a few instances by the 
United States Census. The 1910 Census reports that of a 
total of 84,198 paupers in almshouses in the United States, 
35,943 or 42.7 per cent, were 65 years of age and over. In 
the same year there were 187,791 known insane and feeble- 
minded persons in the United States, 21^81 or 11,8 per cent, 
of whom were 65 and over. Of a total of 19,153 deaf and 
dumb persons in 1910, only 797, or 4,1 per cent., were 65 
and over. The number of prisoners 65 and over is not given 
by the Census, but of the number committed to penal institu- 
tions during the year 1910, only 1.6 per cent, were 65 years 
of age and over. There were in 1910 also 983^6 adult inmates 
over 21 years of age in benevolent institutions, the large major- 
ity of whom were obviously of advanced age. Of the total 
67,272 blind persons in the United States, 23,746 or 41.4 per 
cent, were past threescore and five years. There were in ad- 
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dition in that year 72,948 dependent adult inmates in hospitals 
and sanitoriums. No data are available to show the number 
of aged persons in receipt of either public or private rdief. 
Tlie recipients of this form of charity, hovever, generally 
constitute the large majority of dependents, and as shown by 
the different State Commissions, exceed the aggregate number 
of dependents of all other classes. Neither do the classes 
enumerated above include the great number who are in receipt 
of State and Federal pensions, as well as those receiving pen- 
sions from industrial establishments. It is, of course, impos- 
sible even to estimate the number of those receiving partial or 
entire support from individuals. 

The Census figures se«n to indicate also either a steady 
increase in aged dependency in the case of most pauper classes, 
or an increase in the longevity of most aged dependents. Thus, 
the blind 60 years of age and over increased from 36 per cent. 
of the total blind population in 1860, to 4>1.4 in 1910, The 
deaf and dumb of the same age group constituted 4>.9 in 1860 
and increased to 6.7 per cent, in 1910. In the case of alms- 
house paupers the percentage of the aged increased from 25.6 
in 1880 to 42.7 in 1910. 

Recently a number of special State Commissions on Old 
Age Pensions have added further light upon the extent of 
dependency in old age. I^e Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
in its report on old-age relief in 191d, states: 

"The number of persons 60 years of age and upwards in Wis- 
consin may be estimated at 185,000. Of this number, probably 
two per cent, are recipients of public or private relief. £ven in- 
cluding United States pensioners, the proportion scarcely exceeds 
12 per cent But that very much unrelieved distress exists no one 
can doubt who is familiar with the statistics of other countries. 
The inauguration of systematic old age relief invariably brings to 
li^t a vast mass of unsuspected poverty among the aged. Thou- 
sands of old people contrive to escape the clutches of the poor laws 
who nevertheless endure a pitiful struggle for existence. They 
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work beyond their strength, the7 itnj themselTCS proper food uid 
clothing, they are sided by frienda and nei^boura, or they ftre 
supported bj their children, too often at the expense of growing 
families." ' 

The Ohio Commission on Health Insurance and Old Age 
Pensions states: 

"The number of aged persons aided by private families or by 
relatives and friends is unknown and cannot be estimated. The 
Hamilton and Cincinnati sarveys indicate that 15 to 2S per cent, 
of people over 90 were dependent upon relatives or friends. Nor 
can the nnmber who are living an independent but precarions 
existence be accurately estimated." * 

The PennsylvaDia Conmiisaion concludes that: 

"Aside from the aged dependents found in almshouses, benev- 
olent or fraternal homes, and those receiving pnblic or private relief, 
there is a considerable proportion (43 per cent.) of the aged popula- 
tion, 90 years of age and over in the State, who, when reaching 
old age have no other means of support, except their own earn- 
ings." • 

As the studies made by the Pennsylvania Commission in 
regard to this phase of the problem of the aged, go into greater 
detail than those of the other State Commissions, its conclu- 
sions may perhaps be considered as fairly indicative of the extent 
of destitution in old age among the industrial population of 
this country. Based on the percentage found in Pennsyl- 
vania, it may be said that in 1910 there were approximately 
1,700,000 persons in the United States who had passed beyond 
the half century mark and who hod had no other means of 
support in their old age except what they could earn them- 
selves. While it may be conceded that this proportion may 

I Report on Old Age Relief, pp 11-12. 

■ Report of the Ohio Commbslon on Health Insurance and Old Age 
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be smaller in the less industrial States, the above estimate may 
nerertheless be fairly accurate for the entire United States, 
as the districts studied by the Pennsylvania Commission were 
largely inh^ited by better paid American-bom workers as 
contrasted with the more thickly populated foreign sections. 
Of course, it must not be presumed that all of these will apply 
for relief, either pubhc or private, but it is obvious that the 
great majority of these will have to face a pitiful struggle for 
subsistence. Ultimately the majority of this number will be- 
come dependent, if not upon public charity, then upon children 
or relatives at the expense of self-respect, and in many cases 
also to the great detriment of the growing generation. 

In the discussions that follow, the individual and social 
forces, as well as the moral factor that go to make for depend- 
ency and pauperism will be dwelt upon at length. At this 
juncture it is important first to examine and endeavour to 
understand sympathetically the immediate conditions confront- 
ing multitudes of superannuated workers which compel many to 
become paupers in their old age. Indeed, a comparison of the 
circumstances of the dependent aged, as disclosed by the differ- 
ent State Commissions* reports, with those of the so-called 
non-dependent, discussed in the preceding pages, sheds much 
H^tt upon the frequently repeated question : "Why is it that 
some worlcers succeed in remaining away from the pauper 
homes, while others, apparently of the same class, become de- 
pendent upon public charity?" 



The age relativity among the different classes is significaiit. 
In the total population of 1910 the group between 66 and over 
constituted 4.8 per cent, of the population, and contained 4.2 
per cent, of the males and 4.4i of the females of all ages. This 
percentage held true for the native whites of native parentage. 
Among the native whites of foreign or mixed parentage the 
aged constituted only 1.4 per cent., while of the foreign-bom 
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whites, the game age group contained 8.9 per cent., and among 
Negroes 3.0 per cent. "Xlie proportion of the aged varies also 
considerably in the different sections. According to the 1910 
Census, the percentage of those 66 and over to the total popu- 
lation was highest in the New England States, with 6.9 per 
cent., and lowest in the West South Central States with 2.8 
per cent. The Middle Atlantic States gave 4.4 per cent ; East 
North Central, 6.1 per cent. ; West Central, 4.6 ; South Atlantic, 
8.6; East South Central, 3.6; Mountain, 8.0, and Pacific, 4.6 
per cent. 

llie dependent classes, as is to be expected, are largely made 
up of those of advanced ages. The relation of dependence to 
old age is so clearly indicated in the following reports that no 
additional comment is necessary. The Massachusetts Com- 
mission in 1910 found that : 

"Less than one per cent, of those far whom the age at entrance 
was stated in the retnms became inmates before the age of 40; 
only eight per cent, entered before the age of 60; thus 92 per cent 
had passed the sixtieth year before they took up residence in the 
almshouse," * 

Commenting on this, the Commission adds : 

"The strikingly high proportion of persons entering p&nper in- 
stitotions late in life points to the close connections between old 
age and institntional pauperism. It is dear that such pauperism 
is in most cases the result of the infirmity of advancing years, 
rather than of the misfortones of earlier years." * 

The Wisconsin Commission reports regarding the almshouse 
population of that State, as follows : 

"A very large proportion are of advanced age — only 17 per 
cent, are under 69, 40 per cent are 75 and over and nearly 29 per 
cent are 80 or above. In the population of the state at large, one- 
third of all persona over 39 fall in the age group 60 to 65 and 

1 Report of Massachusetts CommisBion 1910, p 27. 
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mij ooe-fotirth are «bore 74. This fact, taken in cannection vitli 
dw great proportioii of the entire slnuhoose popnlation who aie 
80 and over, indicatea a close co-relation between destitution and 
old age." * 

Tile Ohto Commission st&txs: 

"In regard to age distribution, the records of the Ohio Board 
of State Charities show that 4^772, or 60 per cent of the regular in- 
firmary inmates were over 60 years of age, 2^26 or 87-1 per 
cent, between 16 and 60 and 219, or 2.78 per cent, under 16 years 
of age." » 

The PenasylTaoia Commission concludes that: 

"It appears that only about IS per cent, were admitted under 
50 years of age; 24.87 per cent, were admitted between the ages 
of SO and 60; S1.9 per cent, between 60 and 70, while over 
24.78 per cent were admitted after they had reached their seven- 
tieth year. A comparison between our figures and those obtained 
by .the MassachuBetta Commission on Old Age Pensions in 1908 is of 
interest. In the New England State only eight per cent, of those 
investigBted entered the almshouses before the age of 60, and 92 
per cent, had passed their sixtieth year before they took np residence 
in the almshouse. The higher rate of those entering almshouses 
below the sixtieth year in Pennsylvania may be explained by the 
highly developed industries peculiar to this Commonwealth, which, 
requiring greater physical strain, wear out and incapacitate men 
at an earlier age. For those admitted during the year 1910 to 
the almshouses of the entire country, the percentages were 17-7 
between 50 to 50; 18 from 60 to 69 and 15.S per cent, over 70 
yean. 

"It is obvious, that the great majority of the aged inmates enter 
the institution late in life. This would indicate a close relationship 
between institutional pauperism and old age. The combination of 
advanced years and infirmity, when coupled with the fact, that 
in most cases these people have no one to depend or fall bock 
upon is — as will be seen later— the chief cause compelling an 

1 Wisconsin Report, p 2i, 
* OUo Report, p M% 
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aged peraoQ to go to the poorhoiue. Most men will staj oat 
of an almshouse as long as they can. When they are compelled to 
take up residence there, it la osaally not due to personal or other 
misfortunes in earlier years, but in most cases, is the result of 
feebleness and lack of assistance from other sonrcea." ^ 
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Of the 3,949,62* persons 66 years of age and over in 1910, 
1,986,976, or 60.6 per cent., were males, and 1,963,648, or 4i9.6 
per cent., were females. This group was, in addition, divided 
as follows in 1910: 1,693,010, or 42.8 per cent., urban, and 
2,266,416, or 67.2 per cent, rural, while 1,183,349, or 29.9 
per cent, were of foreign birth. 

The 1910 Massachusetts Commission found the proportion 
of males and females in the almshouses of that State to be 
61.4 per cent, and 38.6 per cent, respectively. In this respect, 
the Commission declares: 

"The figores for the aged poor present « contrast to those for 
the general peculation of the State, which is divided between the 
sexes very eyenly, with 48.7 per cent, males and Sl.S per cent, 
females. The lack of any oniformily in the division between the 
sexes in the case of the various classes is also striking. In the 
classes of almshouse inmates, recipients of State and military 
aid and non-dependent poor, the males preponderate; in the classes 
of inmates of benevolent homes and recipients of public and pri- 
vate outdoor relief, the males are greatly ontnumbered. It appears 
that relief in charitable institntions and in the homes throuj^ 

> I^ennsylvanla Commlssioa's Report, pp 17-18. 
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public or privste sgendei is given ntore largely to women tfasn 
to men." * 

bi Wisconsin, the proportion of women in almshouses, the 
Commission finds, 

"Is Tcry small — only 20 per cent. «s against 47 pet cent of 
the State's population of 60 and over. This showing is the more 
remariuble becaose the Commission's sample census indicates 
(what is true in other coontriea) that the nmnber of aged widows 
and single women exceeds the nninber of aged widowers and single 
men. The explanation is that an elderly woman is better able 
than an old man to maintain a home of her own or to fill a nae- 
fnl niche in the household of a relative.* 

Ilie Pennsylvania Cmnmission found the almshouse pop- 
ulation to be composed of 62.7 per cent, males and 87.8 femaleg. 
It comments as foUowg ; 

"It is interesting to remark that the above percentages fomid 
by the Commission are in exact agreement with the percentages 
fmmd by the Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pensions 
in its study in 1908. The comparative difference between the 
sexes in the almshouses and that prevailing in the entire State 
population is significant. According to the Thirteenth United 
States Census, the percentage of males in the entire State popnla- 
tion was 31.4 per cent and that of females 48.6 per cent The 
reastms for the disproportionate number of male paupers in insti- 
totitms over female paupers may be explained in several ways. 
Children or relatives will make greater sacrifices in order to keep 
an old mother at home and prevent her going to a poorhouse, than 
they would for an aged father or other male relative. Aside from 
the sentimental reasons involved, the presence of an old woman 
around the home — unless she is absolutely invalided — entails little 
borden, as she can be made useful in numerous ways. This, how 
ever, is not the case with an aged man. Aged women are also 
more generously provided for by private charity than are aged 
men. The percentages of aged men and women who are inmates 
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of benevolent and privste Homes for the Aged, sre 2S.S* and 
76.46 per cent, respectively. The relationdiip here is thns rad- 
ically reversed from that of the almshouse population." ^ 




FAMILY CONNECTIONS 



The number of old persons applying for charitj in no way 
indicates the degree of destitution in old age. Much of this 
suffering is kept concealed from the public eye by timid and 
sensitive children or relatives. This is borne out by the available 
data on the family connections of aged persons. Indeed, the 
tnvestigatioiu seem to disclose that pauperbm among the aged 
is in inverse ratio to the number of family relations and is largdy 
a result of the tack of family connections. The data below in- 
dicate that, in most instances, children or relatives will en- 
deavour to support their aged dependents, regardless of the 
sacrifices thereby required of themselves or of their children. 

The Thirteenth United States Census ^ves the marital rela- 
tionship of the aged as follows: — males, 6.2 per cent, single, 
66.6 per cent, married, 27.1 per cent, widowed, and 0.7 per cent, 
divorced; females, 6.8 per cent, single, 85 per cent, married, 
68.1 per cent, widowed, and 0.4 per cent, divorced. The Mas- 
sachusetts Commission found that 6-2 per cent, of the aged 
persons investigated were single; 53.8 married; and 39.7 wid- 
owed. In Wisconsin, in 191S, in a sample census of 1,896 
persons, 60 years of age and over, there were 86, or 2,6 per 
cent, single; 886, or 6S.4 per cent, married; and 466, or 82.6 
per cent, widowed. Of these, 76, or 6 per cent., lived alone ; 886, 

I Report of PennaylTuiIa Coonnlislon p 20 
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or 63.4 per cent, lived with a spouse; 168, or 11 per cent, had 
unmarried children ; and 206, or 14 per cent., had married chil- 
dren. The Wisconsin Commission concludes : 

"It will be seen that substantiaUf one-half of the women enumer- 
ated are widowed, divorced, separated or single, whereas nearly 
80 per cent of the men are married. The explanation is partly that 
wnnen on the average live longer than men and partly that hus- 
bands very generally are older than their wives. The result is 
that a vast number of aged women are left without homes of their 
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The preponderately greater number of elderly widows is 
also shown in a study of 100 aged persons in Greenwich Village, 
made by Miss Nassau in 1916.' Of 6S women investigated. 
Miss Nassau found 54 widowed, nine single, and two separated, 
■while of the 35 men interviewed, 21 were still married, three 
were single, and two separated or divorced. 

The Ohio Commission, in discussing this subject, states: 

"In old age, marital condition, especially as regards women, 
is very important. The womsD who becomes a widow after 50 is 
iU prepared to make her own living. She must, therefore, depend 
on her children or on the property left her b; her husband. If 
her husband was a vage-eamer, the most she can expect to inherit 
is a little home. One hundred and sixty-six or 90.8 per cent, of 
the 329 widows in the Hamilton survey owned their own homes. 
While the children remain unmarried, they contribute to the main- 

D Greenwich Village IBl'. 
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tenance ot their mother., but after marriage she can no longer de- 
pend upon them with any feeling of securit;. The sin^ woduw 
who has had to make her own living is also inaecnre in her old 
age. After 50 she finds it difficult to obtain steady employment 
and her wages, as a role, have not been such as to permit much 
saving for oLl age. Only 37 of the 114 single women over SO had 
any savings." ^ 

"When aged persons who have been unable to save lose their 
economic usetulnesa, they most depend on their children or rela- 
tives or on pnblic charity. Three hundred and fifty-four, old, or 
invalided persons in Hamilton were dependent on children or rela- 
tives. One hundred and fifty of these were dependent on married 
children, all with families of their own; 144>, on unmarried chil- 
dren, and the remaining 60, on relatives. Forty-ei^t of the 
416 aged persons .studied in Cincinnati were dependent on their 
children and 18 on other persons." * 

The Pennsylvania Commission found the marital conditions 
of 3,477 non-dependent persons 50 years of age and over, as 
follows: 0.4 per cent, single; &5.6 married; and 38.3 widow«d. 
It also found 87.8 per cent, who have no one depending upon 
them ; 31.6 having their wives to support, while the rest had one 
or more children in addition to support. It concludes that: 

"It is evident that the possession of children in old age is a 
great protection against dependency. Thirty-one per cent, had one 
or two children living; forty-five per cent, had from three to six 
children living; while 12.7 per cent, had more than six children 
living. Of those children, only S.S per cent, were still under 16 
years of age; 16 per cent, of the adult children were married, while 
80.7 per cent, were still single." ' 

The marital condition of paupers ia given by the 1910 
Census as follows : 50.2 per cent, single ; 32,5 per cent, widowed, 
and 13.7 per cent, married. The 1916 Massachusetts Decennial 
Census found the percentages of the marital dependents to be : 

1 Ohio Report p 218. 

1 Ibid p 226, 

« Pennsylvania Report p 95. 
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sin^ 19.0; married 24.7; widowed 54.4. In Ohio, VI. 6 were 
single; 87.8 married, and 10.9 widowed. In Pennsylvania 40 
per cent, were single; 16.9 married; and 39.14 widowed. The 
report of the last-named Conmiission goes on to point out that 
the single and widowed in the almshouses of the State constitute 
nearly ei^ty per cent, of the total number of inmates. How- 
ever, the marital conditions of people over forty-five years 
of age in the entire State, as given in the United States Census 
for 1910, was : for males, single, 9.1 per cent. ; married, 77.7 
per cent., and widowed, 12.6 per cent.; and for women the 
percentage for those over 45 years of age was, single, 10 per 
cent. ; married, 60.S per cent., and widowed, 29.2 per cent. 

The Commission adds: 

"Some light may be shed oa the problem of aged pauperism by 
comparing the preceding figures with those obtained from the 
house-to-house studies conducted by the Commission, la the latter 
group the respective percentages are: Single 9.4 per cent.; mar- 
ried 95.5 per cent., and widowed, 88.S per cent. These figures 
would seem to indicate that the prime reason why the aged poor 
cannot remain in their own homes, or in those of their parents or 
close relatives is because,, as a rule, most of these institutional 
paupers have no one to fall back npon in their declining days. 
Having no children of their own, their parents dead, and in many 
cases, with few relatives, to be relied upon, these paupers seek 
the institution as the last resort for shelter and nourishment. The 
wide difference between the populations of single people in the 
almshouses and those living at home, doubtless, explains why the 
former are inmates of pauper institutions and the latter are classed 
as non-dependent'." ' 

In Massachusetts in 1910, the proportion of inmates of 
almshouses and of benevolent homes who had adult children 
living at the time of entrance, waif found to be nearly the same, 
being 48.7 per cent, for the former and 89.4 per cent, for the 
latter. On the other hand, the percentage of non-institutional 
I Famsylvuila lU^ort p 20. 
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poor, both public and priTate, vbo hod adult chtldrpo living 

at that time, was hi^er, standing at approximatelj 60. 

The ComnuBSton further states in its report: 

"The nnmber of almshoiue and benerolent home inmates hav- 
ing adult children or near relatives who are able to aid them at 
present ia, aa one wonld infer, very small, namely, ?■? per cent, 
for the almshouse claaa and 13,2 per cent, for the benevolent 
homes. Here the percentages are much higher for the non-iosti- 
tntional poor, being 46.4 for the redpients of public relief, and 
57.3 for recipients of private relief." * 

In 1918 in Ohio, Dr. John O'Grady states in the report of 

the Ohio Commission : 

"A fltad; of the domestic relations of 2,260 infirmary patients 
showed that 1,023 or 49.6 per cent were never married. Those, 
as a rule had no one on whom they could depend. Their parents 
were dead, and brothers and sisters, even when in good circum- 
stances, cannot be relied npon to maintain a disabled brother or 
sister. Of the 822 inmates who had been married, 605, or more 
than half, had one or more children living; of these 2S2 had chil- 
dren able to support them. The children of the remaining 37S 
were generally ordinary nnskilled working-men with large families 
of their own. These could scarcely maintain their parents with- 
out depriving themselves or their children of some of the neces- 
saries of life. 

"About seven per cent, of the inmates stndied were in the infirm- 
aries because their children, although in fairly good drcnmstances, 
were unwilling to maintain them. In c<Hnpari9on with the total 
infirmary population, this number may seem very small, but of 
232 inmates with children able to support them only 88, or 37.9 
per cent, had children able and willing to support them." * 

Also, in Pennsylvania, the Commission found further sub- 
stantiation of the isolation of the majority of the inmates who 
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most arafl themselves of the comforts of the ahnshouse. 

"Sixty-three mad fifty-one hondredUu per cent, of those investi- 
gated have no children living; 18.5 per cent have bnt one child 
living, while only 28 per cent, have two or more children living. 
A ctmiparison at this point with the same aged group studied in 
the house-to-house canvasses is significant Id the latter group, 
only 10.68 per cent had no children living; 13.8 per cent had 
only one child, while nearly 70 per cent, had two or more chil- 
dren alive. 

"The data obtained with regard to the ages of the children 
living shows that more than 13 per cent, of them are adult, indicat- 
ing that this aged group has few dependents. On the other hand, 
89.9S per cent of these children are reported as unable to support 
their parents. The majority of these children are burdened with 
Urge families of their own. Most of them also belong to the ranks 
of the imskilled workers and earn wages which arc hardly su£B- 
cient to maintain their own families in comfort. Only a very small 
percentage, namely 4>.15, have children believed to be fully able 
to support their parents, while an additional 6.86 per cent are 
able to help support the parents if ready to make the required 
sacrifices. 

"Nearly 95 per cent, of the aged inmates investigated, have no 
other relatives able to help support them." ^ 

PHTSICAI. CONDHTON 

"Hie degree of physical welfare and the capadty of nuiit- 
taining one's grip upon life in old age, under our present indus- 
trial conditions, may be gleaned from the following: Of the 
non-dependent persons, just above the poverty line, 65 years 
of age and over, investigated by the Massachusetts Commission 
in 1910, 40.3 per cent, were found physically defective. In 
Wisconsin in 1916, out of a total of 1,396 persons 60 years 
of age and over, 489, or 36 per cent., were **able to follow gain- 
ful occupation"; 493 others could do light work; 246 were 
"able to take care of their own person ;" and 42 required attend- 

1 Fenn^Wanla Report pp 23-38. 
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BDce. In Pemujlnuiia, in 1918, 86 per cent, of the aged 50 
and over in the cities investigated were found to be physically 
defective. Sixty-four per cent of these were found to be still 
in fair or sound health. 

Quite a different tale is told by the investigations of the 
dependent groups. Of the 57,049 paupers without age classi- 
fication, enumerated on January 1, 1900, in the United States, 
15.4 per cent, were able-bodied, 40.5 were aUe to do light work, 
and 44>.l per cent, were incapacitated. The MaBsachusetts 
Commission found among almshouse inmates 93.8 per cmt. 
defective; the next highest percentage of defectives was 86.0 
for recipients of State and military aid, and 82.7 for those 
who received public outdoor relief. On the other hand, the 
defectives among the non-dependent poor, as found by the same 
Commission, was only 40.3 per cent. 

The proportion suffering from chronic ailments among the 
aged inmates studied in Wisconsin was also found to be Tery 
hi^. Only one-third were found to be reasonably sound in 
mind and body, and only 14 per cent, were able to work reg- 
ularly, while 12 per c^it. required attendance. 

A study made by the Ohio Commission from the reports to 
the State Board of Charities, reveals, the Commission states: 

"Nearly half, or 47-6 per cent, of the regular iiimstes of 
county and city infirmaries are old and infirm and 24.5 per cent, 
are sick and diseased or persons who have become disabled 
tbrongfa loss of members. More than 79 per cent, of the inmates 
of coonty infirmaries in Ohio are, therefore, old and infirm, or 
persons disabled by sickness, disease or accident. The remain- 
ing 27.7 per cent, is mode np of miscellaneous groups of persons 
with various defects." * 



A study of 2,260 persons representing the total population 
of 22 typical infirmaries in Ohio made by Dr. John O'Grady 
showed results somewhat different from the foregoing. Of the 
I Ohio Report p 239. 
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24260 coses, 830 or 36.46 per cent, were old and infirm; 808 or 
18.4 per cent were defective mentally; and 1,106 or 49.77 per 
cent, suffered from disease or physical defects. 

The Pennsylvania Commission reports in regard to the «lmi- 
bouse inmates : 

"Of the S,iOS cases investigated, only 12.80 per cent, are re- 
ported as being in good or fair health. Of those reported in 
bad or poor physical condition 28.92 per cent, were In ■ general 
state of poor health; IS.21 were crippled, maimed or deformed; 
9.04 per cent, were feeble-minded; 9.8 per cent, were defective 
in sight or hearing; 7.25 per cent, were rheomstlc; quite a number 
were epileptics and a number were suffering from various dis- 
eases. Of the total number investigated only iive per cent, were 
reported as able bodied; 40 per cent, were partially disabled, while 
53 per cent, were totally incapacitated. For the same group in 
the house-to-house studies, 64.8 per cent, are reported In good or 
fair health, and only 85 per cent, are in poor health, fn the 
total pauper population of the United States in 1910, the per- 
centage of able-bodied was 20.d4 per cent." * 

The Commission conclodes : 

"Regarding the aged paupers and the non-dependent aged 
classes, the outstanding differences lie, it would appear, In the 
respective family connections and physical conditions." ' 

CIOSfES nOM WEQCH EECaUITBO 

Of the 57,888 male paupers athnitted to the different coonty 
afansbooses in the United States in 1910, 87.A per cent, gxn 
their oecnpations ai common and agricnltarsl Uboorerf . Tim 
other occopationi gave very small percentages each. Tht 
Massadmsetts investigation in the same year dischTsed that 
33.7 per cent, of the ahnshonse paapers were previoosly en- 
gmged in mann factoring and DMdianical parsnits, fdlowed by 
22.6 per cent, engaged in boaseke<|ring and domestie sernee, 
t pTl. 
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and 14.6 per cent, who were recorded as coounon labourers. In 
Pennsylvania, of 1,939 paupers stating their last occupationt 
47.6 per cent, were classified as common and unskilled workers ; 
29 per cent, as engaged previously in housekeeping and domestic 
service, and less than 18 per cent were engaged in occupations 
of skilled or semi-skilled character. 



HOME OWNEK8HIP, PftOFBaTT, AITO INCOUEB 

Complete and exact information regarding the economic con- 
ditions of the aged in the United States and the extent of in- 
comes outside of their earnings is not available. However, even 
an examination of the meagre data available, discloses a dis- 
tinct insufficiency of incomes, outside immediate earnings, in 
old age for the majority of wage-earners. According to the 
Twelfth U. S. Census, only 847,069, or 27.4 per cent., of the 
8,083,996 persons 66 years and over in the United States 
owned their homes free, while 196,407, or 6.4 per cent., owned 
them mortgaged. The 1910 Coisus does not give the home 
ownership by ages. The latter enumeration does clasaify the 
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owners of farm homes, however, bj age groups. Thus, in 
1900 the percentage of those 65 and over in the United States 
who owned their own farm homes, to the total population of 
that age, was about 16.8. But onl; about 16.1 per cent, of the 
same age group owned their farm homes in 1910, and these 
included both free and encumbered. At the same time, the per- 
centage of the rural population of the some advanced age con- 
stituted 57.2 per cent, in 1910. 

HOME OWNERSHIP OF PERSONS 65 YEARS AND OVER— 1900 



IB notrn 



1 o o y^ I 

Heme oy^ned ftee Z7A% 
Home mart^a^eci 6. -^ % 



The precarious economic status of the aged wage-earners and 
the extent of their ability to support themselves in old age 
becomes further manifested from the following disclosures: 

The Massachusetts Commission's investigations revealed the 
economic conditions of the non-dependent aged poor in 1910 
as follows: 

WEEKLY INCOldES AND EXPENSES OF NON-DEPENDENT 
AGED POOR 

PimcnnAOB of Those 
HicciTUTa Ivcou nox 
Ar. Income Av. Expeadi- SncuL Somen 

from All tureforAll From From From 
Sources Purposes SavlDgs Relativea Penrioos 

Indlvidnal males 97.83 96.88 86.1 86.1 IS.S 

IndtTidiial females 4.M 4.S8 44.0 07J} 0.4 

Couples 11.70 *J3 KA Wa WA 

FamiUea ISM 12.00 oaT UL4 n.8 

Coomienting on these figures, Mr. Squier points out : 

"From the above table, it will be seen that tbe many thousands 
oi comparatively well-to-do aged people may, by the slightest slip 
of luck or fortune, become absolutely dependent on charity. 
With the average weekly incnne of $7*82 for males and $4.ff0 for 
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females, an arerage expenditure reapectiTelj of $6.26 and $4.28 and 
with such a large proportion of the incomes from sources other 
than that of weekly wages, one can readily appreciate that it is 
bnt a step from poverty to pauperism after the sixty-fifth birUi- 
day is passed." * 

In Wisconsin the economic possessions of the aged, as found 
by the Industrial Conwiission of that State, were found to be 
as follows : 

"Of the married couples 69 per cent, and of others 56 per cent. 
owned homes mortgage free; of all home owners 65 per cent, have 
property (indading homesteati) of more than $2,000; of non- 
home owners 12 per cent, have property to the value of more than 
$500; of married couples 60 per cent have incomes from labour 
or property over $S00, and of others 40 per cent, have incomes 
over $200 per annmn." * 

Even more complete data is ^ven bj the Ohio Commission : 

"OE the 1,432 persons studied in Hamilton, 925 or 36.6 per 
cent, owned their homes free from encmnbrance and 188 or 9.6 
per cent, owned them mortgaged. Of the 416 persons studied 
in Cincinnati, 98, or 28.6 per cent., owned their homes.' 

"Of the 668 homes owned by the persons studied in Hamilttm, 
+85 were owned by wage-earners or widows of former wage-earners 
and 228 by business or professional men or their widows. One 
hundred and ninety-six of the wage-earners owning their homes 
were relatively skilled or semi-skilled wage-earners and 31.6 per 
cent, of the total unskilled wage-earners owned their homes." * 

The commission further reveals that : 

"Home owning was noticeably more common among immigrants 
than among the native-bom. Approximately two- thirds of the 
Germans owned their own homes and among other foreign-bom 
the proportion was almost as high. Among the natives of Ohio 
every other person visited was a home owner, bnt among the 

1 Old Age Dependency in the United States pp 12-IS. 
■ Wisconsin Report p 2T. 
*Ohio Report p 22A. 
• lUd p 288. 
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natixa of other sUtes home owning was rare. The small number 
of persona from other sUles owning their home is due to the 
predominance of cerUin gronps, already referred to, from the 
backward districts of the sontb, whose members have not yet 
acquired the art of saving." ^ 

The Ohio Commission's investigations disclosed that one home 
in every four of those studied at random was heavily enctun- 
bered; 66.2 per cent, of the latter were mortgaged for one-third 
of their value, and 20 per cent, for at least two-thirds of their 
value. Of the 663 home owners in Hamilton, 198 had in ad- 
dition property or some other means of income; out of the 769 
non-home owners in the same city, 119 had property or other 
means. Nearly 42 per cent, of the former and 67.2 per cent. 
of the latter class had property or other source of income 
valued at less than $500. 

The Pennsylvania Commission in its studies of the aged in 
the cities of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Reading, found 38 
per cent, having property possessions of one kind or another. 
It also found 13.6 per cent, of the population 50 years of age 
and over, who claimed to have had no other source of income 
outedde that of their own earnings. Of those that did have out- 
side means, 35 per cent, had incomes amounting to less than $10 
per week. The incomes in 21.2 per cent, of these cases had come 
from their own children, over seventy per cent, of whom were 
wage-earners themselves. Of the people investigated the Com- 
mission states: "The earnings of these aged workers in the 
hij^ wage period of 1918 were as follows : 14 per cent, earned 
less than $12 per week ; 29 per cent, more, from $12 to $20 ; 
and 37 per cent, did not earn anything." 

The property possessions and earnings of the definitely 
dependent classes are even less. The Massachusetts Commis- 
sion found the percentage of those having property above debt 
at any time to be 37.8 for all classes of dependents.' The 

1 Ibid p 226. 

* MassachuMtts Report p 57. 
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Wisconsin Report pvtt the home ownerahip of aged penoni 
who received outdoor relief during the fiscal year 1918-1914 
aa follows : Of 107 married couples only five had a home dear ; 
one had it mortgaged and 101 had neither; of 460 individuals 
of both sexes 47 had their homes clear ; 26 had than mortgaged, 
while 887 had none at all- Only two of the married eoajdes and 
10 of the 460 other individuals had property ezehnve of 
homestead valued at $600 to $4,000. 

The Ohio Conmiission in discussing the same subject con- 
cludes ; 

"Among the inmates of county infirmaries are to be fonnd sonw 
who were once prosperoiu; of the 1,608 persons studied 118 had 
had property valued at more than $2,000, while 89 bad bad 
property valued at more than $10,000."* 

The Pennsylvania Commission found similar conditions: 

"Of more than 2,000 inmates questioned, as to their property 
holdings, 191 or 9.9 per cent, claimed to have had property above 
debts. More than 90 per cent, never possessed any property 
of their own. At the time of investigation less than one per cent, 
were receiving incomes from property holdings or savings." * 

The significance of these disclosures in terms of old-age 
destitution, stand out so clearly that they need hardly be 
commented upon further. The preceding data leave no doubt 
as to the consequences of our present policy of aloofness. In 
the face of actual destitution in old age, which now confronts 
almost half of our industrial population, it seems hardly con- 
sistent to continue to advocate and pride ourselves upon the 
blessings of laissez-faire and individual thrift. The fore- 
going would seem to Indicate emphatically that the problems 
facing the old are as real and difficult of solution by individual 
effort in the United States as they have been found to be in 
other countries. It is obvious that old-age dependency, whether 

1 Ohio Report pa 

1 Peuisf Ivanla Report p SI. 
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of one form or another, ia "with us, and tluit the introduction 
of a constructive social policy cannot be delayed much longer, 
mie inTestigatioDs of the aged seem to show clearly that for 
the vage-eamer who haa passed beyond the half-century mark 
the all-important decision whether he is to escape the poorhoose 
in old age and a pauper's grave at the end, does not altogether 
depend upon hi« own desires and ambitions. This decision will 
be made largely by the social forces which lie outside his own 
control, namely, the extent and economic standing of his family 
and his own physical vigour. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE COST OF FOLLOWING THE 
OSTRICH POLICY 

No social order can for long remain indifferent toward the 
problems and difficulties confronting some of its members, with- 
out directly or indirectly paying the price for its unconcern. 
The coat of this apathy is difficult of estimation, as it is fre- 
quently indirect and indistinct. A brief examination of the 
facts, however, shows that the price paid by society for its in- 
difference is prodi^ous. For what is to many more distressing 
and nerve-racking than actual suffering is the fear and dread of 
such misery and privation. As Thomas Carlyle expressed it : 
"It is not to die or even to die of hunger, that makes a man 
wretched ; many men have died ; all men must die. But it is to 
live miserably, we know not why ; to work sore, yet gain nothing ; 
to be heart-worn, weary, yet isolated, unrelated, girt in with 
a cold, universal laissez-faire." It is a patent fact that public 
pauperism in old age is the dread and agony of thousands of 
workingmen and women. Many lives are embittered by the 
fear of dependency in old age. Who can measure the extent of 
depression of spirits, and the amount of physical drain ac- 
companying such depression and its loss to society in 
terms of efficiency and progress? A brief examination of the 
obvious costs is of supreme value. 

(a) THE COST TO THE TAX-PATEE 

The total cost of the dependent aged in the United States is, 
of course, impossible to obtain. Not only are the records of 
charitable institutions incomplete, but it is common knowledge 
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also that millions of dollars are being given in one form of relief 
or another bj iodiTiduals, as well as h; private organizations, 
the extent of whose benefactions can never be ascertained. 
Basing his estimate upon the average cost per dependent per^ 
son given hj the Massachusetts Commission in 1910, Mr. L. 
W. Squier calculated the total annual cost of the dependent 
population 65 years of age and over, exclusive of those in 
correctional institutions and insane asylums, to have been $178,- 
899,968.41 in 1910. "In round numbers," Mr. Squier esti- 
mated, "it is costing this country $220,000,000 a year for the 
support of this great host of worn-out toilers." 

The Massachusetts 1916 Decennial Census summarized the 
^r capita expenditures on the dependent aged 65 and over 
in that State as follows : 

"Exclusive of United States pensioners, the aggregate number 
of dependeot persons in Muaachusetts 65 years of age and over 
who received aid from all sources (both public and private) dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending March 31, 1915, was 84,496 and the 
aggregate aoiouiit of aid received by this number was $S,288,- 
948.74. Corresponding data for public relief were 26,40S per* 
sons aided to the amount of $2,250,685.91 and for private relief 
9,862 persons aided to the amount of $983,262.83. The per capita 
expenditure on account of persons receiving aid from all sources 
(both public and private) was $98.75; for persons receiving aid 
from public sources, $85.24; and for persons receiving aid from 
private sources $99.70. For males the per capita expenditure 
(pablic and private) was $98.64 and for females $90.26." ^ 

In Wisconsin in 1914 the average cost per person of 
ahnsbouse maintenance, including interest on invested capital, 
was $3.58 per week or $186 per year. The amount of outdoor 
relief averaged $50 per person per year. The Ohio Commissitm 
found that: 

"Independent of the value of the farm products consumed in 

I Report of Special Inquiry, Aged & Dependent persona In Has- 
•acfausetts ItU, pp 1&-M. 
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tiiese institDtioiu, the coat of Tn^intpinf.ig the city and coimfy 
infirmmriea in Ohio in 1915, ww $1,455,944 and the average per 
capita cort tu $169.88. Of the 80 infirmaries reporting, IS had 
a per capita cost of lest than $100; 87 between $100 and $149; 
80 between $150 and $800; 15 between $200 and $850; foor be- 
tween $250 and $800; and one over $800.* 

"The total expenditore for poor relief hy cities, counties and 
townships was $1,969,852 in 1916. Other state institutions cared 
for 87,189 different persons in the year ending June SO, 1917. 
Nearly half of these persons were over 60 years of age. During 
the aame year ezpenditore on these institutions was $5^47,887. 

"In addition 46 private, chorch and society homes were caring 
for 2,628 aged persons in Jane, 1917. 

"The state has an investment of over $25,000,000 in its state 
insUtatlons. The cities and counties have an investment of 
$10,000,000 in the county and dty infirmaries alone. Altogether, 
this public investment calls for an interest charge of nearly two 
millions annually, to say nothing of depreciation. 

"Rouf^ly speaking, then, nearly $10,000,000 is expended 
annually by local and state public charities and a la^e part of 
this, probably about half, is for the care of the aged. The 
amount expended by private organised charities for the care of 
the aged and for all relief and social work amounts to several 
million dollars annually." * 

Exceedinj^j interesting related data is presented bj the 
Pennsylvania Commission. It finds that in 1917 : 

"The average cost per week for all almshouses, was $5.87 or 
$25.14 per month. In 1916, according to the report of the State 
Board of Public Charities, the average per capita cost, when com- 
puted in a similar way, was $9.09 per week or $21.81 per month. 
It must be noted that the expenditores made daring the year on 
buildings and improvements, and the interest on permanent invest- 
ments, are not included, in most cases. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the value of the different institutions at the present time. It 
is a well known fact, however, that many of the larger institutions 
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■re worth millinn" of dollars. It is not unasiul to find many 
eoanty almshoasea occnpjing fanns of several hundred acres and 
building properties worth several hundred thousand dollars. In 
the few Inatitations where big expenditures were made on build- 
ings and improvements daring the year 1917, five per cent, added 
for interest and depreciation increases considerably the per capita 
cost,"* 

It also found that: 

"One count; home with eleven inmates spends $6,655.60 or 
$605.05 per year per inmate; while another County Htmie with 
three inmates spends a grand total of $2,570.35 or $856.85 per in- 
mate per year. One almshooae is maintained solely for one inmate 
and wliile the direct coat of him to the county w)«s $110.26 there 
was spent $240.25 or $2.17 per dollar, to deliver this money to the 
inmate. 

"In 1916, $4,440,108.20 was spent for maintaining 16,754 in- 
mates. This total increased to $3,1I4,S07.15 which was spent in 
1017 on 16,716 inmates. 

"The average yearly per capita cost for 1917 was $301,68." * 

In the Benerolent Homes for the aged the Fennsjlvaaia 
Commission found that in I9I7 a total of $485,441.78 was 
being spent on 1,54S inmates, or a per capita cost of $6.03 
per week or $25.68 per month. It also found "one institu- 
tion in which the weekly per capita cost amounted to $19.88, 
while in another it amounted to $33.81." The above averages 
the Commission states do not include the interest on permanent 
investment or depreciation. When these were added the Com- 
mission found the average cost per inmate in these Benevolent 
Homes to be $33.99 per month in 1917. There are practically 
no figures available showing the money spent on the aged poor 
by private charity organizations. However, a study of the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity made by the same 
Commission, disclosed that during the most prosperous 12 
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months— between October 1917 and October 1918— the Phila- 
delphia Society alone spent $83^1.57 on 162 aged people, or 
an average of over $200 per beneficiary. The extent of con- 
tributions, given in a confidential manner, by private persona 
as well as by churches and fraternal societies throughout the 
country is, of course, impossible to ascertain. 

It is obvious that the millions of dollars spent annually on 
the care of the aged, whether through public or private agen- 
cies, ultimately come out of the pockets of the tax-payers. 
And the Pennsylvania Commission's indictment of the admin- 
istration of these funds is applicable to many States. The 
latter Commission states that its investigations: 

"Disclose an exceedingly confusing and bewildering system of 
management of oar county poorhouses. Not only do many of the 
officials connected with these institntions have little knowledge 
of the problems involved in the care of the aged, but there is 
obviously a laxity in the. management of these institutions and 
the distribution of the county funds. The state supervision of 
these aged homes is insufficient, loose and hardly competent. Care- 
ful records are kept in only a few institutions. There are no uni- 
form methods of accounting. Computations of coats are made in 
almost as many forms and methods as the men making them. 
Many of the per capita costs of almshouses given in the reports 
of the Board of Public Charities do not represent the actual coat. 
The latter do not inclnde the interest upon the permanent invest- 
ment and, in many cases, do not include the value of farm pro- 
ducts." * 

In his private business the citi2en is continually making 
further inquiries in regard to newer and more efficient methods 
of management by means of which he may reduce his cost, 
and increase his returns. To suggest, however, that the same 
principle should be applied to national or State business is, un- 
fortunately, still considered by many to be the rankest of 
radicalism. Yet what could be greater foUy than to continue 
> Fenn^lvaiiia Report pp 13-13. 
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to spend these many millions of dollan vithout either an ac- 
curate account of the expenditures or of the returns secured? 

(b) THE COST TO THE INSTrTDTIONAL 
nncATES OK BECIPIENTS OF CHABrPT 

Of greater social importance than the mere expenditures of 
the enormous sums of money cited in the preceding pages is 
the degree of efTectiveness and the adequacy of these methods 
of aged relief in meeting the purposes desired. These methods 
must be judged in terms of the quality of the services rendered 
to those who are forced to seek assistance in return for the 
funds expended. Even the present chaotic means of caring 
for the aged, if they are at all to be effective, must not only 
seek to relieve the immediate needs of the aged but must aim 
also to prevent dependency and thus ultimately reduce the cost 
of pauperism. Measured by these standards it may safely be 
stated that the existing means of aged relief are ineffective, 
inadequate and undesirable. The present methods of relief 
are looked upon as degrading and are of a repugnant nature, 
invariably resulting in the loss of self respect in the individual 
recipient and increased pauperism in the group. The stigma 
of public charity is inseparable from the almshouse and public 
outdoor relief as connnonly administered, because of long cus- 
tom and deeply ingrained public opinion. 

Francis Herbert Stead, vho was connected with the English 
irorkhouses for years, says in his book, "How Old Age Pensions 
Began to Be" : 

"I saw men who trembled for very age hawking trifles in the 
streets, and tottering on throngh mnd and sleet and icy wind. I 
saw men slowly wither np, body and soul, under the blightiDg 
tense that they were wanted nowhere, and a burden everywhere. 

When he is forsaken. 
Withered and shaken. 
What can as old man do bnt die? 
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"Only thoM who have Men it can conceive tlic miseiy of the 
poor old fellow who finds that society has no longer any use for 
him, who feela he is done with and done for. Many old men 
come to me, with tears nmning down their cheek, imploring me 
aa if I were Almighty Ood to have pity on them and get them 
work. — 'Anything, oh, anything, no matter what it is, to keep me 
from the workhoiuc.' " 

Another Englishman — John Metcalfe — declared : 

"One of the sights which make life unbearable to me is that 
of old men and women, who in a worse plight than the sturdy 
beggar (who has the spirit to beg) are trying to get a scanty 
living by doing any kind of little odd jobs. They know that life 
most soon end for them, and they have one ambition left, the 
ambition not to die in the workhoDse." 

These conditions do not exist in En^and alone. In this 
conntrj too it has often been asserted by competent author- 
ities that insanity and suicide of middle-aged persons is 
due in a large measure to the dread of old age. Even in the 
United States there are, apparently, workers who would rather 
enter the valley of the shadow of death than the loathed con- 
fines of a poorhouse. In a brief period of two months the 
writer's morning newspaper reported the following two stories, 
which need no further comment: 

"aged HAN DIKS AS HE TACKS ALMSHOUSE 

"Camden, N. J.. Feb. 2S — Heartbroken because he had to go to 
the almshouse, Jacob ... 78 years old, of this place, was taken 
ill and died 3resterday afternoon. 

"Jacob, and his brother, George, 76 years old, lived and worked 
together all their lives. They have spent their last declining years 
alone together, with no relatives, at their home here. As age 
crept upon them they foimd themselves onable to obtain work, bat 
they eked out their slender savings antil the final penny was gone. 
Arrangements were made to have them sent to the almshouse at 
Blackwood, and the news was too much for the elder of the 
brothers and he became ill. His brother went to the almshouse 
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"nARIirO OLID AGE HE JUHFS FROM HIGH BRIDOK 

"Clereland, Mkj 7. — Fear of losing his poaition because of his 
Rge is said by friends to have been the reason for a suicide leap 
today by Joseph H. . . . , 60 who hurled himself to death from 
the high level bridge to the street pavement 125 feet below." 

The almshouse, like most charitable institutioiu, leaves much 
to be desired as a home for the aged. Ereii if the majority of 
almshouses and charitable homes in the United States afforded 
a fair degree of physical comfort, sanitation, good food and 
hmnane treatment, it irould still seem hardly fair to herd to- 
gether indiscriminately the worn-out honest workers, the in- 
sane, the feeble-minded, the confirmed inebriates and the petty 
criminals, as is done in most public poorhousea at present, 'nie 
actual conditions of the great majority of county and semi- 
private institutions are far from ideal. The recent investi- 
gations of the several State Commissions, as well as personal 
observations, reveal that hfe in pubhc almshouses is far frmn 
inriting, not merely on account of the opprobrium of public 
opinion, but because in addition life in these institutuHtH ia 
exceedin^y dull, depressing and restricted. 

In practically all States the superintendents of the connty 
almshouses are as a rule political appointees. "The great 
majority of these,*' says the Pennsylvania Commission, "have 
had no experience of this nature, previous to their appoint- 
ments. Many of the men connected with the managemrait of 
the almshouses are prejudiced and often without the rudiments 
of an education. Where the superintendents are highly edu- 
cated men and trained — of these there are only a few — ^they 
are as a rule powerless, and have no authority to make im- 
provements without the consent of the Poor Board or the 
County Commissioners." 

Similar conclusions are reached by the Ohio Commission. 
Regarding the actual conditions of the County Almshouse the 
Ohio Commission says: 

"The care of the various inmates in the county and city in&m- 
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uies in Ohio is a rather difficolt problem, but it is one irhich is 
not taken very seriously, as is evident from the conditions prevail- 
ing Iq the 45 infirmaries visited in the course of this study. Thir- 
teen were in very bad condition, 19 others woold not come Qp to 
any reasonable standard, and the remaining 13 were in fairly 
good condition. 

"In three infirmaries among those in bad condition, new boild- 
ings are absolntely essential for any improvement in the situation, 
the old buildings being entirely uninhabitable. Persons employed 
to keep the premises clean seemed more lavish in the ose of dis- 
infectant than of soap and water. The inside of the buildings 
was unclean and slovenly; the walls had not been painted in a 
generation and no attempt had been made to repair cracks or other 
defacements. 

"Many old persons suffer from foul smelling disorders and 
when a number of them congregate in small groups, the resulting 
bad odor is very noticeable to a person unaccustomed to it. Lack 
of attention r^srding personal cleanliness, poor ventilation and 
over-beating tend to accentuate the odor. In many of the build- 
ings inspected, sectitms occupied by the inmates were so foul smell- 
ing that they were almost nnbearable. The inmates frequently 
were unclean, the beds dirty, die bed covers old and worn and 
ventilation poor. Those who were nnahle to care for their physical 
needs and demanded constant attention, had to depend on other 
inmates for the most argent wants. Often these improvised at- 
tendants were feeble-minded or at least ignorant and inattentive. 
In the entire group there was virtually no medical supervision."* 

Somewhat better conditions are described by tbe inres- 
tigators of the FennsylTania Commission as having been found 
in the larger instituttona in the State ; but eren in these insti- 
tutions tbe Commission declares: 

"There was no genuine homelike spirit. Most of the inmates 

looked snUen and wore depressed and downcast mien. Practically 

all were eager to get out of the place. Even in the best equipped 

institutions there were no recreational facilities provided for these 

1 Ohk> Report pp SM-tf. 
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Inmstes. Except for a pack of cards, a game of checkers and a 
few old magssinea, there wag nothing these aged could do to 
keep their minds occupied and to prevent their nursing of grier- 
ances and discontent. This feeling of depression ia augmented 
by the fact that in most Homes no attempt ia made to segregate 
the old people, — who have been c<nnpelled to go to the abnshouse 
throu^ no fault of their own, — from the feeble-minded, and in 
some cases even the partially insane. In many places they are 
compelled to eat at the same tables and sleep in the same dormi- 
tories with the latter groups. The inmates in most almshouses 
are a very heterogeneons collection. They comprise insane, 
feeble-minded persons and epileptics, blind and deaf mutes; 
sufferers from chronic diseases, persons with criminal records; 
proatitntes; mothers of illegitimate children, orphans and deserted 
children." ' 

Miss Nassau, after visiting the Homes for the Aged ota 
Blackwell's Island declared: 

"Periiaps the most striking thing of all is the horror of the 
huge dormitories with the beds nearer together than in the usual 
hospital wards. That people can sleep in such huge dormitories 
so close together seems incomprehensible— for although the very 
poor have never been used to the luxury of real privacy there is 
a difference between sharing a room with two to four relatives — 
and a room with a hundred or so strangers. ... In spite of long 
years of tenement visiting I could stand no longer the sight of 
such depressed, hopeless, sad, vacant, wretched faces. All seemed 
to live such a hopelessly monotonous life with no individuality or 
scope for personal effort. ... Of course people do get desper- 
ate and commit suicide or try to do so. One of the nurses at 
Blackwell's Island said, 'I don't think I can stand it here much 
longer. It is awful. I don't wonder some of the old people wander 
down to the river and get in boats and — well, sometimes nothing 
more Is heard of them ! ' " 

While commenting favourably upon the regulations for clean- 
liness and general hygiene. Miss Nassau states: 

1 Pemuylvanla Report p 43. 
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"My last comment is on the ladt of proviaion at both places for 
tbe keeping of personal effects, which is a most serious defect. 

"At Staten Island, in the dormitories the women had chairs by 
their bedsides, so they practically owned a chair as well as a bed, 
and the clothes on their backs. Think of the tragedy of owning 
nothing more, when every human being has inherently a lore of 
acquisition of property, as is proved sbo in asylums for children, 
where it is foond that chUdren pine away if acqnisition of personal 
belongings is denied them! I asked one of the heads at Staten 
Island if the inmates conld not have a locked tin box for personal 
belongings, but he insisted that that would be a menace to the 
general hygiene. I said, "But the boxes could be inspected regu- 
larly.' To which he objected irritably, "There is no one here to 
do anch nroA. I am short of help as It Is; besides the people here 
are riff-raff, anyway.' This statement I could not agree with at 
all, for many of the inmates seemed very decent, respectable people, 
and in the cottages where they were given liberty (entrance to the 
cottages is rather by 'pull,' and perhaps to simie especially deserv- 
ing ones) they lodted very neat and nice," > 

la practieatly all States outdoor relief is given by the diffei^ 
ent Poor Boards to persons other whose physical condition 
doei not permit their removal to the County Homes, or to 
women with depntdent children, temporarily in need, who are 
physically able to care for themselves. Outdoor relief may 
be pnn also to those who have some one to care for them 
in their own homes, or it is given to those who while physically 
able are in temporary need of relief. This form of relief is 
usuaOy dispensed through the County Poor IMrectors them- 
selves or throu^ a clerk appointed by them. Cash is given 
only in rare cases. Generally an order for groceries or mer- 
chandise is f^ven to merchants extending credit to the Poor 
IMrectors. Of the constituency of these Boards, the Fennsyl- 
Tania Commission states: 

"It is seldom that the county poor directors, cormty commiasIonerB 
lOld Age Poverty In Greenwidi Village |^ S3-84-85. 
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or other poor antborities have any definite knowledge or under- 
standing of the problems of poor relief. These bodies are gener- 
ally elected or appointed because of their political leadership in 
their respective communities. The policies of rendering relief to 
the poor are very often shaped in accordance with the political 
fluctuations and whims of the particnlar localities. Few make 
provisions for careful inrestigation as to the extent and need of 
assistance or for supervision of those who receive relief. The 
clerk of one County Poor Board, who dispensed more than $10,000 
worth of goods in one year, frankly admitted that he had no 
experience in this work. He was a machinist by trade and con- 
fessed he knew nothing of the problem. He said that he rarely 
investigated a case bat that he knew he was supposed to 'relieve 
the needs of the poor,' and furthermore, that there ought to be 
a better method of conducting this poor relief system, but that 
he held his job because of hb political influence and that 'it was 
much worse with the Democratic clerk who preceded him in this 
office.' " * 

What are the actual returns made to inBtitutional inmatea 
for the enormous expenditures cited aboveP The Pemisjl- 
vania Commission has made a careful analysis of the quality 
and quantity of food consumed in one t3rpical count; alms- 
house of that state on the respective tables for inmates and 
stewards. The general methods of caring for the aged may 
be seen from the following: The almshouse studied had a 
farm of 61 4p acres valued at $200,000, while the buildings were 
valued at $250,000 more. The analysis showed that during the 
year 1917 the inmates* table consisted on the average of 818 
persons, while the stewards* table consisted of 32 persons. The 
following differences in table fare were found: The amount 
of butter consumed during that year averaged 7% lbs. per 
inmate and 30% lbs. per steward. The inmates averaged 28 
eggs per year, while the stewards averaged 200 per year. 
Sugar was consumed on the average of 22^^ lbs. per inmate 
and 32% per steward. The average amount of milk consumed 
> Pennsylvania Report p 60. 
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by the inmstes during that year wu 28 qts., while the stewftrds 
averaged 101 qta. The average amount of chicken consumed 
bj the inmates was a little over one ounce per year, while the 
stewards averaged ten pounds. The same proportion held true 
of other foodstuffs. The Commission comments: 

"The above is iUuminaUiig fnnn the standpoint of the qnalify 
and quantity of the foods conanmed at the respective tables of 
inmates and stewards. It is shown throogfaout that the coarser 
foods are consumed by the inmates, while the better kinds, are 
used by the stewards. This is significant when it is remembered 
that many of the aged folks are continooual; sick and need more 
of the better foodstnffB." > 

(c) THB COST TO zmmBTKr 

Much has been heard lately of the importance of increasing 
production. The necessity for higher standards of workman- 
ship, newer devices, and more scientific methods of manage- 
ment in order to increase the rfSciency of the workers is now 
dwelt upon by all industrial leaders. Innumerable devices 
which would tend to stimulate a greater oat-put by ihtar 
workers are suggested by business men. It is patent, however, 
that a hi^ degree of efficiency can be obtained only when one 
is possessed of a mind that is cheery, hopeful, and more or less 
contented. The reactions of mind upon body, in terms of 
industrial ^ciency, can hardly be over-emphasized. But as 
long as the worker is left to grope with the problems of old 
age individually, the wage-earner — especially the middle-aged 
worker — can hardly be expected to maintain a happy state 
of mind. 

To many millioni^ of workers in the United States today, 
the future is a dark, unfathmnable abyss in which hope, inde- 
pendence and comfort have no place. Advancing age is looked 
upon with great apprehension and dread even by many who are 
engaged in the skilled trades. What with the unemployment 
of old age, the hi^ cost of living, and the numerous other 
1 Penns^raida R^Kot p. H. 
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vicissitudes of modem life, their meagre savings are soon ex- 
hausted. Slowly, as the years advance, the thought of what he 
is to face during the days when he is no longer capable of 
working, robs the mind of the tniddle-aged worker of every form 
of contentment and enjoyment of the present. The thought 
of helplessness in the future gradually fills the life of a worker, 
especially if he is already advanced in age, with a fear and a 
feeling of fatalism which has a deadening influence upon every- 
thing he does. The prospect of the poorhouse with its stigma 
of pauperism, so detestable to the honest wage-earner, haunts 
him like a dark shadow and saps every bit of his vitality. The 
dreadful thought that after a lifetime of valuable service, he 
will be compelled to give up long- cherished home ties and life 
associations, to lose sight of the old home, to hear no longer 
the sound of his loved ones' voices, is constantly before him and 
fills his life with bitterness. He knows that life mast soon 
end for htm, yet he has one ambition left — not to die in a 
poorhouse. And these reflections inevitably result, especially 
to the sensitive and thoughtful worker, who cannot help dwell- 
ing with horror on the dreary period of old-age imprisonment 
which awaits him, in physical deterioration and the redaction 
of physical vigour, which in turn increasingly affect adversely 
his interest, efficiency, and contentment. Under these circum- 
stances, what opportunities are there for the conservation of 
energy and the increase of production? 

(d) THE COST TO THE TODNOES 
6£1I£KATI01IS AND TO 80CIETT 

The present system of aged relief stands indicted not merely 
because it is inadequate, incompetently administered, and de- 
structive of industrial efficiency. It must be called to account 
chiefly because of the detrimental effect it has upon the future. 
The present methods of caring for the aged necessitate a re- 
consideration and a readjustmmt because of their evil results 
upon the cfKning generation and upon society as a whole. For 
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of greater social significance and more far-reaching importance 
than either the money spent on the decrepit, or the treatment 
received bj those whose lives have been spent and whose hopes 
of rehabilitation or restoration to society are slight, more 
sinister than even the industrial inefficiency it creates, are the 
effects the present methods of aged relief liave upon great num- 
bers of the younger and especially middle-aged wage-earners. 

It is now generally recognized that society ultimately pays 
the price for all its apathy and resultant maladjustments. 
From the first impression it would appear that while this truth 
may be admitted, the price in the case of the ne^ected aged 
would be reduced to a minimum. For the great majority of 
the aged are rarely restored to active social participation, and 
their effect upon society, whether for good or evil, would seem 
to be nil. However, a closer obserration reveals an intimate 
rdationship between the superannuated workers and the 
younger generation with its children. 

The data given in a preceding chapter show that, while aged 
dependency is widespread in this country, most persons^ de- 
spite their poverty, succeed in avoiding either public or private 
diarity. Obviously, these do not all commit suicide upon reach- 
ing old age, nor are many found actually starving on the 
streets. Most of these aged folk, as shown in the preceding 
chapters, are taken care of by their children or relatives. In- 
deed, this is given by the Pennsylvania Commission as the chief 
difference between those who remain "non-dependent" and 
those who must seek the poorhouse as their sheltering place. 
The studies of the different State Commissions show conclusively 
that few children able to do so are unwilling to aid their 
parents. On the other hand, it was found that in many in- 
stances children were supporting their aged parents, against 
great odds, either because of deep attachment to them or be- 
cause of pride, which would rather suffer in silence than accept 
charity. While this may seem a very meritorious act, to those 
who consider it an obligation for children to support their 
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parents, or who take it as indication of the much-prized family 
solidarity, it can hardly be accepted as a desirable basis of 
society, under present conditions, that the older generation 
must be supported by the younger. 

The younger generation must be considered in any discussion 
of the aged problem, especially if it is to be accepted that the 
aged are to be supported by their children. The proverbial 
"mother-in-lair" is undoubtedly blamed for many more things 
than she is actually guilty of. Nevertheless, there are tew 
persons vho could not reflect upon one or more of their ac- 
quaintances whose young lives have been made pitiably wretched, 
and in some instances totally ruined, by the constant '^pester- 
ing" of an old father-in-law or mother-in-law. Such conflicts 
are almost inevitable. 

Remain Holland's characteristic Frenchman, Colas Breu^ 
non, faced with such a situation after a fire, bewails his mis- 
fortune thus: 

"I have lost everything in the world." thought I. "My h(Hne, 
— the house was full of dear memories, — and the hope of ever 
having another of my own; all my savings, which it took me 
years to get together, bit by bit, and which were so much the more 
valuable to me, and worst of all, my independence is gone; tax 
now, of course, I shall have to live with one of my children, and 
I don't know which of us will hate it the most. It is the one 
thing I have always been resolved against, as the worst that could 
happen. There is no use telling me that I love them, and they 
love me, — I know all that, but young people and old interfere with 
each other, and it is natural and proper for a bird to sit on its 
own nest, and hatch out its own eggs in its own way. Respect 
for the old is all very well, or rather it makes a difficulty, for you 
arc not on an equality with people when you are obliged to show 
them respect. I have tried to behave so that my five children 
should not have too much respect for me, and I think [ have suc- 
ceeded pretty well, but there must always he a distance between 
us. Parents come and go in their children's lives, like strangers 
from a far country; there can never be perfect understanding 
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from one generation to another, and too often there ia, on the 

contrary, interference and irritation." 

Ab a rule the old persons hate to feel dependent apon their 
chOdren. They suffer greatly from not being "able to make 
their own dollar," instead of accepting it from their children. 
On the one hand, the old who for years have been accuatomed 
to be looked up to as the superiors and masters of the house- 
hold can hardly adjust themselves to a position of "added 
burdens," when they become dependent upon their children. 
They find it difficult to give up their authority. On the 
other hand, even loyal children begin to lose their respect for 
parents who have become feeble, irritable, and burdensome. As 
a result there is frequently great suffering on the part of both 
the old and young generations, which sometimes ends disas- 
trously for the children. 

In addition to the evil elTccts upon the second generation de- 
scribed above, there is also the third generation to he considered. 
It seems cruel to force any father or mother in this twentieth 
century to decide between supporting old parents and con- 
tenting themselves with a little less food, less room, less clothing, 
and the curtailment of their children's education ; or sending 
parents to the poorhouse or charitable agencies, accepting the 
stigma of pauperism, and thus assuring themselves of more 
food, more room, and more clothing, and a better education for 
their children which would help them to become somewhat more 
proficient workers. This is a difficult alternative, yet it is 
certain that thousands of parents in the United States are an- 
nually compelled to make such decisions. 

Unfortunately for the children, the hateful odium of charity 
and pauperism is so repugnant to self-respecting labouring men 
and women that the decision, in the majority of such cases, is 
made in favour of the passing generation. Thus the lack of 
provisions for the old is often responsible for the stunted and 
thwarted growth of the children. Because of the necessity 
of supporting tfae aged, the children are frequently doomed to 
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under-nourishment ; and to a life in the midst of crowded and 
unsanitary quarters. The children are compelled to leave 
xchool early in life and join the ranks of the unskilled; to add 
further to the already over-crowded industries and thus lower 
the wages of their own fathers and other such workers. They 
are doomed to physical deterioration early in life, and in turn 
to aged d^endency, in order that they may keep up the vicious 
cycle. And this slaughter of the innocent brought upon the 
altar of ignorance to the ostrich continues, because the major- 
ity of the people in the United States still are afraid to lift 
their heads from the sand. They dread to face and meet the 
facts — as every other civilized country has already done — 
with a constructive social policy, for fear that in doing so t^ey 
may be accused of "paternalism," or "socialism," or perhaps 
"Bolshevism" ! 



PART TWO 
CAUSES OP OLD AGE DEPENDENCY 



CHAPTER V 

INDIVIDUAL CAUSES OF OLD-AGE 
DEPENDENCY 

Hie causes that make for depeodency in old age, lilce those 
which make for poverty in general, are many and varied. The 
forces which underlie the brutal sweeping aside of thousands of 
wage-earners as decrepit and dependent, are ordinarily too 
complex and of too heterogeneous a nature to permit of enumer* 
ation. Some are due, doubtless, to congenital or hereditary 
biological influences, some to physical environment and social 
heredity, while others may be the result of the existing social, 
econtmiic, political, and perhaps even moral conditions. No 
completely accurate classification can be made of the factors 
and influences which go to make up human Ufe, and which result 
in the fortune or misfortune of the individual. What may seem 
the effect of one particular cause may be so only in part. The 
main cause may overlap and encroach upon one or more related 
causes. It is especially difficult to classify the causes which 
make for old-age dependency, as even first-hand information 
cannot be taken at its face value in this instance ; for frequently, 
where the mental grip of the aged upon life is loosening, many 
things are complained of which may have little or no actual 
basis for complaint. The division of individual and socio-eco- 
nomic causes of old-age depoidency made in the following 
chapters must not, therefore, be taken to mean that they are 
mutually exclusive. The classification is made largely for con- 
venience and on the ground that certain influences are more 
closely related, and are affected by the individual, while others 
lie largdy outside of the individual and are more intimately 
allied with and dependent upon the current social and economic 
forces. 
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SUPSBANNnATION AS A. CADBB Or 
OLD-AOB SEPBMDBNCT 

In an; diactusion of the causes of old-age depeadaicy it is 
important to state first the part played b; feebleness and in- 
efficiency, naturally resulting from old age. The studies made 
by the several State Commissions, as veil as by many other 
competent authorities reveal that old age as such is a com- 
parativdy minor cause of dependency in later life. As was 
pointed out before, the present problem of old age is due largely, 
not to the total incapacity or feebleness on the part of the aged, 
but rather to their inability to cope with the conditions under 
the hij^y developed modem machine industry which finds less 
need for expertness and experience and greater use for speed 
and rapid production. As a result, the younger generation, 
though less experienced, is continuously crowding out the older 
and less efficient workers. 

The small part old age, as such, plays in dependency may 
be seen from the following: The lliirteenth U. S. Census* 
pauper enumeration gives the percentage of aged and infirm 
in almshouses as 32.1. The Massachusetts Commission in 1910 
found the percentage of physical defect, due to old age, 
among the aged poor 60 years and over, ranging from 17.2 in 
the case of those receiving State and Military aid, to 35.7 in the 
case of those receiving private outdoor relief. Of 188 cases 
studied in Hamilton, Ohio, as to the cause of their retirement, 
only 26 attributed it directly to old age. Among the alms- 
house inmates in Ohio, of 1,608 cases investigated, only 90 or 
5.6 per cent, attributed it to the same cause. In Pennsyl- 
vania also only 83.9 per cent, among almshouse paupers, 4/7.6 
per cent, amoag inmates of benevolent homes, and 25 per cent, 
among the non-dependent aged SO years of age and over were de- 
fective because of old age. In a study of 6,000 dependent fam- 
ilies who come under the care of the New York Charity Organ- 
isation Society during the years 1907-1908, Professor Devinc 
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found only 11.08 per cent, who were dependent because the head 
of the family was 60 years old or more.^ 

DBPENDENCT ]>C£ TO WANDtO £AJL»IN6 POWES. 

Closely associated with superannuation as a factor in depend- 
ency is the decreasing earning power of those who have passed 
their prime in life. It is commonly known that in many of the 
larger industries the age of employment is set below the age of 
40 and in some cases not above 85. As a result many workers, 
who for one reason or another are compelled to leave the 
occupations in which they were engaged for many years, can- 
not be re-employed in the trades in which they have acquired 
expertness and experience. These are compelled to seek new 
employment more suited to their age, which invariably means 
decreased wages. As a factor in dependency this is of utmost 
significance, for it must be remembered that in spite of the re< 
daction in wages the expenditures of these persons for food and 
rent, even under normal conditions of living costs, remain the 
same, while the exp^iditures for medicines are increasing with 
age. 

The extent of the changes in occupation, with the resulting 
decrease in wages among workers who have passed their prime, 
may be judged from the following. The Ohio Commission 
found in its studies of wage-earners in Hamilton, that many 
men of weak physique who enter occupations like moulding, 
blacksmithing and boiler-making, make the discovery that they 
are not equal to the strain, after it is too late. These are 
forced to seek new and lighter employments. Its intensive 
analysis of the Census reports regarding ages and occupations 
indicates : 

"That there are certain onskilled occupations which old men 
enter after they have been compelled to give up work in their 
principal occupations. There is a striking preponderance of old 
men in such occupations as those of janitor, city labourer, watch- 
nun for cities, and boarding and lodging house keepers. Nearly 

1 B. T. De^iM^ Hlseif and Its Causes, p. aOi. 
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24.S per cent, of the boarding and lodging house keepers (male), 
in the United States in 1900 were between 45 and 54; 21.8 per 
cent, were between 55 and 6+ and 15.2 per cent, were 65 and over. 
Of the watchmen, policemen and firemen 21.9 per cent, were be- 
tween 45 and 54; 14.0 per cent, were between 55 and 65 and 5.4 
per cent, were 65 and over. Of the janitors and sextons 21.8 
per cent, were between 45 and 54; about 17.9 per cenL were be- 
tween 55 and 64 and 9.7 per cent, were 65 and over. ]n 1910, 
52.0 per cent of the janitors, 6S.4 per cent, of the sextons, 41.3 
per cent, of the city labourers, 65.7 per cent, of the city watch- 
men, and 55.0 per cent, of the boarding and lodging house keepers 
were 45 and over." 

The foregoing, condudesr the Commiasion, shoira tiiat: 

"Many woricingmen are compelled between 50 and 60 to leave 
trades which impose a severe physical strain." ' 

Comparisons of wages earned in old age with those earned at 
lesser ages bear out the relationship of old age to decreased 
earnings even more clearly. According to the findings of the 
Massachusetts Commission in 1910, of all aged classes investi* 
gated, the earnings at the time of investigation varied consider- 
ably from their eanungs in the last occupations. While 81.S 
per cent, were found earning above $10 per week, at the time of 
investigation, 49.9 per cent, were in this wage-earning group 
during their last occupations The percentage of those who re- 
ceived below $10 a week was 60.1 during their previous earnings ; 
while 68.7 per cent earned below this sum at time of inves- 
tigation, or just prior to their admission to the various insti- 
tutions. 

Valuable information regarding the wages earned by paupers 
in old age, just prior to their admission to an institution, and 
in their earlier days is also supplied by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission. It comments: 

"While S2.80 per cent, of the almshouse inmates earned less 

lOUo Report pp 211-^13. 
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than $8 per week in their earlier jrears, a greater number, or 41.12 
per cent, were earning the same sum prior to their admission. On 
the other hand, while 61.07 per cent, were earning hetween $8 and 
$20 per week in their yomiger days, only 32.48 per cent, were 
earning the same amount at the time of admission. Thu would 
prove that the earning power of these inmates was gradually 
declining, due either to old age or similar causes. The small 
wages earned by the majority of the inmates also seem to show 
that many of these aged folk could not earn a sufGcient sum to 
maintain themselves in comfort- Of those who reported their 
last earnings 21. SS per cent, earned between $12 and $20 per 
week and only 6.4 per ^ent. were making $20 or more a week." ^ 

IJICK OF PAHII.Y COMNECTIOKS 

In the discussions of family connections (Chapter III)> 
it was seal that aged dependency and pauperism are almost in 
inverse ratio to the number of children or relatives. Indeed, 
the presence of large numbers of childless persons in our poor- 
houses indicates clearly the connection between abnormally 
deficient family relationships and pauperism. In a total of 
44,433 female paupers enumerated by the U. S. Census of 
1910, only 30.9 per cent, had children still living. In Fenn- 
sylvania also, the Commission found, that while 63.6 per cent 
among the almshouse paupers had no children, in the case of 
those classified as "non-dependent aged," only 10.6 per cent, 
had no children living. 

SICKNESS AKn INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AS CAUSES 07 AGED 
DEPENSBNCT 

Very closlely related to, and constantly attendant upon, aged 
dependency is physical disability resulting from either accident 
or bad health in general. It is common knowledge among social 
and charity workers that ill health stands out as the largest 
factor in all causes of dependency. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that in at least 60 per cent, of the families who apply 
I PennsylTanla Report p 30. 
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for aid, j^jsicol disability* either directly or indirectly, con- 
stitutes the paramount cause for relief. The profalem of old 
age is largdy a problem of sickness and invalidity. This fact 
is generally recognized in European countries -where old age 
insurance is frequently operated in conjunction with health 
and invalidity insurance systems. In these countries there are 
usually more persons receiving invalidity pensions than old age 
pensions. 

The extent of sickness as a cause of dependency among the 
aged may be deduced from the following official studies. The 
U. S. Census enumeration of almshouse paupers in 1910 dis- 
closes that "Of the 84,198 paupers enumerated in almshouses 
on January 1, 1910, 63,619, or 63.7 per cent., were reported 
as having some serious phy^cal or mental defect." The Mas- 
sachusetts Commission in 1910 found in its almshouse population 
only 12.6 per cent, able-bodied persons and the general percent- 
age of physically defective ones for all classes was high (72.2). 

Of the conditions in Ohio, Br. John O'Grady concludes : 

"These figures, as well as the general observation of the invea- 
tigatora during the coarse of the stady, seem to indicate that sick- 
ness, disease and accident are important factors in shortening the 
period of man's economic usefulness. Many of the workers inter- 
viewed stated that they began to fail after 50. Machinists and pat- 
tern makers complained of defective eyesight and the molders of 
rheumatism. As a rule they paid little attention to these disorders 
until there was a breakdown compelhng them to give up work for 
two or three months. 

"Illnesses were more important than any other cause in bring- 
ing about premature superannuation and frequently required the 
expenditure of all previous savings. 

"There was every indication that for many wage-earners over 50 
in Hamilton, the problem of sickness was really serious. The mal- 
adjustments, neglects aud excesses of early life were then mik- 
ing themselves felt. One hundred and fifty-five of the men inter- 
viewed reported themselves as afflicted with definite disorders of 
varions kinds, such as rheumatism and kidney, bladder and stomach 
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troubles. These ailments, aceentiuLted by ngt, freqnentljr com- 
pelled them to be absent from work for two or three months at 
a time.' 

"Of the 2,260 infirmary inmates of whom a detailed study 
was made, it was possible to obtain informatioti in regard to 
the most important cause of poverty in 1,608 cases. Disease^ 
sickness, or accident was given as the most important cause of 
dependency in 482, or 29,9 per cent, of the total number of 
cases." ' 

Sickness was also found to be the leading cause of disalnlity 
by the Pennsylvania CommiBsion. Thia cause was jpven by 84.5 
per cent, in the case of the almshouse group ; 36.2 among Be- 
nevolent Home inmates and VJ per cent, among the "non-depoid- 
ent" aged. 

The part played by physical disability in old-age depend- 
ency, however, is not confined to the actual period of senility. 
Indeed, illness and poverty are all too closely inter-related 
throu^out our social system. It is very often difficult to 
determine which comes first. The Social Insurance Commission 
of California found in a tftudy of 600 families who received 
public aid* that there were many family heads who had beoi 
earning considerably more than the average wage, but who 
were, nevertheless, compelled to ask for aid because of sick- 
ness which had consumed the savings of years. 

That sickness encroaches upon the small property posses- 
sions of the poor and succeeds in ultimately wiping them out, 
is clearly brought out by the investigations of at least two 
State Commissions. Of all dependent groups investigated by 
the Massacbasetts Commission, 60.1 per cent, of those who had 
property in thetr earlier days attributed its loss to prolonged 
illness. In Pennsylvania 30.6 per cent, of the almshouse pau- 
pers and 88.3 per cent, of the "non-dependent" aged claimed 
to have disposed of their previous property possessions in 
ord^ to meet emergencies, largely those of sickness. 

1 OUo Report p 223. 
tlbld p 2«L 
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The relationship of bad health aDd dependency is indeed of 
such importance that a aummary of some of the data gathered 
by the most recent State Coinniiasiong on Health Insurance 
' is exceedingly valuable in this discussion. 

As early as 1900, the National Conserration ComtniBSioD in 
its report on national vitality declared that one rarely finds 
a person past forty-five years of age who is in perfect health. 
Since that time this broad statement of ill health has' been cor- 
roborated by many studies of health conditions as found among 
different groups of workers. 

"In an jntensire physical examination of garment workers in 
New York City, made by the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice in 1911-15, it was found that among Z,0S6 males examined, 
there were present 9,541 defects and diseases, or an average of 
4.57 for each male. The examination of 1,000 females showed 
0,916 defects and diseases, or 4.88 for each female.* 

"Our knowledge of morbidity among the general papulation has 
been increased during the past few years by the surveys made by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Surveys among the indus- 
trial policy-holders of this company have been made by the agents 
and have covered Rochester, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Kansas City, 
Mo., cities of West Virginia, cities of Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, Trenton, N. J., and the Chelsea district of New York City. 
A total of 579,197 white men, women and children were covered 
and 10,878 were found unable to work, or 18.8 per thousand. 
A total of 876,678 people over 15 years of age showed 8.686 
cases of disabling illness or 22.9 per thousand. The average dis- 
abling sickness for each of tiie persons of working age was, there- 
fore, 8.4 days or 6.9 woricing days per year. When the data 
for disabling illness are classified according to sex, they show 
that white males over 15 have a morbidity rate of 22.8 per thou- 
sand and white females over 15 have a rate of 2S.0 per thousand. 
These sickness rates represent an average total loss of 8.3 days 
a year for men and 8.4 days per year for women. If these rates 
are applied to the population over 19 in Ohio (8,700,000), it gives 

' I CHiio Report p A2. 
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an annual total of 31,000,000 sick days and a losa of 23,000,000 
working days per year. 

"The United States Commission on Industrial Relations esti- 
mated upon the basis of an examination of sickness statistics of 
more than a million workmen, that each industrial worker loses 
an average of nine days a year. This estimate is approved by 
Warren and Sydenstricker in their report on health insurance for 
the United States Public Health Service. 

"The esperience of nine benefit funds, in Ohio, covering 
66S,I63 workers and 131,921 cases of disability which lasted 
eight days and over and which were due to sickness and non-indus- 
trial accident was examined. The analysis showed that for every 
100 members, there were 19.7 cases of disability lasting ei^t 
days and over. The average number of days' disability per mem- 
ber per year — based on these cases, exclusive of days of disability 
beyond 189 days — was 6,0 days. In the Workmen's Sick and 
Death Benefit Fnnd which was analyzed separately, it is esti- 
mated upon the basis of compensated cases of disability lasting 
more than one day — exclusive of days of disability beyond one 
year — that each member was compensated on the average of 6.D 
days of disability a year. Since these figures are for compen- 
sated cases only and do not include days of disability beyond the 
specified ranges, they are, therefore, somewhat less than the total 
sickness among the groups studied. From the mass of data all 
pointing to the same conclusion, the Commission estimates that 
for the whole group of employed workers in Ohio the average days 
of sickness will be about nine days annually.^ 

"Among the 668,165 workers under observation, there were 
181,921 cases of disability lasting eight days or over, or 19.7 cases 
for every 100 members. Of the cases lasting eight days or more, 
S4.7 per cent. lasted from eight to 14 days; 19.5 per cent, lasted 
from 15 to 21 days; ll.S per cent, lasted from 22 to 27 days; 
7.9 per cent, over one month but less than two months; 6.4 per 
cent, over two months but less than three months; 7.1 per cent. 
Oyer three months but less than six months and S.I per cent 
over six months." * 

1 GtOo Report pp 66-68, 
s Ibid Dp M-«7. 
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In Dr. Emmet's study of the Workmen's Sick and Benefit 
Societj, * alreadj referred to in a prerious chapter, the average 
age of the members of this organiiation, composed largely of 
wage-«amers, was 42.9 years. The total moobership and the 
total cases of disability due to sicknesb and iiguries of theae 
were found as follows: 



Ttatal No. of Cams So. of IHsablUtr 

DlMbili^ per Days anoiig 

Year No. of Members Cuea 1,000 Memben 1,000 Members 

UU «0,SH 10.TS1 36T.8 4,990.6 

1018 49/>T6 llJOe ST4.0 Bffn.* 

lOU 4S^1 11^1 aeu 6,606.8 

1016 18,800 ILatO 8B9.S S,83a4 

1916 4MS8 11.870 968.0 S,a8&4 

Thus the total membership during a period of five years was 
subjected to a disability extent measured by 48,886 sick per- 
sons, disabled an aggregate of 1,223,324 days or an average 
of 6.6 days per member and 28.1 days per disabled person. 

The PamsylTania Health Insurance Commission in its report 
of 1919 concludes: 

"More than S83,000 persona in the State are constantly suffer- 
ing from illness; appioiimately 140,000 from severe, and 245,000 
from slighter illnesses. 

"The sTerage loss of working time among employes in the State 
is at least six days each year because of sickness. In 1916, 8,025,071 
working daya were lost becanae of industriftl ucidenta in the State; 
sickness causes approximately five to seven times as much loss as 
industrial accidents. 

"At the nominal rate of $2.00 a day the wage loss to employ^ 
of this State every year because of illness is at least $3S,000,000.' 

"A study of twelve well organised establishment funds, was made 
during the summer and fall of I9I8 by the Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Pennsylvania Health Insurance Commissions with the help of 
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Mr. Boris Emmet of the United SUtes Bureau of Labour StaUstica. 
The results of this stud; were tabulated by the Ohio Commbsion 
in ten groupings. The benefit associations selected for study include 
employes in the following occupations : railroad transportation, manu- 
facture of iron and steel products, textiles, steel mill, general foundry 
work and letter carriers. The most important facts to be gathered 
from this study relate to the duration of the illnesses for which 
benefit had been paid. As most of the funds had a seven day 
'waiting period' only cases of more than eight days' duration were 
used in the combined experience tables. Because of difi'erences in 
administration of benefits and hazards of the several occupations 
represented, the proportions of cases of long and short duration 
vary widely in the difi'erent funds. For instance, 53.78 per cent, of 
the sickness in Fund No. 1 lasted less than two weeks, while in 
Fund No. 10 only 16.1 per cent, was of this duration. In the 'over- 
aix months' {group. Fund No. 1 had 1.89 per cent, of its cases, while 
Fund No. 10 had 5.24 per cent. 

"Taking the combined experience of these funds, however, it 
was found that S4.56 per cent, of the cases lasted less than two 
weeks; 84.68 lasted more than a month, and 3.26 per cent, more 
than six months." * 

The Connecticut Report of the Public Welfare Commission 
in an examination of the disability experiences of 22 factory 
Mutual Benefit Associations in that State also finds that: 

"The average number of disability days per member per year 
for the 22 associations taken as a whole is 4.9 days. Making 
allowance for the fact that in these associations disabilities of 
shorter duration than the waiting period and disability running 
beyond the maximum benefit period are not reported, it is found 
that on the average a workman is disabled approximately six days 
per year because- of non-industrial accidents and sickness. This 
figure is the same as was disclosed by the investigation of the 
Social Insurance Commission of the State of California. 
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"The individaal experience for one year of a concern which 
employs approximately 1,200 females showed for this group that 
the average number of disability days due to non-industrial acci- 
dents and sickness per female employe per year was 17.2."' 

According to the American Labour Legislation Review for 
December 1920 (p. 232), the United States Department of 
Labour estimates that 450,000,000 days* time is lost every year 
by 50,000,000 workers in this country on account of sickness. 

The degree of physical disability in the United States as a 
whole is told vividly by the military draft rejections for physi- 
cal defects. Of all the young men examined in the United 
States by the draft boards 29.11 per cent, were rejected on 
account of physical defects. 

The responsibility of industrial accidents for a great deal 
of poverty and dependency is known to all. The exact number 
of industrial accidents occurring in the United States annually, 
however, is still impossible to determine. Even the best State 
compensation laws include neither all classes of workers nor 
all hazards, and no complete statistics of accidents are there- 
fore available. For the year 1913 the U. S, Bureau of Labour 
Statistics ' estimated the probable approximate number of 
fatal industrial accidents in the United States at 25,000 for 
both sexes, and the number of injuries involving a disability 
of more than four weeks at approximately 700,000. This 
estimate of comparatively prolonged disability was obviously 
no indication of the total number of minor accidents which 
occurred during that year. In a study of 10,000 accidents in 
the iron and steel industry involving disability of one day and 
over, made by the same Bureau,' it was found that in 4<1.2 
per cent, of the cases the disability terminated in the first 
week ; 69.8 per cent, of the total cases terminated in two weeks, 
while 77.7 per cent, recovered in four weeks. If the accidents 
in the iron and steel industry are taken as representative of 
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indiutr; in general, in the United States, in respect to the 
period of termination, it would mean that the total number ot 
industrial accidents in the United States approximate 4,000,- 
000 a year. 

Miss Margaret Gadsbj in a recent study of industrial acci- 
dent Btatistics in the United States * points out succinctly the 
deplorable inadequacy of complete data on this subject: 

"How many industrial accidents occur yearly in the United 
States? We do not know. To what extent hare workmen's com- 
pensation laws and the safety moTement mitigated the accident 
evil in American industries? We are unable to determine with 
any degree of certainty. Wiiat arc the causes of industrial acci- 
dents? What is the accident frequency rate in the leading indus- 
tries; the accident severity rate? We do not know. Where can 
preventative measures be most effectively applied? It has never 
been adequately determined; there are no adequate comparable 
data. How many industrially disabled are there in the country 
who vril] be affected by the recent legislation extending the pro- 
visions of the rehabilitation act to the industrial cripple? No 
authoritative statistics are available. What is the annual loss 
in productive efficiency through industrial accidents? What is 
the annnal cost in time and money lost through accidents in in- 
dustry? We do not know; there are no figures available by 
which it can be determined . . . Even the part of this informa- 
Uon which is the most elementary — the mere number of acci- 
dents occurring within a given year — is unavailable for the country 
as a whole. Xot only is there no uniform method of tabulating 
statistics of accidents for the entire country, but also few States 
con be said to have accurate knowledge of the total number of 
accidents occurring in the industries within their borders. As for 
an analysis of such accidents as to cause and severity within each 
industry, only half a dozen States can be said to have approxi- 
mated a significant analysis." 

From a study of all the available sources of information 
which, Misa Gadsby states, "can in no case be said to represent 
1 I^obour Review, Mordt 1031, pp 161-116 
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the total nuqjber of accidents occurring within the State,** 
she presents' the foUoving industrial accident figures for the 
years 1917-1918-1919. 



Year 


Fatal Acddents 


Non-Fatal Acddents 


19IT 
1918 
1»U 


11,111 

19,068 


1,898JB1 
l,6W.ni 



The above totals, as was pointed out, are incomplete. Ynaa 
several states no figures whatever were available for the period 
covered. In four instances, the figures refer to accidents in 
mines only. In some cases only accidents resulting in more than 
two weeks' disability are included, and in one case the data 
refer only to such accidents occurring in establishments where 
women and children are employed. In addition, the investi- 
gator contends : "A State that has a seven-day waiting period 
has no record of approximately 40 per cent, of its tabulatable 
accidents. Those States having a waiting period of two weeks 
have no record of from 66 to 70 per cent, of their industrial 
casualties." 

After a thorough analysis of European and American indus- 
trial accident rates, Rubinow concludes : 

"That there occur in the United States annually some 30,000 
fatal industrial accidents, about 200,000 accidents leading to per- 
manent disability, of which nearly 60,000 are cases of actual loss 
of part of bodj, and about 100,000 resulting in disability of under 
23 per cent, and another 90,000 in disability of 25 to 50 per 
cent., and the remainder cause disability of over 50 per cent. 
In addition, some 170,000 accidents are serious in that disability 
lasts over three months, bnt eventually they result in complete 
recovery, especially, if economic conditions favour it." * 

A recent pamphlet issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company declares that the United States leads all other coun- 
tries "equally advanced industrially and socially" in indus- 
trial deaths. It is stated that there are "not less than 85,000 

1 1. H. Rubinow, Social Intnrance, p 68. 
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deaths from accidental causes each year in this country. If 
our accident rate were reduced to that of England and Wales, 
we should have only 44,000 deaths from accidents." 

B. W. Little of the Safety Institute of America, referring 
to the 2,000,000 industrial accidents in the United States eviray 
year, points out that each of more than 700,000 industrial 
workers loses more than four weeb every year as a result of 
industrial accidents ; that there are at leaA 22,S00 industrial 
deaths annually in this country, and that our industries tam 
out each year 16,000 workmen suflTering from perman^it dis- 
ability — "battle casualties of peace." ' 

The above estimates are hardly exaggerated. In the State 
of Sfassachusetts alone, whose population was less than three 
and one-half millions in 1910, there were reported to the Indus- 
trial Accident Board of that State, the following number ot 
injuries: 

Year Nnmber 

ISIB-IB M,eai 

1918-14 98,7X9 

1914-15 95,T69 

1916-W 187,696 

1916-17 174,873 

1917-18 170,718 1 

The New York Industrial Commission found that from July 
1, 1914, to Jan. 1, 1916, there were 683 industrial accidents in 
that State every working day. In other words, there were in 
that State alone 816,000 industrial accidents in ^ghtecn 
months. According to the September, 1920, Bulletin of the 
New York Industrial Commission there were during the year 
ending June, 1920, 346,672 industrial accidents reported to 
the above Commission. During the three-year period of 1915 
to 1917 the total cases compensated in Wisconsin, including 
both fatal and non-fatal accidents, was 40,980.' During the 
year ending June 30, 1919, 18,448 cases of injury were reported 

1 Labour LcglBlatlon Review, Dec. 1920, p 232. 
tLdxntr Reriev, March 1919, pp 223-24. 
■ lUd, Jnfy 1919, p 185. 
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Qoder the Wiaconfitn lair, vhile daring the year eadxag Jane 
1920, 18,441 additional cases of injury were reported. ^ In 
California, the Industrial Accident Conunission gives the total 
number of accidents for the calendar year of 1918 in that State 
as 104,767.* In 1919 the total increased to 108,947.* 

In Fennaylvama the Department of Labour and Industry 
Reports state that in 1916 there were 255,616 accidents of all 
kinds. In 1917 the number decreased to 227,880. In 
1918 there were in Pennsylvania a total of 184344 indus- 
trial accidents, 3,403 of which were fatal. In 53,783 or 
29.1 per cent, of the cases, the injuries resulted in a loss of 
more than 14 days, while in 127,658 or 69.1 per cent., the dis- 
ability lasted from two to 14 days. The total number of 
days lost that year amounted to 2,767,4/71 and the wages lost 
amounted to $10,286,872. In 1919 there were a total number 
of 152,544 industrial accidents of which 2,669 were fatal.* 
There were lost throuj^ accidents during the same year 2,053,- 
277 work days in Pennsylvania, an average of 13.46 days lost 
for each accident. The total wage loss through accident dur- 
ing that year amounted to $8,756,697, or an average wag* 
loss of $57.47 for each acetdent.' 

In 1920 the total number of accidents amounted to 174,979 
of which 2,514 were fatal. The number of days lost was 2,442, 
219 and the wage loss amounted to $12,164,829." 

How staggering is the accident toll exacted by industries 
may be seen from the following Pennsylvania figures. During 
the five years — 1916-1920 — since the inauguration of the 
Compensation Bureau of Pennsylvania, there occurred a total 
of 995363 industrial accidents', of which 14,108 were fatal. 

1 Biennial Report, 1918-1920 pp T1-T5, Indostrfal CoDunlSBion of Wis- 
consin. Madison 1920. 

1 Report of Indnstrlat Accident Com. California Jul; 1, 1918 to June 
80, 1919, p 43. 

sLatytar Review Jan. 1921 p 176. 

* Bulletin Fenna. Dept Labonr ft Industrf . VoL 6 No. 1 Series of 1919. 
» Ibid. Vol. 7, No. 2 Series of 1920, 

• Data Supplied by Dept. of Labour and Industry. 
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The total number of days lost amounted to 14^90,701. TIk 
total wage loss amounted to $60,146,065. 

The accident toll exacted by modem industries from the 
wage earners engaged in them, is also evident from the follow- 
ing. The accidents in the metal mines in the United States in 
1916 amounted to 48,237; 46,286 in 1917,^ and 42,916 in 
1918.' The number of coal mine fatal accidents were as 
follows:' 

Year Number 

iHS 2;i2e 

WIT 2,888 

I91S 2,580 

I&IS 2,809 

1920 (first 8 roontlu) I,8i0 

In the irOB and steel industry from 1910 to 1918 the indus- 
trial casualties were as follows : 

1910 48,288 

1911 88,811 

1913 M,164 

1018 57,182 

ISU 36^9 

1915.^ ,.-.. 18,940 

1916 21,887 

191T 58,888 

1918., M,601« 

The number of casualties on the steam roads in the United 
States were as follows in 1917: Killed 10,087; injured 194, 
806.*^ In 1918 the total casualties on the steam roads amounted 
to 9,286 killed and 174,676 injured." 

That it is the poorest workers who are largely affected by 
accidents is evident from the Fifth Annual Report of the In- 
dustrial Accident Board of Massachusetts. This report ana- 
lyzes the accident casetf for the year 1916-17 and finds that 66 

• Labour Review, August 1BI8, p 216. 
1 1bid June 1920. p 166. 

■ Ibid Jan. 1921, p 159. 

• Ibid NoTember 1919, p 254. 
t Ibid April 1919, p 199. 

• Ibid Mardi 19% p 160. 
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per cent, of the non-fatal iiguries were in the $8.01 to $1S.00 
a week wage>group. What effect this has upon the family is 
further revealed from an analysis of the dependents left by 460 
fatal cases in California in 1918, made by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Conunission of that State. The 460 individuals killed left 
a total of 817 persons who were completely dependent upon 
them. Of this total 829 were wives whose average a^ was 87.6 
years; 455 were children whose average age was 8.S years, 
while 88 others consisted of dependent parents and relatives 
whose average age -was about 65 years.* In Pennsylvania also 
of the 996^68 total industrial accidents which occurred during 
the period of 1916-1920, 582,609, or ahnost two-thirds of the 
cases, were married persons. The total number of dependents 
of the injured ones amounted to 802,236 during the five-year 
period. 

It is out of place to dwell here upon the tremendous price 
which is being paid annually in human and economic values in 
this country, largely as a sacrifice to greed and greater effi- 
ciency. That the accident rates are declining in practically 
all occupations is, of course, encourajpng. The rdatioD of 
the above figures to dependency, however, is obvious. What 
this annual hecatomb means in terms of destitution and mental 
and physical suffering to the victims and their dependmts per- 
mits no estimation. 

1 Report of California Commission p 60. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CHASM BETWEEN THE COST 
OF LIVING AND WAGES 

mie Tsges earned b? tlie labouring class^ in the United Statea 
are too intimately related to aged dependency and too impor- 
tant not to require the most thorough and careful conaideration. 
It is all too frequently assumed that the lack of individual 
savings for old age is an indication of thriftlessness and lack of 
foresight of the wage earner or his family. The plain 
fact is that the prevailing standard or daily wage is 
generally based upon the daily minimum needs, and permits of 
little or no saving. Rarely is it taken into consideration by 
either party to the labour contract in modem society that the 
basis of the daily wage must make provision for such ezigencieB 
as sickness, accident, disability and old age. Wage rates to- 
day depend largely upon demand and supply, and when labour 
ia purchased as a commodity in the open market it is naturally 
bought at the lowest possible price. Such a bargain obviously 
takes into consideration only the essential and immediate needs 
of the wage-earner and his family. Indeed, in determining the 
wage scale it is as if, in respect to old age, both employer and 
employ^ had accepted what has falsely been represented as 
Dr. Osier's theory, that men 60 and over have no right to 
live. Under such circumstances it is really surprising to find* 
as was disclosed in a previous chapter, large numbers of wage- 
earners who have actually had savings that were swept away 
by sickness and other misfortunes by the time they reached old 
age. Indeed, an examination of available wage statistics serans 
to show that the great mass of wage-earners in this country 
hare at no time received a wage which would enable them to 
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procure the American standard of living set by stndenti and 
government authorities as necessary to support a famSy con- 
sbting of the father, mother and three small childroi with the 
absolute necessities of life. 

1890-1900 

Prof. John A. Ryan in his book "A Living Wage" made 
an exhaustive and careful study of the Census Reports of 1890 
and 1900, as well as of numerous other statistical reports pre- 
pared by the Federal and variouff State labour bureaus, regard- 
ing wages and the cost of living during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. His studies of the cost of living during that decade con- 
vinced him that : 

"The condnsioDS that seem to be abondantly justified by the 
facts brongfat out may, therefore, be stated as follows: first, any- 
thing less than $600 per year is not a Living Wage in any of the 
cities of the United States; second, this snm is probably a Living 
Wage in those cities of the Sonthern States in which fuel, dothing, 
food and some other items of expenditures are cheaper than in the 
North; third, it is possibly a Living Wage in the moderately 
sised cities of the West, North and East; and fourth, in some 
of the largest cities of the last named regions, it is certainly not 
a Living Wage." * 

In addition to Professor Ryan's estimate, the United States 
Bureau of Labour in 1901 studied the incomes and expoiditurei 
of 25,440 families whose average size was 4.88 persons. This 
investigation showed that it cost at least $700 on the average 
to support each of these families.' 

After he had established his tftandard Professor Ryan then 
made a further study of wage reports and taking his estimate as 
the minimum basis, presented the following proportion of 
underpaid workers in the different industries: 
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No. of Per Cent of 

Btaphjtn and Yean Adult Halet Adult KUes 

Represented Represented Under-paid 

In SO Manufacturing Induatrica in 1890 1BJfi6B SI 

In Iron and Steel, 1S9I 17,600 81 

In RaUwaj Occupations, 1889 206,6M 80 

In 84 Manofacturing Industries, 1890 98,SU 66 

In S4 Manufacturing Industries, 1900 142,888 64 

In Rallwaj Occupations, 1900 and 1908 2,13S,71T TB 

In Manufacturing, Mass., 1890 and 1891 867,811 S0 

In Manufacturing, Wis., 1891 TO,SS« 61 

Id Manufacturing, Minn., 1^9 and 1900 99,878 SB 

In Manufacturing, Mass., 1899 and 1900 S1I,T2T 64 

In Manufacturing, Wis., 1899, 1900, 1901.... 217,022 70 

la Manufacturing, N. J., 1899, 1900, 1901.... 887,908 60 

Id Manufacturing, m, 1900 and 1901 180,890 08 « 

The important feature of the table, summarizeB ProferfsOT 
Ryan: 

"Is the perceatages, which may be taken aa fairly representative 
of average wage conditions in manafacturing and railway indns- 
tries. And the general level of remuneration in these two fields 
is undoubtedly quite as high aa the average of the other nrban 
occupations. It is to be noted, moreover, that these percentages 
reflect the conditions of 1890 and 1900-1908, when wages were 
about as high as they are at present (1005), fully as bi^ as 
the average of the last fifteen years, and higher than that of the 
last twenty-five years." * 

During the same period, according to Streightoff,' the 
yearly remuneration of the garment makers in 1894 in New 
York ranged from $249-94 for knec-pants-makers to $402 for 
cap-makers : and the male machine operators and handworkers 
of Chicago earned on the average $430 and $825, respectively, 
the average recompense of all male workers in the cloak-making 
trades being $330.42. In 1900, in North Dakota, were 2,168 
men investigated, whose wages averaged $536 ; Minnesota re- 
corded 66,889 workmen at an average of $492 ; and Wisconsin 
120,181, at $449. In the same year the average earnings of 

» "A Uving Wage" p 160. 

> Ibfd, p 161. 

s "^Iw Standard of Uving," by P. H. Strelghtoff, pp 60-68. 
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male cotton operators was $405.69 in Massachusetts, $248.84 

ia Georgia, $216.39 in North Carolina, and $207.58 in South 

Carolina, 

1901<1904 

In analyzing the labour reports of the StatesT of Nev Jersey 
and Massachusetts for 1901, Strei^toff found that 64.75 per 
cent, of all adult male factory employ^ in the manufacturing 
industries of the former State and 62.86 per cent, of the male 
employes in similar industries in the latter State earned lesa 
than $12 per ireek, or approximately $600 per year. ^ 

A study of family incomes made by the Massachu^tts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labour in 1902 revealed that it cost on the 
average about $800 to support each of these families, whose 
average size was 4.8 persons.* In the same year also the New 
York Bureau of Labour Statistics estimated that an income of 
$10 a week, or $620 a year, was inadequate for a family living 
in a dty.' 

From the 1902 reports of the Labour Bureaus, StreightofF * 
found that 62.61 per cent, of the male employes in the manu- 
facturing industries in New Jersey, and 61.35 per cent, of 
the male employes in Massachusetts earned less than $12 a week 
or approximately $600 per year. The Indiana returns for the 
same year showed the average earnings of pumpmen as $2.20 
per day, while that of trappers who worked only 215 days in 
the year was $1.13 per day. Professor Ryan also points out 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission's Reports for the 
year 1903 revealed that 72 per cent, of the more than two 
million railroad employes investigated earned less than $600 
per year. 

In 1904 Robert Hunter stated that: 

"It was shown by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics that 

I lite Standard of Living, Appendices A and B. 
iparmelec Poverty and Social Progress, p 8T, 
■ Ibid, p B8. 
<1lie Standard of living. Appendices A and B, p 01. 
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it takes $794 b year for a family of five persons to live on. 
John Mitchell has said that a minimum wage of $600 a year is 
necessary in the anthracite district for a worker with a family of 
ordinary sise. The New Yoik Bureau of Labour considers that 
$10 a week or $520 a year is inadequate for city workmen. A 
prominent official of one of the largest charities in New York 
City thinks that $2 a day, or about $624 a year, is necessary for 
a family of five in that dty." ^ 

From these estimateB Hanter expressed the opinion that $624 
was not too much for a family in New York City. "When one 
gets below these figures," he declared, "every dollar cut off 
may mean depriving a family of a necessity of life, in times 
of health even, and unquestionably in times of sickness." But 
in order to be thoroughly conservative he estimated "more or 
less arbitrarily, $460 a year as essential to defray the expenses 
of an average family, — a father, a mother, and three children, 
— ^in the cities and industrial communities of the New England 
States, of New Yorii, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois." 
"This estimate," he concluded, "would approach very nearly 
a fair standard for the poverty line; that is to say, if any 
working-class family should be unable to obtain this wage, they 
would in all likelihood be unable to obtain the necessaries for 
maintaining physical efficiency." " 

One of the most extensive investigations of wages in the 
United State* was made during 1903-1904 by the United States 
Census Bureau. This investigation covered 8,297,811 wagc- 
eamen of whom 2,619,026 or 79-4 per cent, were men; 688,699 
or 17.9 per cent, were women and some 90,167 or 2.7 were 
children. 

The accompanying taUe indicates that during the period 

itndied, over one quarter of the male workers were earning less 

than $8 a week, or less than $420 a year ; 46 per cent, earned 

less than $10 a week, while over 70 per cent, or nearly three- 

r Robert Htmter, Powr^, pp 31-58. 

iibfd pp n-e». 
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$35 and over 51,511 

fourths were eamiDg less than $16 a weA, or $780 a year. 
Ninety-ei^t per cent, of all wage-earners earned less than $26 
a week. The average for all dasses is $10.06, or approxi- 
mately $520 per year, the average for men being $11.16, for 
women $6.17, and for children $8.46. 

In the same year StreightofF made the following estimate of 
the distribution of income in the United States derived primarily 
from labour : ' 

Approximate number of males, 16 years old or over, emploved 

In 1904 U,«S,000 

N'ombcr earning mider $600 yeaily, or nnder SIS weekly U,T88^M0 

Number earning $600, but under $1,<>0& yeariy, $12 but nnder 

no wedtly 0,810,000 

Nimiber earning $1,000 or more yearly, or ISO or more weekly. . 1,600^000 

On the basis of the above data, Strei{^toff concluded that 
in 1904 over 60 per cent, of the males, at least 16 years of 
age, employed in manufacturing, mining, trade, transportation, 
and a few other occupations were earning less than $624 per 
annum, or less than $12 per week on an average. Summariz- 
ing the official reports which he studied, StreightofF also shows ' 
that 46.5 per cent, of the Illinois miners earned leab than $600 
per year. He ^ves the percentages of adult males, exclusive 
of officers, clerks and salaried persons, engaged in manufactur- 

I Report of Manufactures, Census Bureaa Part IV. pp 645-8, 1905. 
* Poverty and Sodal Progress p 6S. 
■ The Standard of Living, pp 60-64. 
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iag in the same year, whose earnings were less than $12 per 
week, as 62-86 in Massachusetts; 60.8 in New Jersey; 68.05 
in Missouri; 31.16 in Illinois, and 67.95 in Wisconsin. 

1905-1907 

From an intensive study of the budgets of 200 wage-earning 
families in New York City during the years 1903 and 190S, 
Mrs. More concluded as a result of her investigations that "a 
taoT living wage for a workingman*s family in New York City 
should be at least $728 a year or a steady income of $14 a 
week." ^ 

According to the Cenchis of Manufactures, the 4,244,638 
men engaged in manufacturing in 1906 received an average in- 
come of $533.96. Of 13,796 railway men in North Carolina, 
in the same year, 11,296 were found to have averaged less than 
$1.62 per day or $600 per year. In 30 Maine clothing fac- 
tories in 1905, 234 men investigated received wages averaging 
$10.82 per week, while 1078 women earned a mean weekly wage 
of $6.78. Of the adult males engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries during the same year, 68.6 per cent, in New Jersey and 
67.09 in Massachusetts earned leas than $12 per week.^ 

In concluding his estimates of what constitutes a living wage 
Professor Ryan states: 

"According to careful studies and estimates made hy several 
groups of investigators in 1906, the minimum cost of decent liv- 
ing for a family of moderate siee was: in New York, $950; in 
Chicago, $900; in Baltimore, $790; while the average for these 
and several other large cities was $9S8." 

Professor Ryan, however, declares : 

"The conclusion seems justified that at least sixty per cent, of 
the adult mule workers in the cities of the United States are today 
(1905) receiving less than $600 annually." ' 

During 1906, the percentages of adult male employes en- 

> L. B. More— Wage Earner's Budgets, pp 269-70, 

1 The Standard of Living, pp 59-60-62, and Appendices A and B. 

* A Living Wage pp ISO tmd U2. 
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gaged in nunofBcturing indurtiies who euned lew tbao $19 
per week were u follows : ' In New Jersey, 57.49 ; in M«*- 
uchusetts, 56.12, while in San Francisco, idiere wages have 
always been hi^ier, of all employia, iododing women and chil- 
dren, in the same year 63.40 per cait. earned leas than $12 per 
week. In Indiana during the same year the earnings of ra3- 
way workers were found as follows : l,ffTO <»nductors earned 
an average of $1,084.98; 2,287 engineers averaged $1,284.69; 
4,408 sUticHi men averaged $508.87> and 88,9ffl track men 
earned $878.93 each on an average that year.> The 30,742 
miners investigated in Illinois in 1906 worked only 189.6 days 
during that year and earned <mi an average $480.82.* Of 
9,679 men at work in cotton factories in New Hampshire during 
the same year the average wage amounted to $417.31. 

Little improvement occurred the following year. In 1907 
of the adult male factory employ^ (exclusive of ot&cex^, clerks 
and salaried men) engaged in numufactuiing industries in New 
Jersey, 54.6 per cent, of the total earned less than $12 per week, 
while of those engaged in the same industries in Massachusetts, 
51.64 per cent, earned a similar wage.* 

1908-1909 
Quite a large number of investigations regarding both mini- 
mum standards required and wages actually recaved were car- 
ried on during 1908. The United States Bureau of Labour es- 
timated that in Fall River, Mat's., in 1908, the Tninimiim stand- 
ard of living for an average family could not be less than 
$484.41 per year. ThiK standard the Bureau defined as followi: 

"If the family live upon this sum without suffering, wisdom to 
properly apportion the income is necessary. There can be no 
amusements or recreatioiu that involve any expense. No tobacco 
can be used. No newspapers can be purchased. The children 
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csnnot go to school because tbete will be no monejr to bny their 
books. Household articles that are worn out or destroyed cannot 
be replaced. The above sum provides for neither birth nor death 
nor any illness that demands a doctor's attention or calls for 
medicine. Even though all these things are eliminated, if the 
family is not to suffer, the mother must be a woman of rare ability. 
She must know how to make her own and her children's clothing; 
she must be physically able to do all the household work, includ' 
ing the washing. And she must know enough to purchase with 
her allowance the food that has the proper nutritive value." ' 

llie Bureau estimated that a fairer standard of living for 
Portuguese, Polish and Italian families required at least 
$690.gs, and $731.99 for English, Irish and Canadian-Fraich 
families. This higher standard, the Bureau asid: 

"Will enable him (the father) to furnish them (his family) 
good nourishing food and sufficient clothing. He can send his 
children to school. Unless a prolonged or serious illness befall 
the family, he can pay for medical attention. If a death should 
occur, insurance will meet the expense. He can provide some 
simple recreation for his family, the cost not to be over $13.60 
for the year. If this cotton-mill father is given employment 300 
days out of the year, he must earn $2 per day to maintain this 
standard. As the children grow older and the family increases 
in sise, the cost of living will naturally increase. The father must 
either earn more himself or be assisted by his younger children. 

"But even this standard is by no means an ideal one. It does 
not allow savings to meet the contingency of any unusual event, 
such as lack of employment or accident to the father. It makes 
provision for old age. It provides for culture wants only in 
the most limited manner, viz., one paper costing $1 a year. 
It provides elementary schooling for the children up to their 
twelfth year only." * 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics investigations dur- 

I Report on Condition of Woman and Ctdld wagi^^anwrs In the U. S., 
Art Cong., and seat, 9eo, dvc. No 643, Vol. XVI, p l«3. 
s Ibid, p. 152-3. 
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jng the slaine year shoired that the average wage of all cotton- 
mill emploj4s in Fall Kiver was only $447.40, quite Wow er^i 
the miuimum standard set for the same city. ^ The average 
rottuneration of all the 176,877 anthracite miners in Feonsyl- 
vania in that year was $496.13, jost above the lowest standard; 
that of the bituminous miners averaged only $447 ; while the 
average for all the employes amounted only to $458.29,* con- 
siderably less than the minimum required. Of the male em- 
ployes engaged in factories, 66.7 per cent, in New Jersey and 
51.70 in Massachusetts earned less than $12 per week.' 

"In 1908 the railroads of the United States emplojed 61,215 
firmen at an average per diem compensation of $2.64; 57,668 
eoginemen at $4.45; 48,322 conductors at $3.81; 114,580 other 
trainmen at $2.60; 41,419 section foremen at $1.95; 290,448 other 
trackmen at $1.45; and 46,221 switch tenders and crossing watch- 
men at $1.78."* 

In the same year the New Jersey roads employed some 42,514 
men at an average annual wage of $657.22, considerably below 
the fair standard set for Fall River, 

Od the basis of numerous statistical reports of wages in 
Massachusetts during 1908 furnished by the difTerent State 
Bureaus, Nearing concluded that: 

"It may be fairly stated that no more than one adult male 
wage-earner in every twenty employed in the industries of Mas- 
sachusetts receives, in annual earnings, for & normally prosperous 
year, more than $1,000. On the other hand, more than one-third 
of all the adult males are paid wages under $500; more than one- 
half receive wages under $600 ; while nearly three-quarters receive 
less than $700 annuaUy.' 

1 Statistics of ManDfactnre, Masaactinsetts, 1909, BoEton, 1909, pp. 12.32. 

»Stretghtoff, F. H. Standard of IJving, p. 61, 

■ Ibid Appendices A and B, 

* Ibid p 61. 

B Scott Nearing, Wages tn the United States, pp 5T-fi&, 
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Id cotton goods, the leading Massachusetts industry, Near- 
ing found that wages were very much loirer than in the State 
at large, nearly three-fifths of all the adult male employes hav- 
ing received less than $459 in 1908. 

From budget studies made by Dr. R. C. Chapin in 1909, 
the New York State Conference of Charities and Corrections 
concluded that; 

"It is fairly conserrative to estimate that $825 is Bnfficient for 
the average family of five individuals, couiprising the father, mother 
and three children under 11 years of age, to maintain a fairly 
proper standard of living in the borough of Manhattan." * 

In 1909, Nearing made a study of wages in New Jersey sim- 
iUr to that which he had made the year before of wages in 
Massachusetts and found that: 

"For the State of New Jersey at large, and for the five indus- 
tries employing the largest nimibers of persons, it appears that 
after deducting the known unemployment, between one-third and 
one-half of the adult moles received less than $500 in 1909; that 
from one-half to three-fifths received less than $600; that about 
three-quarters were paid less than $750; nine-tenths received less 
than $950; while from ont^-twentieth to one-tenth received $930 
or over. The wages of adult females were very much lower. From 
three-quarters to four-fifths received less than $400; nine-tenths 
were paid less than $500. while a vanishing small percentage 
ncelved an annual wage of more than $750." ' 

A study of wages in the leading industries of Eansas in 
1909, by the same writer, showed that -while the industrial con- 
ditions in Eansas differ from those in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, about one-third of the male employes in the car and 
shop construction and slaughtering industries received less than 
$600, one-half less than $600 and three-fourths received less 

1 R. C Chapin, The Standard of Living Among Worklngmen's Fami- 
lies, In New York City, p 281. 
■ Scott Nearing, Wages In The United Ststei, p ^2. 
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than $TM) per year. Tbe proportion of feaulea eanung IcM 

than $520 was exactly twice that of malea.* 

Nearing's concltuioiu are fully bonte out by official invea- 
tigators. Hie 1910 Censna Reports give the average number 
of wage-earners engaged in manufacturing in 1909 as 6)681, 
981. The total amount spent in wages is those indostriea dur- 
ing that year was $8,484,784,000. When this total is divided 
by the average number of wage-earners the quotient is $517.91| 
which was the average wage during that year and which is 
below $10 per week. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture also gave the farm 
wages during the year 1909. Farm labour by the day in the 
lowest type of work averaged $1.71 in 1909, outdoor farm 
labour with board averaged $1.43 a day, while the average 
monthly wage for outdoor farm labour quoted for the year with- 
out board was $2G.46 or $806.52 per year.^ 

1910-1918 

In 1910, after a most exhaustive study of wealth possessions. 
Dr. Willford L King estimated that 95 per cent, of the fam- 
ilies of the United States had incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year; 82 per cent, had incomes of less than $1,200; while 69 
per cent, were hving on less than $1,000.* 

An elaborate Congressional investigation of the iron and 
steel industry in the United States, covering 172,706 em- 
ploy&, found the wage rates per year as of May, 1910, as 
follows : Eight per cent, earned under $600, 60 per cent, under 
$750, 85 per cent, under $1,000, and 97 per cent, under $1,500. 
The separate rates of the employes of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany during January of that year were found to be less than 

1 Ibid, pp B5-8I. 

■ United SUtes Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of StaUsUcs, Bulletia 

■ W. i. KlDft Wealth & iDCome of The People of Uk United SUtes 
pp 214-2S0. 
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$600 per year in one-third of the cases ; less than $626 in two- 
thirds, while only eij^t per cent, averaged $1,000 and over.^ 

"He Census Reports also show that in 1910 the average num- 
ber of wage-earners engaged in mining industries wag 1,093^86' 
Hie total wages earned bj them was $606,136,238. The avei^ 
age wage secured when the total sum earned is divided by the 
total number of workers is $554.42, or $10.66 per week. 

Tlie Federal Inmiigration ConmiissioD's report of 1910 an- 
nounced that not one of the 12 baste American industries 
paid the average head of a family within $100 a year of the 
minimum for family subsistence, and two-thirds of the 12 indus- 
tries paid the family head less than $660 a year.' 

From the exhaustive studies made by Streightoff of incomes 
and actual expenditures in different parts of the country, he 
presented for 1911 the following minimum of expenditures neces- 
sary for a family consisting of a husband, a wife, a boy be- 
tween 11 and 14, a child between 7 and 10, and a baby under 
three. These expenditures obvioosly include only a minimum 
of the most essential necessities: 

Food tsvr 

lUot 100 

aothlng ISO 

Fnd 40 

Chnrdi and Other Organhatloiu 90 

Medical Attendance 13 



Miscdlaneona M 

Total Vm 

Mr. Streightoff concludes : 

"The above would show that it is conservative to set $690 as 
the extreme low limit of a Living Wage in cities of the North, 
East, and West. Probably $600 is high enough for the cities 
of the South. At this wage there can be no saving and a minimum 
of pleasure. Yet there are in the United States, at least five 
million indnstrial, workmen who are earning $600 or less a year." 

iSArtt Niearing, Income p BO. 

tCarleton H. Porker, The Casnid Labourer, p IIT. 
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Strei^tofT then calls attention to the fact that: 

"It will be remembered that 1,116,199 men engaged in mano- 
factnring alone are earning no more than $400 per annum, and 
2,009,914 are receiving no more than $500. If all indoatrial 
occnpationa are considered probably four million men are not en- 
joying annual incomes of $600." ^ 

During the period of 1911-12 a number of wage studies were 
hrou^t out hj the United States Department of Labour. In 
the cigar industry studied in that period, of 3,616 males invea- 
tigated, three-tenths received a wage of leak than $750> while 
half of those studied earned wages under $1,000 per year. 
Four-fifths of the 7,B51 females investigated received a irage 
of less than $7S0 per year,' 

The Tariff Board made extensive investigations during the 
same period of wage rates in the cotton industry. Iliese 
studies disclos'ed that in the North five per cent, and in the South 
22 per cent, of the males 16 years of age and over in the cotton 
industry received a wage rate of less than $250 per year. Half 
of the «nploy& in the North and more than four-fifths of 
those employed in the South were paid at the rate of less than 
$500 per year. The figures for women range much lower than 
those for men.* 

For the dyeing and finishing woolens and worsted industry the 
Tariff Board reports that four-fifths of the male dyers earned 
less than $600 and nine-tenths less than $700 per year.* 

The wages of employes engaged in woolen, worsted and cot- 
ton mills of Lawrence, Mass., in 1911 were similar to those 
found by the Tariff Board. In that city half of the men 
studied received wages below $500 while seven-eighths earned 
less than $600. In the caSe of female employes more than 

1 The Standard of Living, p 162. 

* Income, p 9J. 

■ Report of the Tariff Bonrd on Cotton Manufactures. 62nd ConfTCSs. 
2nd Session, House of Docnment 643, Government Printing Offlce, 1912, 
Vol. II, 68T-651. 

* Income pp 91-92. 
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four-fifths earned less than $600, vhile 94 per cent, received 
less than $600. * 

The U. S. Labour Department in its investifations in the 
textile industry brought out similar results. In the cotton 
industry three-fifths of the males and four-fifths of the females 
received wages of less than $500 per year, while 99 per cent, of 
the females and 97 per cent, of the males earned less than $750 
per year.* 

In 1911-12 the Oklahoma Department of Labour reported 
that of 669 male wage-earners in the telephone and telegraph 
industry 27 per cent, received less than $500 ; 78 per cent. less 
than $760 and 95 per cent, less than $1,000 per year. Of the 
1,143 female workers employed in the same industry 17 per 
cent, were earning under $250, 96 per cent, under $500 and 99 
per cent, under $760,' 

A typical Chicago slaughter-house in 1912 paid 82 per cent, 
of its employes lesls than 20 cents an hour. This company 
worked their men on the average of 371.^ hours in the week, and 
this gave the 55 per cent, of the men who averaged 17 cents 
an hour, an income of $6.87 a week.* 

From reports compiled by the different State Bureaus of 
Labour, Nearing found the following percentages of wages dur^ 
ing the years 1911-12 : 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Earned Less Earned Less 

State Tear Than 9500 TliantTSO 

Cslitornia I9I1 T.T 80 

Iowa 1918-18 H. 61 

HasBsdiusetts 1912 98. «T 

New Jersey 1911 86. Tl 

C&lahoma 1911 17. 6S s 

In 1918 Nearing in his book, **Pinancing The Wage Earner's 

t Report on The Strike, of Textile Workers In Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
Charles P. Neill, Senate Document 670, G2nd Session, 1912, p 74 
1 Income, p 93. 

■ Annual Report of the Dept. of Labour, Oklahoma. 1911-13 p 232, 
*Tbe Casual Labourer, p 116. 
• Inoame, p 100. 
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Famil;" (p. 97), condoded fran his lamination of 
reports and vage studies that : 

"The STaQable data indicate that a man, wife and three chil- 
dren under fonrteen cannot maintain a fair standard of living in 
the industrial towns of Eastern United States on an amount less 
than $700 a year in the Sonthem, and $750 in the Northern 
States. In the large cities where rents are higher, this amonnt 
must be increased by at least $100." 

A joint investigation carried on during that year by the Con- 
BtHners' League of Eastern Pennsylvania and the Department 
of Labour and Industry of that State, showed that the wages 
of women in Philadelphia department stores were as follows: 
1S.6 per cent received less than $5 per week, 6S.8 per cent. 
more earned between $5 and $10 and only 3.2 per cent, received 
$15 or over per week. 

1914 

The year following Prof. J. H. Hollander, of Johns Hop- 
kins' University, estimated : 

"That in order to maintain a decent standard of living in the 
United States for an average family of five, an annual income of 
$600 to $700 is insufficient; that $700 to $800 requires exceptional 
management and escape from extraordinary disbursements con- 
sequent upon illness or death; and that $629 permits the mainten- 
ance of a fairly proper standard." ' 

An even higher estimate during the same year (1914) was 
set by the Bureau of Personal Service of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of New York City, which declared $845 as 
the least minimum of subsistence for families of unskilled labour- 
ers in that city. The New York Factory Investigating Com- 
mission declared that $876 was the lowest minimum wage pos- 
sible for the year 1914. 

The actual earnings during this period were found by the 

1 J. H. Hollander, Tbe Ab«dItkiD of Poverty p S. 
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FemujlTania Deparbnent of Labour and Indnstr; in a study 
of over 20,000 industrial establishments to have averaged $720 
a year or $14.40 a week for all males — quite below the min- 
imum «tandard siet. The average annual wage for all females 
was $836, or slightly over $6 a week. 

Tbe total amount paid in wages in the States of Massachu- 
setts aud Pennsylvania in tbe year 1914 amounted to $S69^62,- 
fil7. The number of employes in these two States was 1,631,- 
176 and the average wage per worker amounted to $668 per 
year. ^ The New York State Industrial Commiasion, which 
in that year began to compile figures of nearly 600,000 factory 
and office workers, found that the average weekly wage for the 
last six months of 1914 amounted to $12.48, which would ^ve 
an annual wage of $648.96 if employed fifty-two weeks in the 
year. 

In 1915 Lauck and Sydenstricker after a comprehensive 
study of wages and costs of living stated that four-fifths of the 
heads of families obtained less than $800 per year, while two- 
thirds of the female wage-earners were paid less than $400 per 
year. According to a statement of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Akron, Ohio, the 30,511 workers engaged in the rubber indus- 
try in that city received an average annual wage of $ffi!8 dur- 
ing the year of 1916.^ In the same year the Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs, which keeps records of the total 
payroll amounts and the number of workers employed in that 
State, found that the average weekly wage per wage-earner 
(exclusive of salaried and office workers) amounted to $581.68. 
The New York In'dustrial Commission gave the average weekly 
wage received in that State during the year 1916 ag $12.85, 
or $668.20 per year. The Final Report of the Commission 
on Industrial Relations declared that it is certain that at least 
one-third and possibly one-half of the families of wage-earners 
employed in manufacturing and mining earn in the course of 

1 David Friday, Proflts, Wages and Prices, p 102, 1920. 
siUd p 105. 
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the year, less than enough to support them in anything like a 
comfortable and decent condition.^ 

The weekly wages received during the year 1916 throu^^ 
out the United States in the various iodustries, have been com- 
piled by the Bureau of Applied Economics from the published 
surveys of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
These were found as follows in the different industries: ' 

Per CaplU Earnings 
IndiiBtry Per We*— 1918 

Boots and Shoei 912.12 

Cotton Finishing lO.H 

Cotton Hanufadnring BM 

Hodciy and Underwear T.TS 

Iron and Steel 11.76 

Hen's Rcady-oiBde Qotblng Il.n 

SUk Manufacturing BM 

Woolen Manufacturing 9,70 

Car Bnlldinff and Rearing ia.20 

Cigar Manufacturing &.8S 

Automobile Manufacturing 17.S8 

Leather Manufacturing 11.78 

Paper Making 18.20 

An analysis of the standard of hving in the District of Co- 
lumbia by Professor Ogbum, for the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics in 1916, led him to conclude that : 

"An average family of man, wife and three children, of ages foar, 
six and eight years, in the District of Columbia in 1916 was in 
debt if the annual income was less than $1,155." ' 

During 1915-16 the average daily wage for males in many 
Peiinsylvania establishments reported by the Department of 
Labour and Industry as' working on war contracts was found 
to be only sli^tly higher in 1916 than in 1914, $2.76 in the 
latter year as against $2.4f0 in 1914. For females the rise 
reported was from $1.11 to $1.30. The average daily wage of 
males engaged in public service industries, such as street and 

1 Senate Document No 415, 64th Cong. August 23, 191S, p 22. 

1 Wages In Various Industries, 1919, p 60, Bureau of Applied Economics, 
WasK 

■ Quarter!}' Publication of the American Statistical Assn. Juoe 1910, 
p 51 (v. 16, p 889). 
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steam railwftys, etc., was $2.55.^ The average wage received 
bj all wage-earners in Pennsylvania as given by the Department 
of Internal Affairs was $737.96 in the year 1916. Salaried and 
office workers were not included in this tabulation. In the 
rubber industry of Akron, Ohio, the average annual wage ac- 
cording to the Chamber of Commerce of that city amounted to 
$759 in 1916. The wages for that year as found by the New 
York State Industrial Commission were very similar. The aver- 
age weekly wage was $14.48, or, if employed for fifty-two weeks 
in the year, $760.36 per year. 

WAR CHANGES IN WAGES AND COSTS OF UVINO 

The year 1914 may be considered a landmark for both wages 
and costs of living. Since then money wages have increased in 
all industries. Even greater, however, has been the rise in the 
cost of living. Standards of living in terms of money wages 
need therefore considerable adjustment, and a revaluation in 
purchasing power. According to the Pennsylvania Health In- 
surance Commission, the standard "minimum of subsistence" 
budgets, estimated in 1914 as $845 by the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Service of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
New York City for unskilled labourers' families; $S75, the 
estimate made by the New York Factory Investigation Commis- 
sion in 1914, and $900, the estimate by Dr. Chapin for a family 
of five in 1907, became in June, 1918, $1^20, $1,360 and $1,390 
respectively. Similar estimates for 1918 were made by the Com- 
mission of the Inlerchurch World Movement in its Report on 
the Steel Strike. 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research stated in 
December, 1917, that the necessary minimum cost of healthful 
living for a family of two adults and three children was $1,200 
a year. But in the autumn of 1918 it found $1,636.79 as nec- 
essary for a similar standard of living. 

In November, 1918, the United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 

1 Pennsylvania Healtii Iniuranoe CommUsion Report, p 91. 
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tistictf estimated that the minimiiTn necessary for sobsiatoice for 
an average family in a large eartem cit; vas about $1,500. In 
the same year, the National War Labour Board drev ap a "min- 
imum comfort" budget irhich amounted to $1,760 per year for 
a family of five. * 

It is interesting to note, that the above estimates regarding 
the minimum budget necessary for subsistence, although show- 
ing some variation as would he expected, do not show consider- 
ahle difTereDces. However, in 1918 the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics made an investigstion of the budgets of 
working families in a number of cities. The average actual 
expenditures of these families per year in the different aties 
investigated follow: 

AVERAGE ACTUAL FAMILY EXPENDITURES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES 

Number of Avcraga ToUl Average 
Funlltes Peraoni Ycftri)' Expense 
Cltf Investigated InPsmtty PerPsanltr 

Baltimore (irtilte) IBS 4.8 ^l^MO.M 

Boston 40T IL8 1,488-18 

Bridgeport. Conn 148 4.6 1,84034 

Buffalo SS8 4.6 1,400.01) 

Chambertburg, Pa 17 4J 1,241.90 

Dover, N. J 74 5.8 I,60a»a 

FaU River, Mass. ISS 0.4 1,320.84 

Johnstown, N. Y 78 4.8 1308.81 

I^wrence, Mass. 109 8.8 1,004.67 

Manchcrter, N. H 112 6.2 1,870.88 

Newark 147 4.T 1,446.41 

New York 818 4.9 1,620.66 

PhUadelphla and Camden, N. J.. 801 4.9 1,469.40 

nttaburi^ Pa. (v4)lte} S04 8.1 1,412.10 

PorUanC Me 97 4.9 1,412.84 

Providence, R. 1 168 0.3 1,808.18 

Rutland, Vt 80 8.1 1,364.2» 

Scranton 151 8.2 1,844.9* 

Syrarase, N. Y 168 4.9 1,407.08 

Trenton, N. J 100 4.4 1,418.50 

Westfleld, Maw 74 8.8 1,494.84 

Wilmington, Del 98 4.6 1,640.00 



In Bimimarizing the data, the Bureau found that of 12,096 
1 Ibid p 94. 
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white families mvestigated in 92 induBtriRl centres scattered 
throughout the country comprising i,9 average persons, the 
average yearly expenses per family was $1,484.36 in 1918. ^ 

In 1918 invegtigations of the Fcsmsylvama Commissioii 
' on Health Insurance the following data are given: 

"In the Philadelphia Survey which covered 1,850 families in 
seven districts in Philadelphia the average family income was but 
$21.60 a week, and almost a third of these families contained over 
five persons, the normal standard." 

"In the Visiting Nurse Study, 80.6 per cent, of the 488 families 
had incomes of less than $80.00 a week. In the Sickness and 
Dependency Study 94.8 per cent, of the families had incomes of 
less than this amount." 

"Wages for women, proverbially lower than those for men, 
proved in the Working Women's study to be in 98.1 per cent, of 
the cases under $29.00 a week; in 92 per cent, of the cases, under 
$20.00." 

"In the Pittsburgh Factory Investigation, made in August-No- 
vember, 1918, covering the work places of over 9,000 women, it 
was found that in 70 per cent, of the operations the wages were 
between $5.00 and $15.00 per week. In only two processes were 
the weekly wages over $23.00." 

"In a study made by the Consumers' League in New York in 
1916-17 among 417 women working in steam laundries, it was 
found that 78.8 per cent, earned less than $10.00 a week, and 
almost half earned less than $8.00." 

"The Kensington Survey, which covered the most representative 
industrial group, showed that more than half — 56.6 per cent, of the 
608 families had incomes under $80 a week, 42 per cent, were 
living on less than $25.00 a week." * 

From July Ist, 1914, to April Ist, 1918, the wholesale prices 
of 46 essential commodities ^ven in Bradstreet's showed 
a rise of 115 per cent. According to the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics', its study of the increase in the cost of living 

1 Labour Review, August IfllS, p 118. 
■ Health Insurance R^rt pp SI-OS. 
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in shipbuilding centres in 1918, showed that the cost of living 
for white families had risen 67.17 per cent, in August, 1918* 
over the cost in December, 1914, in Philadelphia ; in New York 
it was 62.07 per cent, in December, 1918, over Decnnber, 1914. 
Whfle the cost of living and prices have thus increased from 
60 to lis per cent., a study of the rise in wages made b; H. 
S. Hanna and W. J. Lauck, led them to conclude: ^ 

"That the rise in wages between 1911-15 and December, 1917, 
or January, IBIS, was only 18 per cent, for anthracite miners; 
26 per cent, for machinists in the Philadelphia Navy Yard; SO 
per cent, for bituminous miners working by hand, and S4, 36 and 
87 per cent, respectively for shipbuilders, and pipe fitters in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. The rise in the building trades was 
12 to 20 per cent. The wages in some industries had actually 
decreased, while some remained stationary." 

The "niirty-third Annual Report of Massachusetts on Sta- 
tistics of Manufacture states that during tJie year 1918 the 
total disbursements in wages paid to labour amounted to $679,- 
401,273. When compared with the year 1918 the increase in 
the total wages disbursed amounted to 93.4 per cent. How- 
ever, the average yearly earnings for all wage-earners without 
distinction as to age, sex or skill which in 1917 were $768.23 
per capita, rose only to $944.66 per capita in 1918. Com- 
pared with 1913, when the per capita wage in manufacturing 
industries was $669.43, the increase amounts to 66.9 per cent.* 
During the year 1918, the average wage in Pennsylvania was 
$1,213.54. In the rubber industries in Akron, Ohio, it was 
$1,173 and in New York State $1,068.20— quite far below the 
actual family expenditures during that year as found by the 
United States' Bureau of Labour Statistics in the different cities. 

The Administrative Committee of the National CathoUc War 
Council in its Social Reconstruction Program in 1919 reached 
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the conclusion that the average rate of pay has oot increased 
as fast as the cost of living. That this conclusion is fuller jus- 
tified and that a considerable number of vage-eamers, both men 
and women, have not been receiving what is generally considered 
a living wage, even during the time when money wages were 
at their highest peak, is clearly indicated by the following recent 
investigations, whii^ throw some additional light upon the con- 
tinuous chase and struggle between increased prices and 
increased earning power. 

In 1919, the National Industrial Conference Board, an organ- 
ization composed of employers of labour, in an investigation of 
the cost of maintaining a minimum standard of living for a rep- 
resentative wage-earner's family of five, reached the conclusion 
that in Lawrence, Massachusetts, in order to maintain the low- 
est standard, $1,385.79 was required or an average weekly in- 
c<Hne of $26.65 the year around. A more liberal standard, 
which would make no provision for savings except soch as were 
secured through insurance, was found to require a yearly exp«i- 
diture of $1,658.04, or a steady income of $31.88 per week. *■ 

In August, 1919, the United States Bureau of Labour Statis> 
tics in a study of budgets of government employes* families 
in Washington, D. C, set the standard necesaaiy for the main- 
tenance of a family of five in that dty at $2,262.47. 

The extent to which wages have increased during the same 
period is significant. The National Industrial Conference 
Board has recently published a report analyzing the wage 
changes in several important industries from 1914 to 1919. 
Hie average weekly earnings of male employes in the specified 
industries from 1914 to 1919 follow.' 

The figures in several instances show actual decreases 
between September, 1918, and March, 1919, and not a edngle 
group earned the minimum wage necessary for the support of 

1 War Time Cbaogcs In Wages, Sept, ISIt, March 1919, National Indus- 
trUl Conference Board 1019. 

ilV ^Bt o' Uving Among Wage-Bamers, Lawrence Huaachntetts, 
U19; National Industrial CoofercDCe Board, Baston. 
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Stpt Sept S«)L Scvt S«pL 

Indnstrr 1014 jilB 1919 1U7 UU8 ISU 

Boota and Sboei. 914.70 C1S.8S C18.S0 tUM 9»M $U^ 

Cbetnical Hfg U.85 IB^ 16.10 90.sa flCSa SOJO 

Cottim Hfg 10.00 I0.OS 11.BS 14JS SaSO 17.10 

Hetal Mtg t&lB ItJW 17.3a 90.09 M.BO St.7S 

Pftper Mfg. 13.7S U.75 10.08 U.08 »M 21.40 

Rid>ber Hfg 14.00 14JMI ia.<0 SMO tt.80 »M 

SOk Hfg. 11.77 1S.66 14.10 ISJO SLM ».«» 

WMd Hfg. lira 11.05 laai i6J7 sui i&ei 

a family with the most necessary comfort as conserrativelj 
estimated by the employers* organization itself. 

Early in 1919 the United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics conducted ext^uive wage studies in a numbo: of industries 
throu^out the country. Some of its findings are preMBtcd 
here:* 



Indnstijand 
Occopatton 



Paper Box Hfg 

CaiifCctioncij Hfg... 



OrenJl Hfg. 

(agar IndnstiT 

Hen's Clothing Industry. 



HoBlerr and Underwear 
Brick Hfg. 



SUk 1 



Average Actual 




lamingBPerWeeJt 

ft UiSe Employes 


Earnings P«r Week 


$10.40 


tll-OS 


8S.11 


IBM 


1&4S 


10.08 


8S.0S 


U.06 


ao.84 




S4.7S 


14.75 


S0.BO 


13.08 


u.7a 


15.39 


20.00 




90.90 


ISM 


as.M 


19.88 


36.08 


ISJO 


86.47 


ia44 


38.00 


18.87 


37.04 




25.87 


18.08 


36.70 




2S.S8 


16.80 


S6.S8 


13.86 


86.98 


18.90 


26.74 


i6.a 


20.77 


14.87 



Chemicals Hfg 

Glass Mfg 

Leather Mfg 

Paper and Pulp 

Pottery Hfg 

Rubber Hfg 

Automobile Hfg. 

Car Mfg. 

Blectl Apparatus Mfg. 

Foundry Mfg 

Hachine Mfg 

Machine Tod Mfg 

Typewriter Mfg 

1 Labour Review, April 1B20, p 100-104; March 1920, p 33-86| Feb. 
1020, p 106-113; Hay 1020, p 92-107{ and Jnne 1920, p 82-84. 
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It is (rf interest to note that the above figures show that a 
living wage vaa obtained in onl; one industry — ^the Women** 
Clothing industry — which id now thorou^^y organized, and 
which only a few years ago was one of the most undei^paid in- 
dustries. 

The 1919 Industrial Survey made by the United SUtes Bu- 
reau of Labour Statbtics covered 2^65 establishm^its, 28 in- 
dustries scattered through 4>3 States, 780 different occupations, 
including a total of 404,768 employes. These investigations ^ 
. disclosed that of the 318,946 men workers, 151,726, or 47.S pio- 
cent., earned less than 50 cents an hour. As the average num- 
ber of hours per day was found to have been 7.6, at least half of 
the male workers earned less than $22.80 per week. The aver- 
age weekly wage for all was $26.58. 

In the case of the women workers, of the 85,812 persons in- 
vefftigated, 47,917, or 54.76, earned less than 30 cents per hour. 
The average nun^r of hours here was 7.6 per day, which means 
that more than half of the female workers earned less than 
$18.50 per week. The average weekly wage for all was $13.54. 

The 1919 minimum wage standards for women workers in the 
States that have established such were as follows: District of 
Columbia (mercantile trade) $16.50; California $1S.60; Wash- 
ington $13.20 ; Massachusetts (candy occupations) $12.50 ; and 
Kansas $11.00. In 1918-1919, the wage investigations of the 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission showed that from 
67 to 98 per cent, of the women workers investigated in five in- 
dustries in that State earned less than $11.00 per week. In 
New York the minimum weekly budget set for a single working 
woman in 1919 was $16.13. Studies of 600 working j^rls 
chosen at random by the New York State and City Consumers* 
Leagues early in 19iiO showed that 443 or 88 per cent, of the 
girls investigated received less than $16.00 per week. In spite 

1 Industrial Survey In Selected Industries in the United States In 191B, 
Bulletin No 266, p 37-38, May 1020. United States Bureau of Labour 
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of the increased cost of tiring in 1919, 29 per cent, of the 

women investigated reported no wage increase during the same 

year,* 

In the same year despite the minimum wages established, the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics foUnd the following 
weekly earnings of women from pay-rolls ; ' 

Average Weekly 

Industrf Eftmlngs 

GUu »10.12 

ConfectloDcry 10.25 

Paper Boxes 10.89 

Orerslls 12.26 

HoBitTj and Underwear 13.04 

That women workers frequently work for less than the 
amount necessary for their maintenance has recently been 
revealed from an investigation carried on in 1920 by the Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission of Texas. The Commission inves- 
tigated 2,028 women in 40 cities in Texas. The figures were 
sworn to and represent actual expenditures on maintenance and 
not estimates. A study was also made of the weekly wages of 
18,811 employes as fumbhed by employers in theste 40 cities. 
The results are given as follows:' 

Cost of Living Average Wages 
Induatrj Per Week Per Week 

Tdephone 914.14 912.81 

Mercantile IBM UM 

Laundry 1&78 S.SO 

FaetOTj 14.6B ll^fflt 

Average 914.78 $11JW 

In December, 1919, the Bureau of Labour Statistics published 
a complete study of wages and hours of labour in the coal-mining 
industry as found in the early part of that year. This study 
included 5S1,646 workers throughout the United States. The 

1 Women's Wages Today, Feb. 1920. Consumer's League of N. Y. 
SUte ft N. Y. aty. 
■ Current Pacta, Jan. 1921, National Consumers' League, New York. 
(Labour Beview, Dec. 1920, pp 72-78. 
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actual earning of these miners in the bituminous fidda at 
studied during one-half -month pay-roll by States^ is ^ven as 
follows : ^ 

AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS IN BITUMINOUS MINES IN 
ONE-HALF MONTH PAY-ROLL PERIOD BY STATES 

Stftte Hand Miners Hachine Miners Loaders 

Alabama 910.41 .... tWM 

Colorado 4T.43 tn.7S «.« 

Illinois 4T.73 61.03 JU.08 

Indiana 86.47 5B.TV 40.02 

Iowa 48.87 Sa.» S4.1T 

Kansas 42. TS .... 

Keutackr B*-B6 S8.e3 40.4S 

Maryland 00.57 

Missouri 86.42 4SJ17 4B.86 

New Mexico S2.12 86.49 SO-SO 

Ohio S3M B6.8G «8.40 

<»Elahoma Sa82 80.60 48.S8 

PennsylTanla 87.49 73.03 8S.31 

Tennessee 84.08 26.3B S8.S6 

Utah 87.66 93.07 ST.9B 

Virginia 82.66 88.08 

West Virrinla 83.68 7L90 47Jn 

Wfwiing 87.09 .... 48.88 

Total 947.13 967J» 9S0.SI 

In the case of the anthracite miners, the average earnings 
made in OQ&-half month pay-roll period in 1919 are ^ven as 
follows: Inside occupations averaged $65.17 while those en- 
gaged in outside occupations averaged $d5.S7 per two weeks' pay 
roU.' The figures presented by the operators to the Coal Com- 
mission in 1920, and which were greatly disputed by the repre- 
sentatives of the miners, showed that the average wage of 68,416 
miners examined in 1918 was $1,422, but declined to $1,234.44 
in 1919. The miners presented figures of much lower averages. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics also keeps records of the 
changes in union wage scales. The year 1918 is taken as the 
basis of the index and set at 100. Accordingly the rates of 
wages per full-time week are presented as follows : ' 

I Laboar Review, Dec. 1919, pp 207-229. 
a Ibid, Dee. 1919, pp 207-229. 
* Ibid, March 1921, pp 64. 
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Farther compilations of increases in union rates of pay p^ 
hour f ran 1914 to 1919 in the building trades in about 80 cities 
in the United States were made by the Bureau of Applied Eco- 
nomics.^ The increases received as given by ' the interna- 
tional unions concerned were as follows: 

INCREASE IN UNION RATE OF PAY FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES 

FeracDt of InacMC 
OccuMtkm fromUUtolSM 

BriciUyers 80J 

Cftrpcnten B8J> 

Cemoit WoAera and FinUiera SM 

ladde Wlramen SIA 

Painter* 808 

PUstcren 8SJ 

nmnbers 000 

Sheet Metal Woiken OSS 

Steam Fitters SL< 

Structural Iroo Workers ALT 

In the case of the dress and waist industry the increase in wage 
rates amounted to 02.8 per cent, from 1916 to 1919,* while in 
the case of linotype operators the increase from 1914 to 1919 
constituted only 24.2 per cent, and for compositors, both news- 
paper and book and job work, the increase amounted to approx- 
imately 32 and 33 per cent, respectively.* 

The Interchurch World Movement Heport on the Sted 
Strike concludes that : 

"The annual earnings of over one-third of all productive iron 
and steel workers were, and had been for years, below the level set 

1 Wages In Various Industries, p 13, 1010, Bnrean of AppUed Eco- 
nomics. 

1 Ibid, p 30. 

* Ibid, pp 47-48. 
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by goTcmment experts as the minimum of subsistence standard for 
families of five. 

"The annual earnings of 72 per cent of all workers were, and 
had been for years, below the level set hy government experts as 
the mjn '"■""■ of comfort level for families of five. 

"This second standard being the lowest which scientists are 
willing to term an 'American standard of living,' it follows that 
nearly three-quarters of steel workers could not earn enouf^ for an 
American standard of living. The bulk of unskilled steel labour 
earned less than enough for the average family's minimum sub~ 
sistence; the bulk of semi-skilled labour earned less than enough for 
the average family's minimum comfort. 

"In 1918 the unskilled worker's annual earnings were more than 
$131 below the minimum of subsistence level and more than $495 
below the 'American standard of living' for families. 

"In 1919 the unskilled worker's annual earnings were more than 
$109 below the minimum of subsistence level and more than $558 
below the 'American standard of living'." ' 

In January, 1920, Professor Ogbum presented to the Bitu- . 
minous Coal Commission a minimum budget necessary for a 
miner's family, at $2,118.94 a year. About the same time the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics^, at the request of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, in a study of a number of mining 
towns in Pennsylvaiua, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Il- 
linois found the budget varying from $2,044.39 to $2,162.65. 
According to the same bureau the index of wholesale prices for 
all commodities when taken at 100 for January, 1913, had 
risen to 272 in May, 1920, an increase of almost 200 per 
cent. 

On the basis of these budgets and increase in prices, Mr. W. 
Jett Lauck, declared in May, 1920, before the United States 
Railway Labour Board that "not a penny less than $2,600 a 
year was the minimum necessary for a family of five to maintain 
itself, even in decent poverty." 
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The National Industrial Conference Board declared some 
time ago that the cost of living of American wage-eamerB has 
increased 104.JS per cent, between July, 1914, and July, 1920.* 
The United States Bureau of Labour Statistics states -that its 
investigations in a number of industrial centres show that the 
prices of the essential items making up the family budget ha,Te 
increased from December, 1914, to June, 1920, as shown in the 
following table : " 

BsItlmoK ilU 

BortoD liar 

Buffalo ISIJ 

CUctwo 114.S 

aevefand 116.8 

Detroit 196.0 

HoQstoa IIU 

JadooDTflle llflLS 

Los Aogdea 101.7 

MoHle 107.0 

New York aty IIM 

NorMk UU 

PhlladdphU IJAX 

Portlut^ Maine 10T.6 

Portland, Oregon 100.4 

Smi Pnmdsco and Oakland MLO 

Savannab 109.4 

Seattle IIOJ 

Average of All CStita 112.7 

Thus taking the various estimates into consideration, it 
would seem most conservative to state that during the first six 
months of 1920, at which time prices reached their peak, it re- 
quired at least between $1,800 and $2,000 a year, or approxi- 
mately between $36 and $40 a week the year round to support 
a family of five with the necessities of life. 

In view of this it may be of value to examine a few more wage 
statistics collected during the year 1920. 

In a recent report issued by the New York City Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment the comparative rates' of wages paid 

1 Changea In The Cost of Uvii^, National Industrial Conference 
Board Report No. 30 Sept. 1920, p 28. 
■ Labour Rertew, September 1921% pp 7(-S0. 
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by New York City are given from Janu&ty 1, 1916, to January 
1, 1920. Of the 57 trades enumerated only one — the puntera 
— shows an increase of 100 per cent, in four years. In 26 
more trades the increase amounts to 50 per cent, or over, while 
in 81 of the trades the increase amounts to less than 60 per 
cent. 

The Massachusetts Commission on Necessaries of Life found 
that in July, 1920, the cost of living in Massachusetts when 
based on corresponding prices in 1913, had increased 102.6 per 
cent. * At the same time a comparison of the hourly rates of 
wages in 213 trades in Boston at the close of June, 1914, with 
those at the close of June in 1920, showed that the average 
hourly rates in these trades had increased only 83.6 per cent, 
during the six-year period.' It must be noted, however, that 
in many of these trades there was found a reduction in the basic 
number of boors worked per week, with a consequent reduction 
in the weekly rates of wages. When these were taken into con- 
federation, the Massachusetts Department of Labour and Indus- 
tries found that the average weekly wages had actually increased 
only 72.7 per cent, as against 99.7 per cent, increase in the 
cost of living during the same period. 

The October, 1920, Review puUished by the United SUtes 
Bureau of Labour Statistics presents a detailed study of the 
union scales' of hourly wage rates throughout the country. 
Ilese cover many industries and the rates of wages paid are 
given for each year from 1918 to 1920. A comparison of the 
hourly wage rates paid in May, 1914, and May, 1920, in the 18 
cities for which the rise in the cost of living has been given on 
the preceding page is herewith presented.' 

In March, 1920, the respective earnings of anthracite miners, 
including both inside and outside occupations during one-half 
month pay-roll were $68.66 and $55.81.* 

I Report of Special Commission on TIk Necessaries of Life, July 31, 
1920, p e. 
( MasMcbnietU Industrial Rertfw, Vol 1, No. 2. p 4, Jolr 1020. 
<Moathlv Labour Bcvlew, Oct. 1920, pp 79-92. 
«Labonr Rertew, Dec. 1919, pp 207-229. 
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PcTGOit Increue fiom 
Occupation Her. ISM, to H*T, UM 

BladoDiiQu lOM 

Boilcnnakcra IIU 

BricklayerB 68.0 

Building Labourera 136.3 

Carpcnten M.S 

Cement Finlshen BU 

Compofdtors, Book and Job 87.6 

ComixMiton, Newspapers S7J) 

Electrotfpera, Flnlahera njt 

Electrotrpert, Holdert ns 

Granite Cutter* «.0 

Hod Carrien 128.7 

Inside Wiremen 98J 

Linotype Operators, Book and Job 68.9 

Linotype Operators, Newspapers SLO 

Hacbbasto 1U.4 

Holders, Iron 180.6 

Painters 106.6 

Hasterers 70.8 

Plasterer's Labourers 106^ 

Plumbers 70.6 

Sheet-Hctal Workers 9M 

Stone Cutters 84.1 

Structural Iron Workers T9.0 

Arerage of All Trades S9.7 

The average moathlj wages of male farm labourers in the 
United States^ are given by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics as follows, for the years from 1913 to 1920 in- 
clusive : * 



Year 

1»1S 


^0) Board 

miM 


Wltfiont Board 
980.81 


W16 

1916 

WIT 


8L86 

2336 

88.87 


8au 

83 JS 
40.48 








1920 


4e.fl» 


64^8 



In a recent report published bj the United States I.abour 
Board ' a comparison of the average daily and monthly eam- 

1 Labour Review, March 1021, p 65. 

s Average daily and monthly Wage Rate* of Railroad Employit on 
Class I Carriers, Wage Series Report 1, Ang. 
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ings of all classes of railroad employes is prettented: (1) as 
of December, 1917 (under private control); (2) January, 
1920 (under the United States Railroad Administration) ; 
and (3) July, 1920 (under the last decision of the United 
States Labour Board). The number of employes and the 
actual wages earned are as follows: 

MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD 
WORKBRS, DEC 1917— JULY 1830. 

No. of At. Wag^ At. Wage, At. Wmgc, 

Employes Dec. 191T Jan. 1920 July 1920 

Saperrisory Forcea ItJSBi $U8.S7 fMOSl I8S9.08 

Clerical uid Station Forces... SSMOO G6.M B8.S8 ISLV 
Mainteoance ot Way and Un- 

■klUed Labour Porcei SS5,62S H.99 84.08 103.53 

Shop Employ^ 455,776 89.87 128.61 154.78 

TdegraptKn, Tdepbones and 

Agent* 77.646 6T.B7 116.87 130.06 

Engbe Service Employia 136,952 124J2 180.98 218.80 

Train Service Emplo;^ 189,905 108.66 160.07 199.53 

StationarT Engineert and 

Firemen 8,000 (U.09 97.00 131.40 

Signal Departntent Emplojis. 7,000 84.15 130.27 155.77 

Marine Department E,mpb>yta. S34 127.65 106.01 194.46 

Grand Total 1,838,778 |77.98 9115.83 fl41J8 

The average weekly wage of factory workers in New York 
State, reported by the New York State Industrial Commission, 
amounted to $24.11 per week in October, 1919; $27.87 in 
April, and $28.73 in September, 1920 — nearly $10 per week 
less than was consiervatively considered the minimum neces- 
sary for the maintenance of an American standard of living. 

Taking the most conservative estimate given for 1919 as 
that of $1,500, which means $28.86 per week or practically 
$5 a day every working day in the year as the minimum 
wage necessary to maintain John Doe, his wife and the three 
little Does, the "Survey** ' gives the following analysis of the 
meaning of this wage, which shows the rdationship of insuffi- 
cient wages and dependency in the clearest possible manner: 

I The Snrver, March 27, 1920, pp 801-«02. 
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"Suppose John Doe pays $8.S0 weekly for rent — certainly not 
a high rate; at least $1S.00 will be required for food — an allow- 
ance adequate only with the most careful management on the pnrt 
of Mrs. Doe. For clothing at least $6.75 weekly will be needed; 
li^t and fael with only tbe kitchen stove will cost at least $1.50 
weekly on the average throughout tbe year; carfares if Doe has 
to ride to work, will cost at least $1.20 weekly; miscellaneoua ar- 
ticles for the household $1.19, a total of $27.10. This leaves a 
balance of $1.75 for church, newspapers, ice-cream cones, hair-cuts, 
etc., for five persons; and the list will probably include insurance 
as well, for most families like the Does will buy industrial in- 
surance. 

"If everything goes on smoothly, and if Mrs. Doe is a careful 
planner, it may be possible for the Does to get on with this budget. 
The allowance for food and clothing is scant, however ; tbe margin 
for recreation and sundries is painfully small, and there is no pro- 
vision for accident or sickness. IBttt suppose a small accident oc- 
curs, or a sudden need arises — tbe kitchen stove gives out and a 
new one is necessary; the winter snow comes and several pairs of 
shoes must be purchased in one week and Doe himself must have 
an overcoat! The temptation becomes overwhelming to turn to 
the ever-ready credit companies and mortgage the future for the 
relief of the present. It is fairly well understood that the credit 
companies offer goods which, if of good quality, are sold at high 
prices, and that trading with them is conducive to extravagant 
purchases; and yet it is bard to see bow many families like tbe 
Does would manage an extra expenditure of $25.00 or more were 
it not for some such expedient. As a matter of fact, there are 
comparatively few of the families coming for the first time to the 
charities for assistance, who are not involved in some way with 
credit companies or are not struggling to meet weekly payments on 
debts. 

"Now suppose a real calamity befalls the Does ; for example, 
little John falls ill, showing signs of tubercular infection. Any 
margin after such expenses as are noted above will not go far in 
securing the attendance of the private physician, although the family 
we are considering is one which shoold be independent: if they 
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weA free medical ■ervice the; nuke their firrt appeal to dtuilT — 
and then, too, expenses presently increase. Carfares for mother 
and Johnnie to the dispcnsaiy are forty cents a trip, admission to 
the clinic ten cents more. Suppose they have to go twice weekly, one 
dollar is gone. Medicines may easily cost another dollar. The 
doctor preacribes milk and egip, oranges, green Tegetsbles, wanner 
coverings, ete. As a result Mr. John most try to cot down 
somewhere though catting seems impossible, and father, mother 
and the well children all suffer that the inralld may have extra 
nonrishment. 

"Of course, the natural increase of the family has the same 
results, for the extra cost of pregnancy and confinement and an 
additional member of the family, are seldcmi accompanied by the 
increase of wages. Perhaps the Does should realise that they 
can't afford to hare any more children — but somehow they don't 
realise it; and then tiiere are many reasons why they are not de- 
terred from adding to their little brood. Indeed, are there not 
certain prevailing notions abroad that it is a work of good dtiaen- 
shlp and service to the stote for normal people in good health to rear 
good sised families? Moreover the statistician telU us that The 
average number of children per family which must be born in order 
that the stock may maintain itself without increase or decrease, is 
dose to four.' 

"Those who are not wooing by the day are apt to overlook 
certain differences between their lot and that of the lower paid 
workman on piece work or a daUy wage. If the salaried man 
falls ill or meets with an accident his income as a rule, goes on to a 
greater or less extent, bnt with the wage-earner the tendency is 
otherwise; he is nsually paid only when actually at work. In case 
of accident or occupational disease, workmen's compensation will, 
it is true, give him two-thirds of bis pay; bnt be has to wait ten 
days before compensation bcfrins and another week before the first 
payment comes, and many families haven't even that margin. 
Moreover, when foil wages barely suffice, how long can the family 
subsist on two-thirds? Sometimes there is a benefit association 
which assures weekly payments for a time, but often there are no 
SQch resources. Relatives are not to be counted on, for the margin, 
if they have any, is slender. Landlords arc less lenient than for- 
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merlj, and grocers are wary of extending credit which tends to be- 
come a thing of the past. Under stress, therefore, John Doe's 
family and others like them are forced, though perhaps much 
against their will, to the first step towards dependency. 

"It should be remembered that the John Does are an average 
respectable family — a healthy, indoBtriooa man without bad habits; 
a frugal, healthy woman ; children in number no more than a couple 
have ordinarily felt that they should be able to rear; none of 
them with marked physical weakness. And yet actual experience 
■hows lliat any one of the accidents to which they are liable often 
throws Bach people within a week or two on charity. Moreover, it 
should be noted that their budget offers no opportuni^ for savings 
and that no provision for old age is feasible; such people face at all 
times the possibility, even the probability, of becoming a burden on 
the community when their working days are over. Such are the 
ordinary hasards in the life of a normal family of tive living on 
daily wages of five dollars." 

T%e wage investigations discussed in the preceding pages are 
significant. It is patent that despite the tremendous increase 
in wages experienced during the last six years, only a few classes 
of wage-earners have succeeded in keeping pace with the in- 
creased cost of living. In the case of man; workers, espe- 
cially the skilled ones, the purchasing power of their increased 
wages for a full-time week in 1920 was considerably less' than it 
was in the pre-war days. And if the great mass of workers, 
as was seen in the early part of this chapter, did not receive 
what is authoritatively considered an American living wage be- 
fore the present advance in prices had begun, their standards 
at the present time are necessarily lower. 

As this book is in preparation, the newspapers have for 
months been filled with announcements of wage reductions from 
all parts of the country, ranging from 20 to over 40 per cent. 
No definite estimate of the cost of living at this time (March, 
1921) irf availaHe. * While the Bureau of Labour Statistics 

1 Hie most recent figures u to what coostttates a irfnlmnm "bealtli 
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reports that the index of wholesale prices in the United 
States which, when taken at 100 for 1918, reached 272 in May, 
1920 — its high-water mark— declined to 242 in September, 1920, 
the latest date for which figures are available, it also states 
that from S^tember, 1919, to September, 1920, only form prod- 
ucts and clothing witnessed decreases of seven and nine per 
cent, respectively. "In all other groups," declares the bureau, 
*Hhere was an increoM between these two dates, food adraD- 
cing approximately five and three-fourths per cent., miscella- 
neous commodities 10 per cent., metals 20 per cent., chemicals 
and drugs 28 per cent., building materials 40 per cent., house- 
furnishing goods 42 per cent, and fuel 57 per c^it. in average 
price. All commodities', considered in the a^^^gate, increased 
10 per cent." * • 

The significance of the above disclosures needs no further 
comment. The above facts roust be taken into consideration 
in any discussion of the probleois of old-age dependency. 
During the last six years the workers in the United States 
were in a more favourable position than they are likdy, from 
present indications, to enjoy in many years. The war years wit- 
nessed a period of the most intense industrial activity. Great 

■nd decency budget" for a family of five have jost been made public by tfae 
Labour Bureau, Inc^ New York Oty. As a result of cost of living sur- 
veys conducted In !921 in New York Oly and Philadelphia, the above 
bureau estimBtes tfae annual mlnlmiiTn standard necessary for a family 
of five as «a,233.B9 in New Yoi^ City, and (2,338.30 in Fhiladelphl«. 

The bureau's estimate la based tn the "quanti^ budget" used by the 
United States Burean of Labour SUtlstics. llicy estimate that 96M a 
year is needed for food, (398 for doUOng, 9*43 tor rent, 983 for light 
and beat, 959 for bous^old equipment aod lUO for miscellaneaus expenses. 

"The family is allowed no expenditures for hooka and magaitlnes,'* 
■ays the bureau's statement, "^mly one daily paper is Included. Hie doc- 
b^s bill cannot exceed fSO a ytax tor the ^mole family, and the boy 
of 12 can get but elgfat hair-cuts a year, ^le husband Is allowed one-half 
and the wife one-third of an overcoat each year. Tike only amusements 
permitted are an occasional cheap movie show. No allowance is made 
for a trip or vacation outside tbe city." 

1 Labour Review, Nov. 1920, p 49. 

■Even in December, 1920, accordluK to the burean, the total cost of 
living was six-tentbs of one per c«nt. higfaer than In December, 1919, and 
only T.4 per cent less Qua In Jnne, 1990— 4be peak of Ugb prices. 
(Labour Review, Feb. 1931, p «). 
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Dombers of workers were withdrawn into the militarj service, 
and immigration was practically suspended. Everjwhere 
there were more jobs than men to fill them. In spite of Uiese 
favourable conditions, the above statistics seem to indicate that 
the lot of the wage-earners witnessed little material improve- 
ment as regards the relation between the cost of living and 
wages. Thfi facts available seem to bear out the contention 
that wages are last to follow the rise in prices and are first to 
come down when the slump begins. It is clear, therefore, that 
the problem of old-age poverty, which existed before the war, 
is as serious to-day as before. The difficulties faced in old 
age will obviously become even more serious, unless radical rem- 
edies are to take place in the very near future. 



CHAPTER VII 

SOCIO-BCONOMIC AND MORAL 

CAUSES OF AGED DEPENDENCY 

V rtBMPtXtYU BUT 

"One of the miafortnnea most feared by the lahooring class is 
tlut of unemploymeiit. 'Wh; stand ye here all the day idle? — ' 
'Because no man hath hired us,' presents a pictnte in Biblical 
times which has been reprodnced in all ages and coniitries throngh- 
oat labour's history. The labourer must have shelter, food and 
clothes for his idle days as well as for other days; but rarely is 
the rate of wages fixed so as to cover days of enforced rest or ab- 
solute loss of employment . . . Non-employment, or loss of em- 
ployment, therefore. In nearly every wage-earner's career stands 
as a spectre of forbidding mien, with gaunt finger pointing the way 
to chari^ and old age dependency." * 

A brief examination of the extent of unemployment in the 
United States and to what de^ee it affects the wage-earner's 
income is not amiss in this connection. Indeed, unemployment, 
even though temporary, may seriously impair the average work- 
ing-man's ability to make provisions for old age. Id a study 
of 6,000 families who applied to the New York Charities for 
aid, Professor Devine found unemployment as a direct cause 
of dependency in 69.16 per cent, of the cases. Says Professor 
Devine: 

"From the point of view of the charitable agencies the impor- 
tance of this subject is indicated by the fact that in two-thirds of 
the families who come under the care of the Charity Organisation 

iL. W. Squler, Old Age Dependency In the United States, pp 29-80 
and W. 
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Society in induitruUl; nonnal times one or more wage earners are 
□nonployed at tfae time of their application for aid. This propor- 
tiim, as one might hare expected, was higher in 1907-1908, after 
the financial criiis, than in the preceding year, bnt the difference 
ia not aa great as might natarsUy have been expected. In 1906- 
1907t aixty-five per cent of the new families who applied for aid 
had some wage-earner unemployed, either from personal disabili- 
ty or industrial conditions, and in 1907-1906, this was true of 
seventy-two per cent. This increase from sixty-five per cent to 
seventy-two per cent, does not represent the full consequences 
among wage-earners of the changed industrial conditions. No ata- 
tiaticB of charitable societies will represent those consequences. 
It does bring out clearly, however, tliat even in prosperous times 
the diatress which leads to application for charitable assistance is 
closely connected with the temporary cutting ofF of an income 
which is ordinarily, even if irregularly earned." ' 

The 12tli Census reported that in the year 1900, of 23,753,- 
836 males 10 years of age and over engaged in gainful occu- 
pations, S,2T7,472, or 22 per cent., were unemployed at some 
time during the year; and of 5,319,397 females 10 years of age 
and over engaged in gainful occupations, 1,241,492, or 23.3 
per cent., were unemployed at some time during the year ; thus 
out of a total of 29,073,233 persons 10 years of age and over 
engaged in gainful occupations 6,468,964, or 22.3 per cent, 
were unemployed at some time during the year. Over 2,650,- 
000 men and women were out of work from four to six months, 
while approximately 736)000 were unemployed from seven to 
twelve months, according to the sttme Census. 

According to the investigations of the United States Bureau 
of Laboor in 1901, of the cost of living of 25,440 families, about 
half — 49.8 per cent., of the heads of the families investigated 
were idle at some time during the year." 

The Geological Survey Reports show that the bituminous 
miners from 1890 to 1910 lost from 22 to 43 per cent, of their 
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working time annually, while workers in anthracite mines lost 
from 23.7 to 50 per cent, of their working time. Data on the 
unemployment of organized woriters in New York State have 
been collected by the Labour Department of the State for the 
period 1901-1911. The membership of these unions averaged 
about 100,000 and the average niunber unemployed each month 
was 14,146, or 18,1 per cent. The percentage of unemployed 
for New York City was even higher. ' 

The Census of Manufactures of 1910 showed the percentages 
of the labour forces regularly employed in the different indus- 
tries as follows : ' 

Percent Actually 

Industries Eo^loTed 

Iron and Steel Works ud Rolling Mills T5.8 

Poundrf and Hadiine Shop Products 80.7 

Lnraber and Timber Products 87.8 

Car Bulldiug and Repairs 80.1 

Woolens, Worsted, and Felt Goods and Wo<d Hatl. . 91.0 

Tobacco Manufactures 91.8 

Oothlng, Hen's, Including Shirts SL8 

Boots and Shoes B1.8 

Printing and Publishing S8.B 

Cotton Goods 97.6 

The New York State Commission on Employers* Inability 
and Unemployment after investigating the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the State of New York in 1910 concluded that from the 
facts ascertained: 

"We base our statement that at all times of the year in every 
industrial centre of the State able-bodied men are forced to remain 
idle though willing to work. On any given day during the year, 
al least 3 per cent, of our wage-earners are involuntarily idle. Usu- 
ally there are 10 per cent. These idle men must always be on hand 
to meet the fluctuating demands of the industries of the State. 

"Summarising the data at our command, we should say that in 
ordinary years of business prosperity, taking all industries into 
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consideration, out of eveiy 100 persons, 00 will be steadily em- 
ployed, 40 will be working irregularly. Of those who have ir- 
regular employment 8 will always be out of work. The per^ 
eentages vary with the different industries, but the experience is 
characteristic of every industry. 

"While there is little accurate information available as to the 
exact number of tmemployed at aoy one time, there is enouf^ to 
show that about 40 per cent, of our wage-earners suffer some nn- 
employment every year, that on the average they lose ten weeks 
each, and that the loss in wages amounts to 20 per cent, of what 
the earnings would be, were employment steady throughout the 
year," ' 

I. M. Rubinow, in conunentinjf upon the significance of the 
unemployment figures of 1900, declared: 

"Over one-half of these 6,500,000 and possibly three fourths of 
them suffered from unemployment to a degree which could not 
fail to cause national distress. The total time lost to the produc- 
tive industries of the country was enormous. An approximate 
estimate would indicate that during one year over 1,SOO,000 years 
of productive labor were lost; or what amounts to the same thing 
of 29,000,000 gainfully employed, on an average nearly 2,000.000 
had been idle throughout the whole year." ' 

A careful study of unemployment fluctuations was prepared 
by the Helen S. Trounstine Foundation.' This survey covers 
a period of 16 years from 1902 to 1917. The data here were 
gathered from the United States Censuses of Manufactures, 
Occupations and Population, the Reports of the United States 
Geological Surrey, the Bureau of Mines', the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the United States Bureau of Labour 'Statistics; the Eight 

1 Wm. M. Leiserson, Unemployment in the State of New York 1911, 
Appendix No. I. 

■ Rublnow, Social Insurance, p 445. 

'Fluctuations In Unemployment In Qties of the United States, 1902 
to 1917, HelFti S. Trounstbe Foundation Vol I No. 2, Hay, 1918, Clndn- 
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Hour ComniisBion, and from man; State Department* of Labour 

and State Industrial Commissions. 

The following table ^ summarizes the findings in regard to un- 
anployment fluctuations in occupations other than agriculture: 

Nonnal Supply Avera^ No. Va~ Percentage of 
Tear in MUliona eaploy^ In HUliona Unanployed 



ivoa 


flO.8 


ISM 


ao.9 


uos 


SLS 


IKW 


aw 


190T 


as.4 


IBOS 


3SJ} 


IBM 


2i.« 


1910 


SS.6 


Ull 


86.1 


UI8 


asM 


U18 


28.0 


Uli 


88.6 


191S 


89.0 


1016 


89.8 


ISIT 


SOJ 


Avenge..... 





The investigator concludes from the above table that "the 
number of unemployed in cities of the United States (entirdy 
omitting agricultural labour, for which no rdiable data are now 
available) has fluctuated between 1,000,000 and 6,000,000. 
The least unemployment occurred in 1906-1907 and in 1916- 
1917, while the most occurred in 1908 and in 1914 and 191S. 
liie average number of unemployed has been two and a half 
million workers, or nearly ten per cent, of the active supply.** 

An analysis of the figures by months shows that the average 
number of unemployed tends to be greatest in the month of 
January and least in October. 

During the period of the war and immediately following 
when work was plentiful, the problem of unemployment was not 
prominent before the public. The paat year, however, has wit- 
nessed an unprecedented shutting down of mills and shops in 
the automobile, rubber and textile industries, building trades, 
I Idan pp 4S49, 
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railroad construction, and a Dumb«r of other industries. In 
many quarters it is authoritively stated that the depression 
in emplopnent early in 1921 has been even worse than that 
experienced in 1907-1908 and just prior to the beginning of 
the World War. 

Earl; in December, 1920, the United States Department of 
Labour began the organization of an industrial employment 
survey of the United States — a service sadly needed for years. 
The purpose of this employment survey is to collect and dis- 
seminate all availaUe information in regard to employment 
conditions. The first achievement was an unemployment invea- 
tigfttion of 182 principal industrial cities and a comparison 
of industrial employment between January, 1920, and January, 
1921. ^ The cities covered were located in thirty-five States 
and the District of Columbia. The investigations revealed 
that there were 3,331,352 fewer persons nnployed in January, 
1921, than were employed during Jannaiy, 1920. Thirty-fire 
and one-half per cent, of the number onployed January, 1920, 
were not employed during the same month the following year. 
Arranged by industries the percentage of those employed Jan- 
uary, 1921, as compared with January, 1920, was as follows: 

Industry Perccntsge EmploTed 19X1 

HeUls and Products, Madtlneiy, Electric Goods, 

Fonndrr Products 69JI 

BnUding Trades 47.« 

Paddng and Food Products 81.0 * 

Textllea and Products, Clothing, Hosiery and 

Underwear H.S 

Leather, Its Products, Boots and Shoes M.l 

Automobiles and Accessories 90.8 

Lnmber, House Furniture, Boxes & Wood Products 6741 

day. Glass, Cement and Stone Products 8D.T 

Total, All Groups 6U[ 

The Massachusetts Department of Labour and Industries 
reported in the October issue of the Industrial Review, pub- 

I Industrial Employnient Surv^ BuUelln, Mo. 1, Jan. 1931, U. S. Em- 
plc^ment Serrke, Washington, D. C. 
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lished by that Department, that a study of 1,103 labor unions 
in the principal industries and traded covering a membership of 
264^6 in that State showed that 49,063 members, or 19.8 
per cent., were unemployed on September 30, 1920. In June, 
1920, this percenUge was 18.8, while in September, 1919, the 
percentage of unemployed in these unions constituted only 6.4. 

The New York Industrial Commission found that from 
March to Decranber, 1920, there was a total decrease of 20 per 
cent, in the number of raiploy^s in the New York State fac- 
tories. ^ Hie Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce in a statement 
issued to the press also stated that a survey of conditions in 
Brooklyn showed that unemployment in the factories and retail 
establishments of that borough had reached 86 per cent, at 
the beginning of 1921. 

According to the reports compiled by the Pennsylvania 
Bureao of Employment there were on April 15, 1921, 248,160 
persons unemployed in that State.* 

In July, 1921, the United States Labour Department es- 
timated the number of unemployed in the country to be 
5,735,000. 

It is obvious from the preceding that unemployment is 
always, even in normal industrial conditions, a problem for the 
wage-earners. Lack of work affects the industrious' and thrifty 
workers as well as the indolent and careless ones, and very 
often sweeps away the savings accumulation of many years. 
That unemployment is a potent factor in old-age depwdency 
is patent. 



The difficulties encountered in obtaining accurate data upon 
the exact losses of wage-earners on account of strikes and lock- 
outs are many. First, there are no complete or official lists of 
strikes in this country. Secondly, the estimates of the number 

I Labour Review, Pebraair, 1921, p 124. 
I Information soppUed b^ the Bnreau. 
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of strikers during any one strike as given b; the employers and 
by the miploy^a are frequently greatly at variance. Then, 
too, there are times when although a few workers are actually 
on strike, the number affected is very large. Tbia occurs, 
. for instance, when the strikers are made up of the engineers 
and firemoi of a plant ; when they are workers engaged in cer- 
tain preliminary processes of production without which it is 
impossible to run the miUs. Complete statistics are also im- 
possible of collection because many strikers either return to 
the mill before the strike is officially settled, or secure other 
employment. Some of the figures obtained by the United 
States Department of Labour, however, are significant in this 
connection. 

During the period of twenty-five years, from 1881 to 1905, 
_the Federal Bureau of Labour found that there were 36,767 
strikes involving 181,407 establishments, or an average of 1.9 
establishments per strike. There were 6,728,046 strikers, or 
an average of 163 strikers per strike; while there were thrown 
out of work 8,708,824 enploy4*, or an average of 287 per 
strike. During this same period there took place 1,646 lock- 
outs involiing 18,647 establishments. There were 716,231 
e9nploy4s locked out, or an average of 463 per lock- 
out; while the number of employ^ who were thrown out of 
work was 826,610, or an average of 634 per lockout. These 
figures do not indude disturbances of less than one day's du- 
ration. 

The average duration of strikes per establishment was 26.4 
days and of lockouts 84.6 days. He strike or lockout does 
not, of course, always result in the closing of the establishment 
affected, but in strikes involving 111,343, 61.88 per cent, 
of all establishments involved were closed for an average of 
20.1 days. In lockouts 12,668, or 68.26 per cent, of all es- 
tablishments involved, were closed an average of 40.4 days. 
The days here referred to are calendar days, including Sundays 
and holidays. 
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According to the United States Bureau of Labour Statiftica, 
which for the past few yeara has kept a record of strikes and 
lockouts that come to ltd attention, there were in 1916 a total 
of 8,786 strikes and lockouts in the United States. In 2,600 
strikes and 64 lockouts the number of persons involved was 
1,546,428 and 03,182 respectively. The total duration of the 
strikes was 46,264 days and of the lockouts 3,375 days — an 
average of 22 days and 64 days respectively. 

In 1917 there were 4,869 strikes and lockouts involving 
1,193,867 and 19,183 respectively in only 2,174 strikes and 46 
lockouts for which information was obtained. The total du- 
ration of these strikes was 24,076 days and of the lockouts 1,904 
days or an average of 18 and 56 days respectively. 

In 1918 the total number of strikes and lockouts was 3,286, 
which involved 1,192,418 and 43,041 persons in only 2,027 
striked and 70 lockouts, for which information was obtained. 
The total duration of these strikes was 28,386 days and in the 
ease of the lockouts 1,096 days, the average duration of the 
former being 18 days and of the latter 31 days. 

Between April 6, 1917, the date of our entrance into the war, 
and November 11, 1918, the date of the signing of the armis- 
tice, there occurred in the United States, 6,206 strikes and 
lockouts.' 

During the year 1919 there occurred 3^74 strikes and lock- 
outs. The number of strikers in 2,493 of these totaled 4,112,- 
607.' The end of that year witnessed the greatest strikes in 
the history of this country. More than 300,000 workers in the 
iron and steel industry were on strike for several months. 
Shortly afterward nearly 400,000 bituminous miners went on 
strike for more than a month. The losses in wages on account 
of these strikes is, as previously pointed out, difficult to esti- 
mate. In the steel strike alone the number of man-days lost 
was estimated to amount to many millions, and as at the time of 
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the strike $4.^ per day ira§ reported to be the lowest vage 
paid, the wage loss of the workers was claimed bj many 
writers to have amounted to more than $100,000,000. 

The extent of the losses due to industrial warfare is also 
evident from the following figures of strikes in Pennsylvania. * 
And these do not include the coal and steel strikes — the great- 
est disturbances during that period. 

RECORD OF STRIKES IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1916-U90 

No. of 

YjCar No. of Bmplojii 

Strikes InvolTcd 

1916 ai6 1SS,1B8 

1917 498 101,608 

1918 SIT 90,021 

I91» 484 171,680 

1920 Ui 88,988 

Total 2,170 J90,44S 13,307,534 942,549/)00 29.9 

The Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration of the New York 
Industrial Commission also reported that for the year ending 
June 30, 1919 and 1920 the following industrial disturban- 
ces had occurred in that State.' 

1919 1990 

Nnmber of strikes and lockouts 108 940 

Emplof^B inTolved directly 30B,9S2 334,188 

Emploj^ invalTcd Indirectly 2,006 16,403 

Aggregate days of working time lost 11,846,608 1M0M88 

That strikes, like unemj^oyment, sap the little saTings that 
the wage-earner may have accumulated, and thus force him to 
become depcaident in old age is too obvious a fact to necessitate 
further comment. 



OBITEKAI. MtSFOXTCNE 

As was suggested in the beginning of this discussion, it is 

1 Combined from Bnllettn of Uie Department of Labour and Industry 
Vol. 7, No. 1, Series of 1920, and VoL 8, No. 3, Series of 1921, Harrlibiug. 
■ Labonr Reriew, Joouary 1921, p 222. 
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impossible to point out every cause that goes to make for de- 
pendency and helplessness in old age. IndiTidual Itres and ex- 
periences vary in many respects and the conditions that go to 
make up one's fortune or misfortune vary accordingly. In 
addition to the definite and obvious causes of dependency dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages there are, however, many minor 
influences which make the path to the pooihouse hard to avoid 
even for many thrifty and independent persons. 

These forces also ordinarily lie outside of the individual'! 
control. Thus in Massachusetts the Commission on Old Age 
Pensions of that State found that among those who lost their 
property possessions 25.4r per cent, attributed it to business 
failures and bad investments; 6.2 per cent, to intanperaaoe 
and extravagance; 6.1 to fraud and 3.2 per cent, lost their 
property in fires. ' In the case of almshouse paupers, the 
Ohio Commission attributes the loss of property in 11.68 per 
cent, to "misfortune," and an equal percentage to "improvi- 
dence." Of 159 former property owners 70 had lost it 
by business failure, 61 fay poor investment and 17 by bad 
loans.' 

In Pennsylvania among the almshouse pauper group, 14 per 
cent, claimed that their loss of property was due to business 
failures and lire losses ; 9 per cent, to fraud and 3 per cent, to 
bank failures ; while of the "non-dependent" who had lost their 
property 7.1 per cent, lost it through unwise tnvestmoit; 2.8 
per cent, through business failure, and a like percentage lost it 
through fraud.' In the case of 162 aged applicants for rdief 
to the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, during 
1917-18, the reasons given were: Unemployment, 25 per cent.; 
irregular employment 9 per cent. ; non-support of children 20 
per cent.; accident 14 per cent.; blind and deaf 15 per cent.; 
previous supporter incapacitated 14 per cent., and a few others, 
exhausted savings. The causes of aged dependency are thus 

I Massirhusctts Report, p 58. 

* Ohio Report, p 2*1. 

• Peana. Reparf, pp 31 and 109. 
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80 numerous and varied that even many of the well-to-do and 
prosperous persons cannot be certain that they will remain in- 
dependent throughout their declining years. 

THE PAKT PIAYBD HT UORAL CHASACT^ 

A steward of a county almshouse in a Quaker district in 
Pennsylvania replied to the Commission of that State: 

"The dependants in almshouses are of such a character that in- 
quiry as to their past life seems to me a waste of time. Most of 
them were nothing but parasites in society all their days, not one 
worthy of an old age pension, if it conld be had. They are men- 
tally and morally degenerates; most of them foreign bom, and 
half of them never natoralised. Tramps in summer and here in 
winter. The only record that could be had would be unreliable, 
for there is no way to obtain it but from them. Hence, we go 
into few details when they are admitted. The average life of an 
inmate has been a failure largely due to the fact that they never 
realize what a successful life is." 

On the other hand, Professor Devine, former Secretary of the 
New York Charities and Director of the New York School for 
Social Woi^c, states id hia book, "Misery and Its Causes": 

"The connection that is assumed between the need of assistance 
and some form of personal depravity or shortcoming appears, super- 
ficially at least, to have much justification when we are considering 
the outcast, the criminal, and the extreme type of parasitic de- 
pendent. . . , The question which I raise ia whether the wretched 
poor, the poor who suffer in their poverty, are poor because tbey 
are shiftless, because they are undisciplined, because they drink, be- 
cause they steal, because they have superfluous children, because of 
personal depravity, personal inclination, and natural preference; or 
whether they are shiftless and undisciplined and drink and steal and 
are tmable to care for their too numerons children because our 
social institutions and economic arrangements are at fault. I hold 
that personal depravity is as foreign to any sound theory of the 
hardships of our modem poor as witch-craft or demoniacal posaes- 
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■ioa: that these bardahips are economic, social, transitioiial, measor- 
sUe, manageable. Misery, as we say of tuberculosis, is communi- 
cable, curable, and preventable. It lies not in the unalterable na- 
ture of things, but in our particular human institutions, our social 
arrangements, our tenements and streets and subways, our laws and 
courts and jails, our religion, our education, our philanthropy, oar 
politics, our industry and our business. . . . Evil passions and in- 
dolence produce misery, but it docs not follow that misery, all mis- 
ery, or most misery is to be attributed to indolence or evil passions. 
The position which I suggest for your consideration is merely that 
there is no presumption of wrong-doing in the misery of the poor, 
that it may not be disciplinary, that it may not be punishment, 
that it may not be the working out of moral character. It may 
indeed be any of these things in a given instance, but the burden 
of proof is upon those who allege it, and no charitable society is 
justified, no public relief agency or institation is justified in bas- 
ing its policies upon the assumption that because these men be- 
fore us are afflicted in mind and body, therefore either they or 
their parents have sinned." * 

"jnie gap between thesfe two viev points could hardly be 
wider. Data on this question however is so meagre that the 
problem must still remain largely in the realm of theory and 
generalization. Some illuminating information however is sup- 
plied by the Pennsylvania Commission in its report of 1919. 
A questionnaire was addressed to about 200 former cmfdoyers 
of almshouse- inmates, who were residents of about 20 almshouses 
scattered throughout Pennsylvania. The letter requested in- 
formation with regard to the period of employment; the 
quality of service rendered; the general character of the 
employ^, and the reason for leaving employment. 

Twenty per cent, of the answers in regard to the time of 
employment stated that the men in question had worked less 
than six months; 21.5 per cent, were employed from ^x months 
to three years; 29 per cent, served from three to ten years, 

ipp. B-11-12-1S-14 
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vhile 80 per cent, were engaged for ten yean or more omtin- 

uouslj. 

As to the quality of B<ervice rendered, only 4-5 per cent, re- 
ported bad service; 80 per cent, reported that the services were 
either (tatisfactory or good, while 16 per cent reported excel- 
lent service. 

As to the general character of the «nploy£s, only 5.9 per 
cent, claimed that these former woricera were dninkards or lazy ; 
nearly 95 per cent, reported them as of good, honest and 
faithful character. 

The above statonenttf are further corroborated by the rea- 
sons assigned by the former emplojia for leaving their em- 
ploymmt. Forty per cent, quit work because of sickness; 
'fifteen per cent, because of old age; twenty-two per cent, either 
because the job had been completed or becausb the shop had 
been shut down ; while twenty per cent, gave no reason for 
leaving service, and only 1.6 per cent, had been discharged for 
cause. 

The favourable recommendations given these inmates, as 
cited by the Pennsylvania Commission, are most interesting. 
The following few are typical ones : 

"He had charge of onr tool room and stock rooms and was one 
of the best men in this position we ever bad. (H. B. Underwood 
& Co.)." 

"We always c<msidered him a good and reliable wotkman. 
(Pitteburgh Spring & Steel Co.)." 

"Steady, indDstrioas, reliable workman. (Pressed Steel Car 
Co.)." 

"Onr superintendent reports Mi. W. u of excellent character, 
honest and did his work most satisfactorily. (Dorhan's Monitor 
Carpet Mills)." 

"A good steady man and a good mechanic. (Pennsylvania 
Iron Works)." 

"Faithful employ^ while working in this colliery. (R. R. C. 
ft L. Co.)." 
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"He woriced for me off and on aa general utility man around the 
house and I always fonnd him very willing and a good worker." 

"He is a good printer and I never knew a more kind hearted and 
generoiia man." 

"A> far aa we can judge from boainess connections with him, he 
is honest and deserring." 

"L. W. was one of the best and most reliable men that worked 
for me. An A-1 man." 

The following include all the statements giTai* regarding 
the opposite t;pe of inmate. 

"He owes my mother fire meals isnd one night's lodging, to 
this date." 

"Down and ont on account of drink." 

"He would absent himself at times for several wedu while on 
drinking bouts." 

"His father was foreman in the shop until his death. His 
son was never dependable on account of drink." 

"Was a good teamster and good to his horses. One thing 
I am sorry to say, his money was all spent for booie." 

It is evident from the preceding discossiona that niak per- 
sonal depravity will produce misery and result in aged depen- 
dency, in individoal cases, the great and significant caused of 
old age dep^idency lie in our institutions, in oar preKlit 
social aod economic order. In discussing the causes' of old 
age dependency the socio-economic forces which are respon- 
sible for low wages, unemployment, strikes and lodouts^ and 
industrial superannuation are of incmnparably greater sig' 
njficance than indolence or thriftlessness. Indeed, the latter 
are frequently the effects of the former maladjustments. 



PART III 
EXISTING METHODS OF BELIEF 



CHAPTER VIII 

INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS 

The obligation of the State to take care of the indigent aged 
has been partially recognized by the establishment of alms- 
houses, and county infirmaries, and by the granting of outdoor 
relief. The Elizabethan Poor Lav was inatitated for the pur- 
pose of relieving the tremendous distress and poverty which 
resulted from the enclosures of great agricultural estates for 
purposes of sheep grazing, an act which caused great unent- 
ployment and distress among the labouring classes of Eng- 
land. The Poor Law System has since continued and assumes 
to take care of those who have no other alternative than to 
accept the stigma and disgrace attached to our poorhouses. 
Such a fate, however, is dreaded and feared by most persons. 
To avoid such an end there have, therefore, been developed 
a number of methods by means of which some of the more for- 
tunate among the labouring classes strive to avoid a pauper's 
jp-ave. These methods range in character from individual sav- 
ings and insurance, to mutual, industrial, government and 
fraternal insurance systems. The methods and extent of re- 
lief in operation today as well as the degree of their efficacy 
in solving the problem of dependent old age is the task set 
for presentation in the nest three chapters. 

mOIvmCAI. SAVINGS 

To provide for old age is a fundamental desire common to 
most human beings. The motive of accumulating a sum suffi- 
cient for old age, or for the protection of their wives and chU- 
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dren after their death prompts most working men as veil «■ 
business and professional men to work harder and longer dur- 
ing their productive years. The instinct of protection against 
dependency i^ no less impelling in one class of society than in 
another, and is as common among the working class as among 
the middle and employing classes. The proUem of saving for 
old age is most serious not on account of the lack of halnta 
of thrift, but largely because, as has been shown in the earlier 
chapters', the great mass of wage-earners in this country lead 
continuously a precarious and hand-to-mouth existoice. With 
a wage that rarely reaches, according to government reports, 
the minimum standard of subsistence necessary to maintain 
a family of five, how can a wage-earner save at all, and espe- 
cially for old ageP '*ThTTft" as stated by Professor Miller, 
**is a desirable habit for those who receive a wage that makes 
saving a possibility, but thrift becomes* a mockery in the homes 
of the poor and 'saving* an economic falsehood." * 

The difficulties confronting wage-earners who desire to save 
have already been alluded to. Even if a workman is fortun- 
ate enou^ to receive a fairly hij^ wage, and by economy and 
self-denial succeeds in setting aside a small part of his earn- 
ings, it not infrequently happens that serious illness besets the 
family and the entire savings' are wiped out after the payment 
of the doctor and the druggist's bills. Even though there may 
be no sickness, unemployment may deplete the worker's reserve.' 
The worker may be even forced to leave town in order to seek 

iG. R. Miller, Social Insurance in U. S. p 111. 

* According to the Nne Fork Timet of April 22, 1921, W. Jett Lauck, 
woncKTiist for the railway labour organisations, declared before the Rait- 
rond Labour Board that "authoritative government reports state that 
five ipillion workers are idle, at least three million of tlicm hivinjr been 
without work throuphout the winter. It costs these five million workers 
nearlj one billion dollars a month to supply their families with the barest 
necessities of exlFtence. Tliis situation means acute distress to approx- 
imately 25,000.000 persons. Thp cost of mnintainin^ these Ave million 
families would absorb each month approximately one-fifth of the total 
savings deposits of the country. The entire sBvings bank deposits of the 
country could support tiKm only fire months, as they amount to only 
«1,186;»U,000. 
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employment. By the time he has transferred his family and 
settled it in the new plsce, his accumulationB will have van- 
ished. Usually the first savingB of a worker are made for the 
purchase of a home, and this is the first to go when employ- 
ment has to be sought in another place. On the other hand, 
if a worker is free from the above misfortunes, his very anxiety 
to secure an economic competence, frequently leads him be- 
cause of inexperience and credulity, into foolish investmoit veo- 
tures and get-rich-quick schemes which may sweep away hii 
entire earnings. The recmt "Ponzi** episode illustrates this 
point dearly. 

The aggregate amount of savings by those who actually toil 
for their daily bread is, of course, impossible to ascertain. 
The number of depositors and amounts per account in the diflfer- 
ent savings banks' varies considerably from time to time and 
cannot be accurately ascertained. On June SO, 1920, the 
total savings d^osits, or deposits in interest or in saving de- 
partments in 22,109 State, savings, private banks, and loan 
and trust companies including Hawaii, Forto Bico, and the 
Philippines amounted to $7,493,015,000. ' On the same date 
8,025 national banks reported $10,215,570,000 d^nand de- 
posits and $3,484,891,000 time deposits.' 

A statement issued to the press by the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York showed that the total 
deposits on December 31, 1920, in 68 of the 69 savings banks 
in Greater New York amounted to $1332,132,834.02. The 
number of depositors was 2,569,840, making an average of 
$715.68 per depositor. 

Savings banks, however, are largely patronized by profes- 
sional men, small business men and the more prosperous among 
the working people, and can hardly be termed "workingmen's 
banks." A more representative workingman's bank may be 

1 Report of the Comptroller of the Curreney, toL 2, p. 907, IBM. 
lAbitrart of Reports of Condition of Natloiuil Bulks No. 125, p II, 
Aug. 30. 1920, TreuurT' Department, WasUngton. 
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considered the U. S. Postal Savings, in which practically all 
deposits are those of wage-earners. The number of depositon 
and amounts deposited in the Postal Savings Sjstem may per- 
haps be taken as fairly indicative of the extent of savings among 
the great mass of wage-earners in this coimtry. According to 
the annual report of the Postmaster-General * during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1919, the deposits in the Postal Savings 
System increased from $148,471,499 to $167,828,260, a gain 
of $18,851,761, or 12.70 per cent. The number of depositors 
however decreased during the same year from 612,188 to 
665,609, a loss of 46,679, or 7.62 per cent. The average prin- 
cipal per depositor during the same year increased from 
$242.63 to $295.88, a gain of $63.36 or 22 per cent. The 
figures in this report may be taken perhaps as fairly sugges- 
tive of the entire problem of savings for wage-eamerV. As 
the wages paid during this period were highest, a number who 
were earning fairly hi^ wages were able to increase th^r sav- 
ings, but nearly 60,000 of those who bad deposits the year 
before were apparently compelled by the increasled cost of 
living to withdraw even the meagre savings which they had 
succeeded in accumulating. The decrease in the number of 
depositors could not be ascribed to the withdrawal of deposits 
by many immigrants, as the emigration during that year was 
not considerable. Of the more than 110,000,000 persons 
and 40,000,000 wage-earners in the United States thus 
only 565,509 or approximately one among 80 wage-earners 
had a savings account tn the Postal Savings System — the 
most representative workingmen's bank. While it is true that 
many workers had during this period made investments in war 
bonds, and thrift stamps, the average such investment was 
inconsiderable. The inadequacy of $296 to take care of old 
age needs no comment. And this' negligible average sum per 
deposit or after Congress in July, 1916, had increased the 

> House Document No. 460, Slzty-slxth CongrcM Sod Session. 
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amount that a depositor may have at credit from $1,000 to 
92,600! 

According to the Report on -Productive Industries (p. 84S) 
recently published by the Department of Internal Affairs of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the per capita shvings 
in that State on January 1, 1920, amounted to $125.10. 

In her study of 100 old persons in Greenwich Village in 
1916, Miss Nassau states: 

"I neglected to ask twenty-one women &nd eight men if they 
had bad savings hot of the rest five women and five men bad 
savings — tbat is, ten out of seventy-one had savings. The sav- 
ings of the five wmnen were partly left to them by someone else, 
and, except in one case, could not last long. Of the five men, 
two were bachelors and could thus save fairly easily; one had 
savings sufficient for one year only, another's savings were fast 
diminishing. So tbat the savings counted for little. The reason 
I neglected to ask the twenty-nine people if they had savings was, 
osaally, that they so obviously bad nothing." ^ 

The lack of savings' or property income among aged per- 
sons, as found by the different State Old Age Pension Com- 
missions, has already been pointed out. Indeed, what are the 
prospects for ^ving to most of the wage-earners who by 
skimping and exceptional management could lay aside a littleP 
Why should the average worker scrape and deprive himself 
and his family of the necessities of life in order to sb.Te for 
old age? What are his chances of success in this respect? 
Why should the worker deny himself the satisfaction of 
present needs in order to store up something for the remote 
future, when he sees day by day the little savings of his neigh- 
bour swept away through illnes^, unemployment, or in some 
business venture; why should he save when it seems apparent 
that the chances of being relieved from beggary and pauper- 
ism are riimP 
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Why saving for old age is especially difficult for worldog' 
men and can .never be relied upon as an effective method of 
relief for the problem of aged dependency is succinctly sum- 
marized by RubinofT as foUoirs: 

"I. The Ainoimt necessary ia evidently greater, for old age 
ia not a brief transitory condition, soch as sickness or anemploy- 
ment may be. It would require a continuous saving for a great 
many years. 

"2. The amount necessary is uncertain. There is, after all, 
the even or more than even chaace of early death before old age 
may be reached. And in addition, the wage-worker has no means at 
all to know how much he would have to save, nor whether his 
savings will prove sufficient. 

"8. It is the final emergency, which in the natural course of 
events must be preceded by all other emergencies of a workingman's 
existence. Inevitably the fund of savings would have to be used 
to meet all these emergencies. 

"4. The remoteness of the emergency would prevent neces- 
sary savings at a time when such savings would be easiest, that 
is in earliest years. 

"5. To assume that under these conditions all workingmen 
could save sufficient to provide them against old age, would be to 
disregard all real conditions of the wage-worker's existence. Even 
in the most saving of our States, the average amounts held per. 
depositor in the savings banks are ridiculously small as com- 
pared to the amounts needed for a sufficient income at old age. 

"6. Finally special savings for old age would only be pos- 
sible through a persistent, systematic, ani] obstinate disregard 
of the needs of the workingman's family, which would make the 
preaching of such special savings -a decidedly immoral force." ^ 

Savings^ by means of insurance protection has increased con- 
siderably during the past few years. The increase however 
has been largely in industrial insurance. It is estimated that 

1 RuUdow, Social Iniurancc, p S13. 
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there are more than 20,000,000 policies in this country, which 
consist chiefly of amall amounts upon the lives of wage-earners 
or of members of their immediate families paid for at weekly 
or frequent interval. The amounts of these policies in the 
majority of cases are for no more than $100 or $200 which is 
conuDonly used for burial expenses. In 1909 tlie Massadiusetts 
CommissioQ found only 15.9 per cent, of the "non-dependent" 
aged poor investigated who carried life insurance policies of 
any kdnd.^ In 1918 in Hamilton, Ohio, it was found that: 

"Of the 1,482 cases studied 798 or 55.* per cent, were carry- 
ing life insurance in one form or another. In S8T or nearly half 
of the cases the amount of the policy was less than $200, while 
only 168 or approximately one person in five carried policies of 
$100 or more. Two hundred and nine of the 416 persons studied 
in Cincinnati carried life insurance in some form."' 

While old-age insurance may be secured at a reasonable rate 
if begun early in life, it is hardly to be expected that any con- 
siderable number of young men at twenty to twenty-five will 
think of providing for the remote contingency of old age. At 
an advanced age the insurance is quite high and the great mass 
of wage-earners cannot afford it. The best illustration of Hia 
gross lack of provision of old-age insurance in the United 
Statea is the experience of the Massachusetts Savings Bank 
System where Uiei State sells old-age annuities at greatly 
reduced premiums and where, in spite of this, there were at 
the end of 1919, after practically twelve years' existence of 
the fund, only about 300 persons who had taken out these 
annuities. 

PENSION! SYSTEMS OF INDUBTEIAI. CONCEmuS 

It is frequently asserted that but a small number of workers 
are discharged by their employers after long service, because 
it is assumed that "sentimrait or appreciation" on the part 
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of the employer as a result of Ion; aoquaintance inclinei him 
to retain the aged employ^ on so-called pension jobs long past 
the period of full efficiency. Purthennore, the establishment 
of a pension tjA^n for old employes is acknowledged 1^ all 
industrial leaders to be "good business policy." It is claimed 
by many onployers that "the pension attaches the onploy^i 
to the sterrice and thus decreases the liability to strike," re- 
duces the labour turnover, attracts a superior type of employ^ 
and is generally doing much to reconcile capital and labour. 
A pension system, furthermore, enables employers to dispoise 
with the less* efficient and elderly workers thus doing much to 
eliminate waste and demoralization as a result of the continued 
employment of men who have long out-lived their usefulness. 
Tie prospect of a pension also operates as an incentive to hold 
men past middle age whose acquired experience and skill often 
become invaluable to the employers. GreneraUy, the employes 
accept such a system with favour and it is claimed by some 
that industrial discontent is greatly reduced, as the expecta* 
tion of a pension in old age cultivates a feeling of loyalty and 
a recognition of a mutual interest. ^ 

In riew of the above considerations, the number of indus- 
trial concerns' in the United States that have established sudi 
systems for their superannuated employes is amazingly small. 
A letter addressed by the Pennsylvania Commission on Old 
Age Pensions, to all concerns in Pennsylvania, outside of rail- 
roads', employing 500 or more workers in regard to th^r pen- 

1 A Tcocnt inqulrf addressed to corporatlong who have establlslicd 
prAslon systems U of interest. Of S8 answers to the question "Hav); 
your workers shown appreciation of benefits of pension syatemF" tittj- 
one answered In the affirmative. To the question wliether the pension 
system has had a material effect In promatlnE efflclencv, "particularly 
in that It ha.1 ellmlnnted tlieir worries concemtnn their 'future," 36 out 
of 50 rehirns replied in tlie nffirmBtive. Thirty-three out of JT repUci 
also inswered yes to the question, "Has your pension system increased 
the average permanency of employment of your employes, L e. has It 
reduced labour turnover materiallyF " In retard to the questions whether 
Industrial pensions have decreased Industrial unrest <m the part of em- 
ployte, or prevented strikes, 30 of *4 replies stated that it did to « cer- 
tain estcot, whBe 33 oUwrs decUred that It did not 
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sion iytAeau famught nearly 200 r^Ues. Of these, 85 had 
established regular pension schemes or were asdodated with 
one ; 48 had no regular system but stated that it was 
their policy to aid their aged employes by giving them either 
li^tt work or fK>-calIed pension jobs, while 101 industrial c»n- 
cems stated that they had no pension system of any kind 
and had never given the problem consideration. 

A special committee of the Merchants' Association of New 
York in a report on Industrial Pensions ^ states that there are 
probably between 150 and 200 private industrial pension 
systems. The Committee finds that practically without excep- 
tions these systems have been adopted by very large corpo- 
rations. Besides railroads, the distribution is as follows: 

(11 PubUc UtUltiM 48 

(9) Manufacturing and Commercial Concema W 

(8) Banks H 

(4) Insurance Companies S 

(a) Hisedlaneons 90 

Total 14B 

The number of employes actually in the receipt of industrial 
pensions is small. The pensioners of 20 leading Pennsylvania 
concerns in 1918, as furnished to the Old Age Pension Com- 
mission totalled only 2,139. Of the several hundred thousand 
employes of the U. S. Steel Corporation and subsidiary con- 
cerns throughout the country, there were on December 81, 1919, 
only 2,436 pensioners on the active list. Similarly negligible 
numbers were found in all other concerns. 

The absence of more wide-spread pension plans cannot be 
attributed solely to the cost involved. Of the systems examined, 
the proportion of the total amounts spent on pensions to the 
total annual pay roll was rarely found to exceed one per cen^ 
and in the majority of cases the amounts spent on pensions 
were less than one half of one per cent, of the total annual 
pay roll. The main reasons for the absence of such plans may 
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be attributed to the following: (1) The bdief of many ctt- 
plojert/ that it is more advantageous for them to deal with the 
individual employ^ as "it gives the opportunity to reward real 
merit." (2) Fmsion ayBt&tut are frequ^itly not eatabliahed 
because of the large labour turnover experienced by many 
concerns. The number of workers who tferve sufficiently long 
periods with one unployer aa to be entitled to a poiaioD is very 
small. (8) Althou^ it has been suggested that any bosineak 
which cannot stand an increase of one per cent, in expenses 
"is so uniftable aa to be a moiace, not only to its pToprietor* 
but also to society," there are nevertheless a number of conceziu 
who claim that they cannot aflford this additional exp^iditon. 
The incentives for the inauguration of industrial pouioni 
on the part of employers are many and varied. A few aret 
doubtless, inspired by humanitarian or philanthropic conaSd- 
erations. In the majority of cases, however, the economic 
motives play the leading part. Definite poision systems are 
used not only "as a reward for faithful and most efficient 
service," and "appreciation of the fidelity and honest service 
of the employ^," but also, "as an incentive to further service** 
on the part of the younger workers, as is explicitly stated in 
the by-laws of many corporations. And the latter purpose 
could not be achieved when the old and decrepit are scrapped 
indiscriminately. It is perhaps not correct to state that one 
of the chief purposes, as has been advanced by several studenta, 
in establishing a regular pension system, is to lessen the at- 
tractiveness of labour unions, and make men loyal to their 
employers rather than to any labour organization. An ex- 
amination of the industries having established pension systems 
discloses the fact, however, that very little trade union organi- 
zation exists in most of them. Again, Miles M. Dawson, a well- 
known actuary, relates an instance when "A Canadian railway 
company which had not engaged to pay pensions, except at its 
pleasure, recalled retired employes to its service upon the occa- 
sion of a strike, on penalty of forfeiting their pensions. This 
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inTolved depriviiig an old employ^ of the reward of a lifetime of 
service unless ready to dishonour himself by betraying a 
Brotherhood of which he had been a member for a quarter cen- 
tury or longer."' Reverend Father John O'Grady also de- 
clared: 

"I have known a case recently in which a large organization 
in this country notified all its old men that if they did not return 
to work in the event of a strike they would lose th^ 
pensions." ' During the so-called "outlaw" strike of railroad 
workers early in 1920, many newspapers reported pensioners 
who were compelled to work in order to break the strike. 

The Special Committee on Industrial Pensions of the New 
York Merchants' Association frankly states the motives 
underlying industrial pensions: 

"In addition to the desire to reward faithfulness or to fulfil a 
duty, there is nsaally in the mind of the employer the hope of at- 
taining definite beneficial effects on the efficiency and prosperity 
of the business. Most prominent among these effects are: increased 
loyalty of employes and development of their personal interest in 
the success of the business, which are exceedingly valuable assets 
to an employer; increased efficiency of individual employes; re- 
duction of labour turnover; attraction of a superior type of employ^; 
decrease — or even elimination — of labour troubles ; and increase in 
thrift of individual employ^, — all of which are more or less related 
effects.* 

The principal features of industrial pension systems may be 
atroimarized briefly ad follows: (a) Industrial pensions in 
this country are of comparatively recent ori^n, and many of 
them are still in the experimental stage, (b) With few ex- 
ceptions, industrial pension systems are strai^t service pen- 
sions financed by the employer and without contributions by 

1 Baltetln No. 212 U. S. Bureau of Labour StatisticB, I91T, p 786. 
*1bid, p 75S. 

• Indiutrial pensions. Report of Special Committee, p 13, New York 
Merchants' Association, 1920, 
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the onployjs. (c) The employ^ are given no repreaoitatMHl 
io the adminiBtration or management of these funds, (d) Moa- 
bership is not compulsorj and the pension allowance, ordi- 
narily, applies to all employes. 



AGE or EETTaElCENT 



The g^ieral age period for compulatory retirement of male 
employ^ is set at 70 years of age, although, practically all 
provide that «npIoyes may retire at 65 at their own request 
or at the discretion of the company. Sixty years of age is 
generally the &ge period set for the retirement of female 
workers, although a numher have more liberal provisions and 
permit the retirement of women workers at BS. Age is rardy 
required for total disability allowances. These usually depend 
on length of service. 

YBAKS or BEKTICE 

The period of service required for the retirement upon an 
industrial pension variec^ between 10 and 25 years. The length 
of service required is less uniform than the age reqmrements. 
Continuous service is required in considering the period of em- 
ployment, and leave of absence, s^ispension, or lay-off for a 
period longer than six months, in the majority of cases, con- 
stitutes a break in the service, and employes lose all credit for 
previous employment. 

PBUaiOH AHOCNT 

The amount of the pension is^ generally computed upon • 
certain percentage of the employe's wages, usually by taking 
one per cent, of the average wages of the employ^ for the last 
ten years and multiplying it by the number of years of ser- 
vice. Some corporations, however, pay a straight sum of about 
$15, or $20 a month. In granting pensions, concerns are ex- 
plicit against any inference of vested rights or privileges 
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granted employes, and usually reserve the ri^t to discharge an 
tmploy£ or temuDate a pension for violation of any of the eotn- 
pasy lairs or gross mi^onduct, etc. 

The regular rates of pensions are in man; cases limited by 
maximum or minimum yearly pensions or both. .He report 
of the New York Merchants* AsAciation, already referred to, 
ctfttes that: 

''In industrial establishments the in«Timntn limits vary from 
$A00 to $0,000 per year, and the minimum Mmits vary from $144 
to $344 per year. In bonks the itiaTimmn limits vary from 
$1,800 to $6,000 per year. In some cases the limit is a maxi- 
mnm salary upon which a pension is computed. In other cases it 
is a TnaTinmm per cent, of highest salary, in which case the figure 
Is osually from 60 to 75 per cent, so that few employers are 
actually affected by it, because even under a three per cent, rate, 
more than a 20-year period of service at least is necessary to reach 
tJM marimnm rate.* 

The granting of a pension ordinarily does not debar the 
pensioner from engaging in any other business. But in a few 
cases the amount of annutty vanes' inversely with the income 
from other sources. That it would, however, be practically im- 
possible for any employ^ to follow the line of work he could do 
best and to which he was accustomedi is obvious from the pro- 
vision made by practically all concerns' that he cannot engage 
in any other business which may be prejudicial to the company's 
interest. Nor may he be further engaged by the same company. 

Objections to industrial pensions are based on the following 
groonds: 

(1) They are generally opposed by organized labour 
because it is said they are established largely for the 
purpose of lessening the attractiveness of labour unions and 
make men more loyal to th^r employers rather than to one 
another. 
1 Itrfd, pM. , 
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(2) Industrial pensions, it is also argued, are mei«ly 
deferred wages, and it is commonly known that wages are fre- 
quently found to be lower in those industries which have the 
best pension schemes. The Illinois Pension Laws Commission 
concluded in its 1916 report that: 

"Whether the contribntion to a pension fund be taken wholly 
from the employe's wages or salary, or be paid wholly by the 
employer, or be derived in part from each, these contributions are 
in all three cases to be regarded as in reality a deduction from 
wages and salary. The existence of a pension system in connec- 
tion with any position or employment is taken into account by 
both parties to the contract of employment, and brosdly 
speaking, wages and salaries actoslly paid are in dne course re- 
duced below what they otherwise would be by the amount of 
the total contributions from both the employer and employ^ to a 
pension fund. The employ^ will thus pay for his pension by de- 
ductions from his wages or salary, whether he is conscious of 
it or not. Indeed it is quite possible that with a sound fond in 
existence the reduction in wages and salaries may in time materi- 
ally exceed the amount of the total contributions owing to the 
advantages of such a fund to the employ^ under present eco- 
nomic conditions. This consideration further emphasises the ad- 
vantage to the employer of having such a fund established." * 

Professor de Rode also declared: ' 

"In order to get a fuU understanding of the old-age and service 
pensions, they should be considered ss a part of the real wages of a 
workman. There is a tendency to speak of these pensions as 
being psid by the company, or, in cases where the emp1ay6 con- 
tributes a portion, as being paid partly by the employer and partly 
by the employ^. In a certain sense, of course, this may be correct, 
but it leads to confuwon. A pension system considered as part of 
the real wages of an employ^ is really paid by tlie emplc^j, 
not perhaps in money, but in the foregoing of an increase in 
wages which he might obtain except for the establishment of a 
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pension srsteio. ... It seems to me on the whole that most of 
tJw pension systems adopted hy private employers are merely 
very shrewd bits of wage bargaining. The absence of any cod- 
tractoal right and the lack of assurance that a pension will be 
paid upon fulfilling the conditionsj gives merely the shadow of 
provision for old age and not the substance." 

(8) Industrial pension s^jstems prevent the mobility of 
labour, often to the detriment of both the individual and the 
community, and offer opportunities for arbitrary incrimina- 
tions against workers. The administration of these funds is 
in most cases in the hands of the employer. As a result, not- 
withstanding the definite regulations provided for the granting 
of a pension, the latter is always contingent upon the nature 
and loyalty of services rendered and the opportunities in the 
hands of the employer for discriminations are evident. For, 
while the employer is* left free to discharge him, cut down his 
wages or discriminate against him generally, the worker must 
remain loyal at all times. He must not, for instance, take 
part in any movement which the employer may consider detri- 
mental to his interests, such as' associating himself with his 
fdlow workers, in order to increase their wages or improve 
their working conditions generally. He not only can do 
little to better his own conditions and those of his fellow 
workers, but he cannot even leave hiff employment in order 
to seek more suitable work, as it means losing his pen- 
sion privileges for which he has laboured many years. That 
it is undesirable and even socially harmful to tie a man to his 
job and discourage him from changing from one employer to 
another is generally recognized and need not be anphasized in 
this connection. 

(4) Industrial pensions are also objected to becau^ the age 
for retirement is generally too hi^ and the pension too low, 

(5) In the case of many concerns there is no guarantee that 
the pension promised will be lasting and permanent, ev&i if 
all requirements! are lived up to, as practically all concerns re- 
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serve the ri^^t to ather redace the pmnon rate wheD the de- 
mands are in excess of the sums fixed, or discontinue the entire 
fund "without vesting any ri^ts to such a pension to any 
individual member." 

lie Committee of the New York Merchants!' Association, 
it is worth; to note, points out that pension syst^na that may 
at any time be discontinoed are immoraL It says : 

"Even if the pensions ore apparently the free g^ft of the 
corporation, and the economic possibility of this for a consider- 
able period is donbtfol, tlie employ^ is entitled to lode forward with 
assurance to the pension promise. A pension promise that is 
not certain involves an nncertain morality. ... To provide, as 
is often done, that the corporation may wind up the pension 
plan at any time without fulfilling the promises already made, 
and tlien to expect employ^ to loc^ forward with confidence 
and order their lives upon the strength of these promises, is 
certainly inconsistent. When the economic aspect of pensions 
is considered, such retroactive power of revocation can hardly 
be considered as moral."* 

While it is true that the very large industrial concerns are 
not likely to terminate their pensiion systems without sufficient 
notice there are nevertheless many of the smaller concerns which 
are continuously facing such onergencies. A large industrial 
concern in Pamsylvania in 1918 wrote to the Old Age Pm- 
siott Commission of that State: 

"We have for many years paid pensions to a few of our em- 
ploy6s who had served long periods with our concern. We have 
no regular system for this, however, and during the business de- 
pression prior to the war, which hit us severely, we had to 
suspend payment of these in some cases." 

That thitf situation is fraught vith the greatest danger is 
obvious. Mr. L. W. Squier addressed a letter to a corporation 
rdisUy reported as having a pension plan in operation and it 

^New York Merchants' AssocUtion, pp 0-T-S. 
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was rctamed unopened and stamped "Finn DiBsolved." He 
commeats 

"The question naturally comes to the mind of the thinking 
vorking man: What is the measure of the disappointment of the 
•cores, perhaps hundreds, of employes of the corporation who 
were looking forward to pensious for the support of old age and 
are now helpless and unprovided for? Such a condition is anal- 
ogous to that of the crew of a vessel who, after a long hard 
TOyage over dangerous seas with food exhausted, nerves racked 
and strength almost gone, have only one hope left, — that of speed- 
ily making an hospitable harboar; but alas, find themselves ship- 
wrecked upon a barren island." ' 

(6) Industrial pensions! are also objected to by some, on the 
ground that they have a depressing elTect upon wages, due to 
the competition of returned pensioners who accept jobs for less 
money because added to their pension their needs! are more 
readily satisfied. ITiis objection, however, has little basis of 
fact, as it is common knowledge that with most industrial 
pensioners their life power had been already spent before retir- 
ing. Indeed of the number retired on pensions by the United 
States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund ifl 1917, 15 per cent, 
had died in the same year "indicating," as commented on by the 
manager of the Fund, "that they had given their full measure 
of loyalty to the service." At any rate, the fact of receiving 
a pension would hardly make one a more dangerous compet- 
itor in the labour market. One would certainly display keener 
competition were he left starving at the age of 60 or 70, and 
still able to perform some useful labour. 

Other objections to these pensions are as follows: (7) 
They generally make no provision for cases of total disability 
when an employ^ has not ^rved the required time. (8) Only 
corporations employing wage-earners on a large scale can afford 
to establish well-defined systems of retirement. (9) Some 
companies provide that the onploy^s forfeit claim to pensions 
>L. W. Sqider, Ibid, pp 197-^99. 
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when leaving service, under strike orders. (10) Generally 
before a pension is granted, one must have lived up to the most 
stringent requirements and provisions. 

KAILXOAD PENSION STSTEHS 

The railroads were the first in this country to establish 
retiremait systems for their employ^. This is, doubtless, ex- 
plained hy the fact that railroad employ^ are very often re- 
quired to be under the most prolonged tension of both mind 
and body. Men in modem transportation systemt^ are sub- 
ject to greater hazards and wear out more rapidly than in 
many other branches of industry. With the rapid and unpre- 
cedented derdopment of the American railroads, the problem 
of what to do with the superannuated worker loomed up earlier 
in this industry than in any other. Railroads in thitf country 
thus began to establish private retirement systems about 
the same time that European governments first engaged in 
instituting systems of pubUc pensions and insurance. 

The main development in railroad pensions did not begin 
until the early daytf of the present century. Hie Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has the distinction of introducing the indus- 
trial private pension system in this country.^ Its pension fund 
was established in 1889 — the same year in which the govem- 
mmt pension scheme was adopted by Germany. More than a 
decade passed before the next railroad — the Pennsylvania — 
saw the necessity of following the esomple. The great majoi^ 
ity of the railroadft have established a regidar system of pen- 
sioning since 1900. 

What is true of the pension plans of the industrial concerns 
is, in a descriptive sen^, true of all the railroads, namely: the 
administration of these funds is either by the direct control of 
the board of directors of the various companies, or by a hoard 
appointed by them, or by the president of the railroad. The 
only exception to this' is the Baltimore and Ohio Fund, whtdi 

Tbe Americaa Express Compvir la ulA to bavc estabUsbed some pio- 
for Its aged emplc^^ u early as 1S75. 
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requires four years' membership in the Relief Fund for eligi- 
biltty and which is controlled by the same executive committee 
as administers the latter department. Such absolute control 
is readily explained by the fact that excepting the Baltimore 
and Ohio Fund the employes make no contributions^ to any 
fond. The payments are entirely gratuitous on the part of 
the company "as a reward for faithful services rendered," and 
the funds are therefore controlled by them. 

As is the case of the industrial pension plans, a compulsory 
and voluntary age of retirement is provided also in the trans- 
portation sysftems. With very few exceptions the former is 
set at seventy years. The period of service required before 
an employ^ can retire on a pension difTers. It ranges from ten 
years to thirty years. Where the shorter period of Arvice is 
specified, however, it is generally provided that no person is 
eligible to a pension who enters the service after 40 or 46 
years of age. In a few cases the age of eligibility to service 
is as low as 35 years. That the longer period of service is thus 
necessary before a pension can actually be soured is obvious. 

In the majority of railroad pension establishments, the differ- 
ence between the age when one is compeUed to retire and the 
period when one may retire voluntarily on account of physical 
incapadty, amounts only to five years. Seventy being the age 
of compulsory retirement, it is usually provided that an em- 
jdoy£ may retire on account of physical incapacity between the 
ages of 65 and 69. A few corporations, however, provide for 
no set age or service hut leave it to the discretion of the Board 
of Directors to decide upon the merits of the individual case. 

The differences in the terms of service required for the 
granting of a pension by the industrial concerns and the vari- 
ous railroads are significant. Twenty-five years of sen-ice 
is the maximum set by the different industrial establishments. 
Many require twenty or fifteen years of service and a few re- 
quire only ten years of service. In the case of railroad pen- 
dons, however, twenty-five and thirty years of service is gen- 
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erally a)>eeifieil or implied. This difference may be ezpUined 
b; the fact that the labour tumorer ia much greater in the 
case of industrial finns and also because railroad lines are 
more anxious and better adapted to retain emplo;£a for 
longer periods. 

With the ezcq>tion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad^ 
practically all the railroads have an identical method of com- 
puting the annuities awarded. Moat railroads provide for a 
pension computed upon the basis of one per cent, of the aver- 
age monthly wages for the teb years next preceding retirement, 
multiplied by the number of years of service. Incapacity 
annuities whenever provided are computed in the same manner. 
Although a great number of establishments^ do not provide for 
either maximum or minimum pensions, two hundred and fifty 
dollars per month seems to be the highest limit set, while five 
dollars per month is generally the lowest. 

Only few railroads make provisions, by means of pensions, 
for employes who have been injured and have become totaify 
disabled while performing their duties. Thes« few concerns 
state that an employ^, in case of injury or total disability, may 
be pensioned regardless of his age or length of service. Tie 
majority of companies, however, make no proviidons for sudi 
employes before they have completed the required period of 
service. 

The transportation companies, as was indicated in the ciMe 
of the industrial concerns, generally specify that the granting 
of a pension does not debar any anploy£ from engaging in any 
other business, but state that he cannot re-enter the service 
of the company. The pension funds of the great majority 
of railroads are fixed at a certain amount. It is also provided 
by practically all of these concerns that "when basis of pension 
allowance shall create demands in excess of the sums fixed, a 
new basis, ratably reducing the pension allowances may be 
established," 

Additional characteristics generally typical of these pension 
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■ystenu may be summarfzed as follows: In ctnnpating the 
length of serrice it i^ asua&j specified that "leave of abs^ce, 
siupetuion or dismissal followed by re-instatement within one 
year or temporary lay-off is not to be considered a break in the 
continuity of Arrice." Practically all companies "reserre the 
ri^it to terminate pensions for gross misconduct" and "reserve 
the ri^t and privilege to discharge from service at any time any 
employ^ without liability to a pension." Some provide that 
"employes who are dismissed from or voluntarily leave the ser- 
vice of the company for any cause whatsoever relinquish all 
elakna to consideration or pension allowances." Others specify 
further that "employgtf forfeit claim to pensions when leaving 
service under strike orders." The objections offered against 
the pension systems of industrial concerns are of course appli- 
cable also to railroad pensions. 

He efficiency of railroad pensions in the relief of the problem 
of aged dependency among railroad employes' may be judged 
from the following figures which need no further comment. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad with its nearly 800,000 anploy^ had 
retired on pensions from January 1, 1900, the time of the in- 
auguration of the plan, to December 81, 1919, a total of 9,129 
employes. The Philaddphia and Beading Railway Company 
pensioned from 1902 to 1920, a total of 976 employ^. The 
New York Central, and all its affsociated railroads, pensioned 
2328 employes during the first ten years' existence of the fund 
— 1910-1920. From October, 18S4, to March, 1920, a period 
of 86 years, the Baltimore and Ohio RaOroad retired on pen- 
sions only 2,769 of its employes. 



CHAPTER IX 

FEDERAL, STATE, MUNICIPAL EM- 
PLOYES, AND TEACHERS' PENSIONS 

The problem of the aged goTemmeot emploj^ vf of para- 
mouDt importaDCe, especially from the viewpoint of the tax- 
payer. There can hardly be a greater waste of the tax- 
payer's money than to retain on the pay rolls of our Federal* 
State, and Municipal services, men and womoi who have kog 
outlived their usefulness. Furthermore, the continaatitOL in 
the employ of our government at full wages of old men and 
women who are no longer capable of rendering ^ciait service 
is not only a waste of money but isr demoralizing to the entire 
service. The burden of this "dead weight" carried on govern- 
ment pay rolls becomes especiaUy pernicious as the volume of 
work continuously increases and as newer methods and hig^ker 
standards of efficiency are introduced into the administration 
of our governmental departments. 

The full extent of the government's burdoi in this respect 
cannot be definitely determined. That there are few govern- 
mental departments, however, whether Federal, State, ur Mu- 
nicipal, whose efficiency could not be greatly improved by re- 
placing the older and less able employes with younger men who 
are more adaptable to the newer methods of woil, is a fact 
known to all. In one Federal department it was estimated 
that 250 people could do the work at present performed by 
1,000 superannuated employes, "Some of these were ifaid to 
be working at only 90 per cent., 50 per cent., 25 per cent-i and 
even nearly as low as zero per cent, efficiency." * 
I JobD B. Andrews, The Suircf, Majr 22, 1920. 
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Fonner Secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo in 1917 
declared: "The Treasury Department bears upon its rolls s 
large number of aged employes whose efficiency iai gradually 
waning.** Former Secretary of Commerce Redfield also cor- 
roborated this by stating: "that the efficiency of the executive 
ciril service is seriously impaired by reason of its superannu' 
ated employ^^, is a fact conceded by practically all persons 
who are at all familiar with the problems of the service." 'Oie 
burden of dead wood carried on the pay rolls of the different 
States and municipalities, where civil service requirements are 
less strict than that of the Federal government, or do not 
exist at all, is doubtless even greater. The Massachusetts 
Commission on Old Age Penfnons, in co-operation with the 
Mayor of Boston, made a study in 1908 of the aged employes 
of that city and the results found, as given in the report of 
the above Commislsion, were as follows: 

"The total number of employes over 6S years is 491 ; over 70 
years, 168. The amoont of compensation paid to employ^ over 
63 is $419,888.45; over 70, $273,999. The number over 65 
reported as inefficient is 296. The compensation paid to this group 
is $200,194.85. 

"The percentage of inefficient employes among the employes 
over 65 years is strikingly large in many departments. For example, 
in the cleaning and watering division of the street department 
85 are employed, of whom all are reported inefficient; in the 
cemetery ' department 16 persons over 65 years are employed, of 
whom all are reported as inefficient; in the park department 27 
are employed, of whom 24 are inefficient. 

"The period of service is over SO years in the case of 119 em- 
ployes over 65, or 25 per cent, of the total. Only five per cent, 
or 42 persons, have been in the employ of the city less than five 

'The leading departments, in respect to number of pensionable 
employes, rank as follows: (1) paving division of street depart- 
ment, 109 over 65 years; (2) water department, 65; (8) Sani- 
tary department, 47; (4) cleaning and watering division, street 
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department, 8S; (9) park division, 27; (6) ferry division, street 
department, 26; (7) cemetery department, 16,"* 

As an nnployer of labour, however, the govemment can 
least afford to set the example of discharpng outright and 
turning adrift, or carting off to the poorhouse those employes 
who have grown old in the service and who have spent the best 
years of their lives and have given of the beat they possessed 
to the service of the Nation, the State or the Municipality. 
It has long been the policy of nations to provide relief in old 
age to soldiers and sailors who hazard their lives in the defence 
of the nation in timetf of war. Is it not obvious also, that the 
work done by the armies of the various govemment employes in 
maintaining the orderly process of govemment, so essential to 
the peace and welfare of the country, as well as to the protec- 
tion of life and property of their fellow-citizens in time of 
peace itf no less important and essential a service to the nation, 
and as such, merits some sort of protection against the days 
when they are no longer able to render ^cient service or to 
provide for themselves? In the case of our municipalities es- 
pecially, where many thousands of common labourers are 
employed who in many instances, are paid a lower rate of 
wages than that paid in local private industries, the problem 
of retirement seems^ most pressing. These men who are known 
to do the "dirty work" of our cities which is essential to the 
health and wdfare of all residents, are obviously least able to 
provide for old age. That these men who are responsible for the 
maintenance of sanitation and of the manifold other comforts 
furnished by our modem cities, and who loyally and faitlifully 
serve the municipality under all sorts of conditions through 
the best period of their lives', should not be left helpless in 
their old age is so manifestly a matter of justice that it would 
seem superfluous to stress it further. 

1 Report of Massachusetts Cotnmlsston. Old Age Pensions, Annuities 
and Inaurance, pp 210-271, 
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The probloa of the superannuated govemmeiit employ^ must 
not, however, be considered solely frtHn the viewpoint of justice. 
Sridentiy, what is recognized as "a good business policy" for 
private employers ou^t to prove of profit also to our national, 
state and city adminiatrations, in their respective capac- 
ities a» employers of labour. The advantages of retiring 
aged workers on pensions are now recognized by alt progres- 
sive ^nployers of labour. This' is witnessed by the rapid 
development of these systems within recent years as was shown 
in the preceding chapter. Their stnall number may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that only large employers are able 
to establish regular pension plans. The establishment of such 
a system for government employes would alTord an oppor- 
tunity not only to raise the tftandards and enhance the quality 
of service rendered, but would also act as an incentive to attract 
better ability to the particular hne of work. The heads of the 
executive departments of the government have long recognized 
the importance of a retirement provision for civil service em- 
ployes'. Urging the adoption of such a plan before the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, * former 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker said : 

The efi'ect of soch a law would be to give an assurance of 
a competent and comfortable old age. It wotdd relieve the em- 
ployes from the fear of loss of occupation and of livelihood, would 
farther inspire them to loyalty to the Government as an employer, 
thus improving the general quality of the service rendered by 
the Government employes, and would permit the replacement of 
some employes in the various departments who have long and 
faithfully served the Government and reached venerable but en- 
feebled years without having had an opportunity to accumulate 
any competence upon which their retirement can rest." 

Secretary of Commerce Bedficid declared: 

1 Report of U. S. Senate Com. Hearing! on Qvll Service and Retrench- 
ment 1917, pp T0-T2. 
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"Efficient service uid justice to the employes demand ■ com- 
prehensive, wide-reaching, and effective scheme of retirement pen- 
sions, the advantage of which is being more and more widely re- 
cogniied hy progressive commercial establishments and by for- 
eign governments." 

Former Secretary Wm. B. Wilson, of the Labour Deport- 
ment, wrote in hjs Annual Report: 

"In a previous report of the department attention was drawn 
to the difficulties confronting executive officers of the Government 
impelled in the interest of a good adminstration to dispense with 
the service of employes whose efficiency has been materially im- 
paired by advanced years. On the other hand, they are met with 
the jfact that the business of the Government could be more 
efficiently handled by active persons, whereas on the other hand 
there looms up before them the spectre of hardship and in many 
cases absolute want, which would be enforced upon faithful serv- 
ants if they were thus to be summarily removed from the only 
means of gaining a livelihood for which through years of train- 
ing they are qualified. 

"It is inevitable, therefore, that until such times as heads of 
departments can accomplish this change in the personnel without 
visiting undue hardship upon their subordinates they will be de- 
terred by a consideration of the humanitarian phase of the matter 
from taking such action as the situation seems to demand. 

"The department accordingly reiterates its recommendation that 
there be provided through legislative enactment an equitable system 
of retirement — a system which will best subserve the interests of 
efficiency and economy and at the same time insure fair financial 
provision for those who through long and faithful service are en- 
titled to some consideration in their declining years." ' 

Former Secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo also 
stated : 

"The need for an adequate civil-service retirement law is be- 
coming more imperative each year. The introduction of new and 
» Ibid pp 10-71. 
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improved methods of performing tbe constuitly increasing rolnme 
of work in the department has served to emphasise the need for 
making some provision for the older emplo^^ who is nnable to keep 
step with progress. It does not seem humane or fair to discontinne 
arbitrarily the service of supcrannnated employ^ who have given 
their entire energies and spent the best years of their lives in the 
service of the Government. To do so would in most cases leave 
the emp]oy£s without any source of income and result in serioas 
hardship. To reduce aged employ^ does not entirely meet the 
need of the case, as it leaves the employ^ on the rolls of the depart- 
ment. 

"I believe that the enactment of an equitable retirement law 
for snpcrannnated and disabled employes of the civil service in 
the Treasury Department would resnlt in actual economy and 
increased efficiency in the handling of the business of the depart- 
ment, and I therefore recommend this subject to the Congress for 
its serious consideration." * 

FEDERAL EHPLOt£s* PENSIONS 

During the past two decades practically every Coni^ress 
has had presented to it a bill providing for retirement of the 
employes in the United States Service. Furthermore, Presi- 
dents of the United States, Cabinet oificers, the United States 
Civil Service Commission and heads of executive departments 
have repeatedly advocated and pleaded for the adoption of 
some such measure. Among the chiefs! of the government de- 
partments, as was seen, there has been unanimous agreement 
on the necessity for a pension proviErion for Federal employes 
by means of which the continuously serious growing problem 
of superannuation could be remedied to some extent. Not- 
withstanding the pleas of high government authorities, as well 
as the energetic campaigns carried on by the organized em- 
ploy^ of the United States, and by other social agencies, it 
was not until the end of the sessions of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress — in the spring of 1920, in the face of a presidential elec- 

1 Ibid p ra. 
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tion — that the national legislature finally saw the necessity 
of adopting such a plan. For many years the government 
employ^ latteriy complained against the tnactivity of Con- 
gress and accused the members of the Federal legislature of 
fear that such a measure would be unpopular among their con- 
stituents at home. 

The need of finding a solution to the problem of super- 
annuation, in order to preserve at least some standard of effi- 
ciency in government departments, was becoming graver day 
by day. At the same time many of the employ^ of the gov- 
ernment who had faithfully given the best part of their lives 
to the service of the nation were, when they had become too 
old, mercilessly separated from the service. These employes, 
broken in body and spirit, were turned adrift penniless' in 
their old age to shift for themselves as best they could, and 
stand out as inspiring examples for the future loyalty of ser- 
vice on the part of their fellow workers who were on the thresh- 
old of old age. No pm picture can accurately visualize the 
sufferings of such men who have been turned adrift in their 
helplessness and compelled to face the poorhouse as the only 
l^ace of refuge. A glimpse of the fatalism of Some such men 
and the bitterness of feeling developed by others may be 
gleaned from the following letters:* 

Washington City Post Office, 
Office of the Postmaster, 
April 18, 1914. 

Mr. John B. Lerch, 

Clerk, Mailing Division. 

Washington City Post Office, 

Dear Sir: In view of the fact that your services are of little 
value to the office, due to your impaired efficiency, on nccount of 
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■dvanced Age and physical infirmities, I regret hsTing to inform 
70a that your name is nnder conalderatioii for separation from the 
■errice. Any statement which you may desire to make in the 
premises will receire careful ccmsideration if submitted within five 
days after the receipt of this letter. 

Very respet^fully. 

Otto Praeger, Postmaster. 

To Mr. Fraeger's communication Mr. Lerch mode the follow- 
ing reply: 

Hon. Otto Praeger, 
Postmaster, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Yours received, and in reply I have to say that by 
the recommendation of Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, I was appointed a clerk in thb office April 1, 1865. 

It is not my place to defend my ability to do my work; for this 
yon please must inquire of my superior officers. 

I am 81 years old, but my record will show how little time I 
have lost on account of sickness in all these years, and I firmly 
believe that I am still able to perform work to the satisfaction of 
those over me. Furthermore, I have to inform you that, through 
misfortune, I am penniless, my wife having been a helpless invalid 
for the lost 15 years. 

One thing is sure, if I have to go ont of this office I do so with 
a dear conscience that in all my service I have done my duty faith- 
fully. 

(signed) John B. Lerch. 

Another port office clerk, in San Francisco, noticed the 
following item in the Union Postal Clerk: 

"Bodney, a faithful Army horse, who has served the Govern- 
ment steadily for 20 years is to be retired from active duty and 
cared for by Uncle Sam for the rest of his life. This will be 
done on recommendation of Capt. C. D. Mortimer, Third Field 
Artillery. Bodney was never sick a day, rendered signal battle 
service In the Spanish-American War, was told at auctimi as too 
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old for service, was bought by & member of the Third Field 
Artillery for $107, rendered hard service at Fort Myers, and is 
now pensioned." 

And be writes to the Secretary-Treasurer of his Union : 

My dear Mr, Flaherty: I see by the February number of the 
Union Postal Clerk that after many years' service the Govern- 
ment has pensioned an old horse. All I can say is "Lucky old 
horse," and for the purpose of drawing a pension it w>ould have 
been better had I been bom a horse than a human being. I have 
been a "wheel horse" for the Oovemment for the past 50 yeara 
and can not get a pension. 

(signed) John W, Perry. 

And Mr. Flaherty adds some information, and comments: 

"After 50 years a clerk in the San Francisco Post Office, enter- 
ing the service in 1861, and on the very day he completed hia 
golden anniversary of 50 years' service he was told he was in- 
efficient and would have to take indefinite leave of absence, with- 
out pay of course, and now he is unable to get back in the service. 
He is 80 years of age, has devoted 50 years, 50 productive years 
of his life, all this time devoted to the perfection and manage- 
ment of the Postal Service. Only in the ranks, unknown and un- 
heard of, a minor cog; but I know that it is men like Perry who 
made our Postal Service what it is today — the most efficient mechan- 
ically of any government institution, and I emphasise mechani- 
cally. It is not humanely efficient. It has not yet developed any 
system whereby the dismissal of these old men can be eliminated." 

The reports in regard to the effects and the working out of 
the recent Sterling-Lehlbach Act of Congress providing for 
the retirement of employes in the classified civil service, are 
expected to yield some very valuable data on the problem of 
Old Age Pensions. As these lines are written, however, the 
law has just become operative and predictions in this respect 
would be of no value. The law provides for the compulsory 
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retirement on a poision of all emjdoy£s in the classified civil 
service of the United States who have reached the age of 70 
jearsr and have rendered 15 years* service. Mechanics, letter- 
carriers and post office clerks are ehgible for retirement at 65, 
while railway postal clerks may retire at GQ years of age after 
they have rendered at least 16 years of service. An employ^, 
if be so desires, may, at the discretion of the head of hig 
department and approval by the Civil Service Commission, be 
continued in his position beyond the retirement age for a period 
of two years and at the end of that period may be continued 
for another two years and so on until ten yearsT after the act 
has become effective when it is provided that no employ^ shall 
be continued in the service for more than four years beyond 
the age of retirement. 

The Pension Law just enacted provides for a compulsory 
contributory system of retirement. All employes' are made 
to contribute two and one-half per cent, of their income, which 
is deducted from their monthly salaries or wages, by the Treas- 
ury Department, and which goes to help make up "the civil ser- 
vice retirement and disability fund.** This contribution, it is 
estimated, will cover about one-third of the expenses of the act. 
The remaining two-thirds will be paid by the government as 
its contribution. The entire cost of this retirement provision 
was estimated by Senator Smoot to probaUy amount to over 
$2,000,000 for the first year increasing steadily to amount to 
more than $18,500,000 in the 77th year of its' operation. 

The amount of the pension is generally based upon two per 
cent, of the average annual salary multiplied by the number of 
years of service. Thus Class A after thirty years of service 
receive a pension amounting to sixty per cent, of their yearly 
salary; Clas* B, twenty-seven years of service fifty-four per 
cent, of salary; CIas« C, twenty-four years of service forty- 
eight per cent, of s^alary, etc. The maximum amount of pen- 
sion, however, is set at $720 which is sixty per cent, of an 
annual salary of $1,200 and which means that while the higher 
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paid men contribute proportionately more for their aimuitieflf 
they can receiTe no pension on salaries above $1,200 per year. 
Tliere was little objection to this on the part of the higher 
priced men as they were glad to forego larger annuities for 
the sake of getting the needed pension aystem adopted, ^nie 
minimum pension is set at $180 per year. 

The Sterling-Lehlbach Act als^o provides ben^ta for those 
who become disabled before reaching the retiring age. This 
must be preceded by proper medical examination certifying 
that the disability ig "not due to vicious habits, intemperance, 
or wilful misconduct." Tlie amount of the pension is com- 
puted in the same manner as provided for the regular pension. 
No benefits are paid for less than fifteen years' service. 

In the case of withdrawal from the government's serrice, 
or death before the pensionable age, or if an annuitant dies 
before he has received benefits equivalent to his contributions 
and accumulated interesi:, his contributions or the difference 
in his contributions is to be returned to him or his legal heirs 
in a lump sum, together with four per cent, compound interest. 
The Commissioner of Pensions under the Secretary of Interior 
is charged with the administration of the Act. In case of a 
complaint an appeal may be taken from the Commissioner of 
Pensions to the Secretary of Interior, 

MIUTART PENSIONS OF THE U. S. 

In contrast with the, until recently, lamentably deficient pro- 
visions for old age assistance, and the total ne^ect by the gov- 
ernment of its permanent and peace time employes, must be 
considered the exceedingly generous care the government has 
taken of those who had given it temporary service during times 
of war, 

"After all," says Dr. Rubinow, "it is idle to speak of a popular 
system of old age pensions as a radical departure from American 
traditions, when our pension roll numbers several thousand more 
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names than that of Great Britain. It is preposterous to claim that 
the coat of such a pension would be excessive, when the cost of our 
pensions is over $160,000,000, or more than three times as great 
as of the British pension system. In the face of such a cost, it is 
childish to consider the system of war pensions as a sentimental 
problem only, and to speak of the millions spent for war pensions 
as the cost of the 'Civil War'. We are clearly dealing here with an 
economic measure which aims to solve the problem of dependent 
aged and widowhood. No state legislator will claim, unless it be 
in a peroration to a fourth of July outburst of oratory, that the 
constant pressure for extension of war-pension benefits, and the 
systematic political work which creates such pressure, which neither 
party has had the courage to resist — is all the result of patriotic 
enthusiasm only. It Is necessary to face the situation frankly, 
and apply to the system of war pensions the ordinary standard 
by which any piece of legislation is judged, inquire how far it 
meets the problems, bow efficiently, economically, and justly it may 
work for their solution." ' 

The amounts s^ent on war pensions ia the ITnited States 
are startling. Since the end of the civil war — 1866 to June 
30, 1919 — the total amount paid out in pensions, exclusive 
of the cost of maintenance of the Pension Bureau, was $5,621,- 
074,958.16. In 1866 there were 126,722 pensioners and the 
annual expenditures on pmsions amounted to $1 5,4-50,649.88. 
ITie number of pensioners was highest in 1902 when it reached 
almost the million mark. Since that time the number has been 
steadily declining. The total number of pensioners in 1919 
was only 624,4127. The total amount paid out in pensions, how- 
ever, has risen from year to year. In 1902 when there were 
999,446 pensioners the amount paid out in pensions was only 
$137,604,267.99, but in 1919 the toUl amounted to $222,159,- 
292.70. Furthermore, although there were 22,868 pensioners 
less at the end of the fistal year of 1919 as compared with the 
previous year, the amount paid out as pensions increased from 

1 1. H. Ridiimw, Sodal Insurance, pp M4-405. 
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$179,S86>828.75 in 1918 to $222,159,292.70 in 1019, wUch is 
an increase of $42)323,963.95 in one year. 

Practically every Congress sees some new War Pension 
legislation enacted, whether by the passage of general or of 
special acts. At the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, the number of pensioners in each class under the general 
pension law and special acts of Congress was as follows : 

Gbsaes Number of Penrioners 

Regular esUbUshmenti General Laws Special Acts 

iDTaUds 14,188 BOT 

Widows, etc. 4,10i US 

Act Feb. 6, 1907, iurrivors 679 

Act May 11, 1912, survivors 860,127 

General Law, Civil Wsri 

InvaUds 8,288 4,190 

Widows etc. 89,502 W98 

Act June 27, 1890i 

InTalids 267 

Minors, etc. 2,205 

Act April 19, 1908, widows a(»,471 

Act Aug. S, 1892, nurses 91 88 

War with Spain i 

Invalids 81391 1,491 

Widows, etc. 8,488 316 

Act July 16, 1918, widows, etc 

War of 1812, widows 1,066 8 

War with Mexico 73 

Survivors 207 8 

Widows, etc. 2,577 164 

Indian Wan 

Survivors 8,398 88 

Widows 1,964 68 

War Of I917> 

InvaUds 60 1 

Widows, etc. 54 

Total 612JJ29 11,898 

During the same year the following pension amounts' were 
paid out on account of the different wars : 

art! War 5212511,890 

War with Spain 8,878,189 

War of 1812 17,704 

War with Mexico 758,156 

Indian Wars 1,561,587 
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Regular eatebllshment 8,701,Tait 

Warof 191T tOfiSl 

Total |23S,lS&,2aS 

The average amount of the pension of the different war* 
during the fiscal year 1919 was as follows: Civil War, $373.89; 
War with Spain, $137.28; War of 1812, $218.67; War with 
Mexico, $256.48; Indian Wars, $285.84; Regular Establish- 
ment, $192.62. The average amount for all pensions was 
$355.78 per year. In 1920, Congress further increased the 
pensions of civil war veterans to $50 monthly and those of 
widows of veterans to $80 per month. This was estimated 
to add about $65,250,000 to the present pension budget. Vet- 
erans of the World War are cared for by the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau which is expected to prevent the burden of war 
pensions from falling as heavily upon the taxpayers as in 
previous wars. 

That Congress in passing war pension legislation has prac- 
tically never taken cognizance of the economic necessity of 
s\ich pensions has been demonstrated so frequently and is so 
generally known that there is little need for its lengthy dis- 
cussion here. The best indictment against the Congressional 
policy with regard to war pensions is' brou^t by Dr. Rubinow, 
who comes to the conclusion that: "the most singular feature 
of the American System is that it primarily rebounds to the 
advantage of a class least in need of old age pensions." He 
states : 

"The eitensions (of war pensions) were based primarily upon 
a more lenient attitude towards the requirement of past services 
and records rather than npon any effort to adjust this annual dis- 
tribution of enormous sums to economic need. As a result the 
preposterous situation is created that various sized portions of this 
official melon are given to thousands of people who may not at 
all require it. No satisfactory statistics on this point exist, but it 
is a matter of common knowledge not only that pensions are ob- 
tained upon fraudulent representation of past services, forged rec- 
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ord£, fictitioiu marriage certificates, etc., — an aspect of the problem 
sofficieutly important in itself, which need not be discussed here at 
aD7 length howerer, — but what is econcKoicaUy much more important, 
a large pnq>ortion of this amonnt goes to individuals who have no 
economic need whatsoever of financial assistaDce." ' 

It is a fact known to all that but few of those who are now 
receiving United States Pensions are reall; in need of them; nor 
do those who receive pensioiu repreitent the most needy dass. 
The present war pension schones read) largely the native aged 
who are generally representative of the middle class of thisf 
nation. The great bulk of wage-earners, which is made up 
I.-.rgcly of the foreign bom N^roes, benefit little or noth- 
ing from such pensions. War pensions as a method of relief 
in old age for the great mass of aged wage-earners, despite 
their tremendous cost, are obviously inadequate and ineffective. 
As pointed out by Rubinov in conclusion: 

"The economic effects of the war pensions have been so care- 
lessly treated in the pension legislation that it surprises no one to 
find a war veteran drawing a substantial salary as a public em- 
pIoy£ (after having obtained the sppointment under privileged 
conditions), and at the same time his war pension for disability; and 
perhaps the most striking and ludicrous example of this was the 
well known case of a prominent veteran, who some years ago re- 
ceived one month a high pension especially voted by Con- 
gress because of total and permanent incapacity, and immediately 
after that an important and responsible position in the Federal Civil 
Service, which carried with it a salary of $8,500 per annum." ' 

FBNSIONB TOB-'STATB EHPLOt£s 

Massachusetts is practically the only State in the Union 
which has established (since 1912) a system for the retirement 
of State employes exclusive of employfe of counties and mu- 
nicipalities. A number of States, namely, Louisiana, Maine, 
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Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesoiai New Jersej, New York, 
Rhode Islaad, and PennaylTania, have had pension systems for 
State judges of the Supreme, Superior and other courts, as well 
as for certain limited classes of State employes, for some time. 
The New York provision for judges' pensions applies also to all 
miploy^ of the supreme court of the first, second and ninth dis- 
tricts. Tile latter also requires^ a contribution of one per 
cent, of the annual salary of the employes. All the other rtate 
pension provisions are non-contributory and the amounts of 
the pensions vary from one-half to the full s'alary of the pen- 
sioner. Most plans set the retirement age at 70 years but in 
case of disability retirement is generally permitted at an 
earlier age. 

The Massachusetts Retirement Flab for state employiSs 
enacted in 1911 represents a compromise between the con- 
tributory and non-contributory principles. ' In the Bay State 
system both the State and the employes share the expense of 
the retirement system equally between them. The employ^ 
are required to contribute r^^arly from their wages or sal- 
aries in accordance with the rate set by the administering 
board. It is prorided, however, that this is to be not lessi 
than one per cent, nor more than five per cent, of the annual 
salary or wage. 

The voluntary retirement age is set at 60, and at 70 years 
the retirement is compulsory. An employ^ may also retire 
after 86 yeanf of continuous service, regardless of age. The 
annuity in computed as follows ; First, he receives an annuity 
of such amount as his own contributions have earned for him, 
and, secondly, a pension from the State which is equivalent 
to Ills' own annuity. The total amount of the retirement 
allowance including the annuity and pension cannot he less 
than $200 nor to exceed one-third of the annual salary. 

Tile system is administered by a board of three members 
which includes the State Treasurer, a second member elected 
by the employes and a third chosen by the former two. Par- 
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ticipatioa in the plan was made compulsory for all employ^ 
who entered the service after the fund had been established, 
but was left voluntary for employes who were in the service 
at the time the law was enacted. More than half of the latter 
class of employes, however, joined the fund when the act went 
into effect. 

The Massachusetts Retirement Act also provides that the 
contributions of employes be refunded upon leaving the service 
of the State before the pensionable age. Since the establish- 
ment of this system, it is claimed by reliaUe authorities, it has 
worked to the satisfaction of both employes and administra- 
tive olScials. It is stated ^ that it has brought about an im- 
provement in the efficiency of the service through the retire- 
ment of inefficient employes and has created a feeling of greater 
well-being and security on the part of employes of the State. 

MUNICIPAL EMPLOY^' PENSIONS 

The movement for the pensioning of municipal employes, 
such as policemen and firemen, although it came later in the 
United States than in European Cities, has nevertheless, pre- 
ceded the entire campaign of old age retirement provisions 
for all other classes of workers. In the United States this 
movement is about fifty years old. Municipal employes* pen- 
sions' being the earliest to be adopted in this country, it is 
therefore, not surprising to find these funds the most hap- 
hazard and unsystematic of pension experiments. In review- 
ing these numerous pension funds one fails to detect any con- 

lOn January 12, 1921 a Massachusetts Joint legislative Committee in a 
report on pensions submitted to the Legflslatiire declared! "The pontrlhu- 
tory system has proved to be a success in the case of those State em- 
ployfo Mid teachers who hnve been brought into it. Tt places a reduced 
flnanclnl burden on the State and provides throufih the emptoyi's contribu- 
tions n saving account which is payable to the employf or his estate in 
case of his reslfrnation or (Icnth; it fixes nn age at which nil miiif retire, 
thus ssfe(piardln)r the public service against Inefliciencv resulting from 
niperannuation; It establishes a co-operatlTe partners^p between tbe 
employ^ Knd the public;— each shares in the managemmt, each shares In 
tbe expetue and each derives benefit from the syst^o." 
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sistencj frith regard to fHher general principle, system, or 
standard, and excepting the very recent ones, practicallj 
none have given much thought or consideration to actuarial 
principles. Almost every pension s'cheme in operation ia the 
product of a long process of amendments and modification which 
it has undergone since its original establishment. To cite 
a few instances: the Pittsburgh Firemen's and Policemen** 
funds were amended a number of times since their establish- 
ment in 1898 and new amendments are further considered. 
In Cleveland, before the estaUishment of the city's present 
Police Fund, the latter was operated under three different 
plans, with a total of ten amendments. In New York City 
the Firemen's Pension and Benefit systems were amended forty 
times before the general consolidation with the funds of other 
boroughs took place a few years ago. In October, 1920, a 
new law went into effect creating the New York CSty Em- 
ployes' Retirement System, dividing the municipal employes 
into three classes : labourers and unskilled workers, mechanical 
and skilled workers, and clerical, administrative, professional 
and technical workers, including heads! of departments. 

No less confusing and chaotic are the administration and 
the classes of workers protected by these municipal funds. 
Some of these are administered in connection with State or 
County funds, while others are administered by the city alone. 
Again, certain classes of city employes are well taken care of 
and others neglected by some cities, while other cities act vice 
versa. Only very few cities, however, make provisions for the 
general municipal employ^ exclusive of firemen, policemen and 
teachers. There is also a great difference to be found in 
regard to the principles of contributory and non-contributory 
schemes, and where contributions are provided, they generally 
range from one to three and one-half per cent, of the salary. 
The annuity paid also varies from one-half to three-fourtha of 
the salary at time of retirement. The retiremmt age is not 
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speci6ed in many funds, depending largely on the years of ser- 
vice. Where age provisions are made they range from 66 to 
70 years, and where the length of service necessary for retiie- 
ment is stipulated it is ufUally about twenty years. In a num- 
ber of cases benefits are also provided for widows and depend- 
ents. 

In one-third of the 167 firemen's and policemen's funds ana- 
lyzed by the United States Bureau of Labour in 1910 the annu- 
ity was an entirely gratuitous gift of the municipality, while in 
the other two-thirds the funds were made up in part by the 
municipality and in part by contributions from the emfdoyfo. 

In the funds studied by the above Bureau it was found that 
in about 40 per cent, of these the sole qualification for pen- 
sions, on the part of firemen and policonen, was permanent 
disability incurred while in the performance of duty regardless 
of age or service. The other 60 per cent, usually specified 
the length of Etervice at about 20 years, coupled in one-third 
of the funds with qualifications of age 60, 56, 60 or 66 years. 

In only about 40 per cent, of these funds were the employ^ 
found to have representation in the management of the foun- 
dations. Twenty funds were also found to pay benefits for 
temporary disability; 36 paid a lump sum death benefit and 
113 paid annuities to widows or to other dependents. Where 
payment wag aUowed for temporary disability it was gener- 
ally half of the permanent annuity. Aside from these mu- 
nicipal funds there are also to be found in most localities 
mutual benefit associations which pay temporary and death 
benefits' and to which the majority of firemen and policemen 
contribute. 

In addition to the regular contributions to these funds made 
. by the municipalities and employiis, there is also a miscel- 
laneous source of revenue such as: **fines on policemen" or 
"fines on firemen," which include not only fines imposed for 
violation of duty or regulations but also deductions made from 
pay for lost time, etc. Other revenues are such &S "unclaimed 
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property" and "unclaimed money" which include lost, stolen, 
or abandoned property in the possession of the police depart- 
ment. Many municipalities provide also that the city*^ or 
State's contributions to these funds shall be secured from 
a special revenue such as taxe^ on excise, insurance companies, 
etc. 

Complete municipal pension systems including policemen, 
firemen, teachers and all municipal employi£s are in opera- 
tion in the following cities: 



New YoA 

Chicago 

ndlaSdphIa 



Boston Oakland, CsL' Yonkcra, N. Y. 

Pittabnri^ Lowell, Han. Waltham, Hua. 

Minneapolis Lynn, Mug. BrookUne, Mass. 

Horriaburg, Pa. 



Pensions for policemen, firemen and teachers only, exclusive 
of other municipal employes, exist in the following cities : 



St Lends 


San Prandsco 


New Orleans 


PiOTldence 




MUwaukee 


WaddngtoD 


Portland 


Baltimore 


Ondnnatl 


Rochester 


Detroit 


Loa Angeles 


Denver 


Buffalo 


Newark 


T n <ti*wftpnll i| 




LonlsTllle 


SvTaCDM 

New Haven 


Dayton 


Utlca 


St Pan! 


Cambridge 


Troy 


Colnmbus 


Scranton 


Trenton 


Hoboken 


Toledo 


Palerwrn 


Albany 


SonthBend 


Worcester 


Omaha 


Dnluth 


Terre Haute 


Passaic 


HamUtoQ 


Niagara Falls 


Watertown 


Charleston 


Auburn 






Blmlra 


Mt Vernon 


La Crosse 





The following cities have pension schemes for only one class 
of municipal employ^, i. e., either that of teachers, policemen, 
firemen, or other municipal employes ; 



Atlanta (U.E.] 
FaU River (P.) 
Salt Lake City (T.) 
Reading (T.) 
Oklahoma aty(F.) 
San Diego (P.) 
Maiden (F.) 
Berkeley (P.) 



Chicopee (P.) 
St. Joseph (F.) 
WUkea-Barre (T.) 
Jacktonvillc (P.) 
Jamestown (F.) 
Bayonne (F.) 
Fitchburg (H.E 
Topcka (P.) 



LB.) 



Allentown (F.) 
Lima, Ohio (F.) 
Altotma (F.) 
Pawtucket (P.) 
Blnghamton (F.) 
York (F.) 
Montgomery (F.) 
Jollet (P.) 
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Dccktur. HL (P.) 
Meriden (P.) 
Kiugaton (P.) 



QoiDCT (P.) Santiago (P.) 

B«y at7 (P.) WoonscN^et (P.) 

Shmeport, La (F.) Norwidi,Coiiii. <P.) 

Pensions for teachers and firemen or teachers and policemen 
only are to be found in thes^e cities: 



The following aities have pensions for policemen and fire- 
oen only; 



Bit 



Grand Rtkpidt 

NuhTffie 

Bridgeport 

New^^tord 

Hartford 

Camden 

Tacoma 

D«s Moines 

Council Bluffs 

Zaneaville 



Youngitown 



Waterbuty 

Peoria 

Fort Wayne 

Savannali 

Brockton 

Portland, He. 

Holjroke 

Waterioo 

Elgin 

HsTcriilll 

Kansas City, Ho. 

Springfldd, m. 

UobUe 

Sacramoito 



Siota aty 

Atlsntleatr 

Rockford 

Augusta 

Springfldd, Ohio 

Ittnr Britain 

Chattanooga 

Bloonungton 

CUn ton, Iowa 

Salem 

Springfldd, Mass. 

Davenport 

Racine 



Superior 



lubnqt 



Dul 

Galveston 
East Orange 
Cedar Rapids 
Jackson, HIdL 
Aurora, lU. 
Lorraine, OUo 
Colorado Springi 
Madison, Wis. 
Stamford 
Oidsea 



The cities of Memphis and Dallas have authorized the estab- 
lishment of retirement funds, but did not establish such in the 
period studied. Son Antonio had neither established nqr 
authorized one when thitf investigation was made. 

As seen in the preceding enumeration, every one of the 
eighteen cities in the United States with a population of more 
than 300,000 inhabitantEf, in 1910, has & pension fund for its 
policemen and 6remen. The six cities with 200,000 to 300,000 
inhabitants also pension their policemen and firemen. Nearly 
all the cities with populations between 100,000 and 300,000 
have some form of pensions for one class or another of mu- 
nicipal employes. In addition, many of the smaller cities also 
provide one form or another of retirement for particular groups 
of their employes. Thus thirty-nine of the fifty-four cities 
with populations from S0,000 to 100,000 have some A>rt of 
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pension plan, thirty-one of them pensioning both policemen 
and firemen. Of the one hundred and twenty cities whose 
population in 1910 ranged from 25,000 to 50,000, only 69 have 
any definite pension plan. Fifty-eight cities whose popula- 
tion according to the thirteenth census was less than 25,000 
also have either established municipal pension funds or have 
been authorized to do so. While policemen and firemen are 
thus fairly well protected in their old age, only a few of the 
bigger cities — New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Fitts'- 
burgh, and Minneapolis — have thus far made provisions for 
their other municipal employes, who constitute the great bulk 
of city servants. 

TBACHESS' SertRGMENT rUMDS 

The two primary functions of old age retirement ((ystems 
are: First, the. protection of individuals and their dependents 
against the contingencies of old age and disabilitj. Secondly, 
the provision of a means of improving the efficiency and raising 
the standard of the services rendered, by eliminating from the 
service the superannuated and disabled who are no longer effi- 
cient, and by attracting better ability into the particular ser- 
vice. It is hardly necessary to point out, that nowhere are 
these functions of greater significance than in our educational 
a'ystem. It is of paramount importance that the best avail- 
able talent and ability, and that superior men and women 
should be attracted to our schools for the development of the 
moral character and ideals of our children. It is further evi- 
dent, moreover, that teachers living continuously in the dread 
of old age are not the most desirable personal for the instruC' 
tion and inspiration of our younger generation. To provide 
our teachers — the moulders of the future generation — against 
the day when they are no longer able to provide for themselves, 
becomes thus not only a matter of justice but an essential 
factor in the welfare and hl^ standard of our school system. 
In the case of teachers the proUem of relief from superaiuiua- 
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tion ia even more a^ravated It is an admitted fact that our 
teachers form one of the most inadequately remunerated classes. 
In many instances, indeed, although their wages are on par 
with the lowest compensated groups in the particular com- 
munity, a comparatively high standard of living is required of 
them. Sufficient saving for old age under the circimuftances 
is thus out of the question. To this must he added the obvious 
fact that many in the teaching profession — especially is this 
the case with women teachers — remain unmarried, and ordi- 
narily, have no one to depend upon in old age, whidi aggra- 
vates their problem of superannuation. 

It is, therefore, rather surprising to learn that although the 
United Stated led the world in establishing compulsory educa- 
tion laws at pubUc expense, it is one of the last to make pro- 
vision for the care and relief of superannuated and aged teach- 
ers. While Russia, under the Czar, established a system of 
relief for its aged teachers as early as 1819, the first l^s- 
lative interest in retirement systems for teachers in this coun- 
try did not come until 1894, when Xew York City teachers 
secured the passage of a retirement law in the New Yoric 
Legislature. 

According to Mr. Studensky, ^ the history of the movement 
for teachers* retirement pensions in the United States may he 
divided into three distinct periods. (1) The period from 
1869 in which there first began the establishment of teachers' 
insurance and mutual aid association^. (2) The period from 
1894 until approximately 1916. This was a period of retire- 
ment legislation without regard to sound principled and is still 
not altogether a matter of the past. (8) The movement just 
beginning, tending to the reorganization and remodehng of 
pension systems on a more sound actuarial basis. In the 6rst 
two periods the government and the public remained indiffer- 
ent to the voluntary funds established by the teachertf them- 
selves. The funds were regarded as private teachers' associa- 

1 Paul StudcDfiky, TMcbers' Pension Sfstenu In the U. S. 1920, 
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tioiu in wbidi the public had do coocem. Since 1916, how- 
ever, the goTemment haaf taken an active and intelligent par- 
ticipation in the protection of teachers in their old age, as it 
has begun to recognize the value of such provisions both for 
the welfare of our educational system as veil as for the pro- 
tection of the teachers. 

In the beginning, teachers' protective associations were 
formed largely for the purposes of securing burial or death 
benefits. These loosely establishect organizations required no 
regular assessments, but assessed their members from fifty 
cents to a dollar whenever necessary. Permanent capital they 
considered unnecessary and therefore had none. Later thes^e 
burial and death benefit associations branched out to include 
also sick benefits for a limited period. This resulted in the 
introduction of a regular System of dues payments which 
ranged from one to seven dollars per year. As they pro- 
gressed they were still further extended to provide for old age 
and disability annuities, and regular contributions based upon 
one or two per cent, of the annual salary were introduced. The 
teachers* contributions were generally swelled by donations 
from charitable agencies and incomes from "benefit entertain- 
ments" arranged for the funds. 

Government participation in teachers' retirement systems 
first began in 1894. By this time the teachers realized the 
failure of their voluntary associations and requested the assist- 
ance of the city government. They were encouraged and stim- 
ulated to ask for this help by the fact that the city had 
already established pensions for other municipal emj^oy^, such 
as policemen and firemen. They justly called attention to the 
benefits derived from such systems in removing the dead wood 
of the school system, as well as increasing the effidency of 
teachers, which woiild result in such a plan. As a result of 
this campaign the New York Le^slature in 1894 provided 
for the establishment of a teachers* retirement fund. The 
resources of this fund were to come, on the part of the teachers 
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thanselves, only from deductions made from the pay because 
of abseiLce. The teachers were not required to make direct 
contributions. In the following year or two, similar funds 
whi(^, however, required contributions from teachers, were es- 
tablished in Brooklyn, Detroit, Cliicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
dsco, Buffalo, Cincinnati and the State of New Jersey. Most 
of these plantf were compulsory in character and the teachers' 
contributions amounted to one per cent, of their salary. 

As practically none of these plans' took any account of 
actuarial principles of insurance, it soon became evident that 
the teachers* contributiouEf alone were not sufficient. It did 
not take long to discover that in practically all of these systems 
no provision was made for permanent capital, and the funds 
needed to meet obligations as they arosie "were provided only 
by hopes." The teachers then began to ask for direct con- 
tributions from the cities or states, pointing out the benefits 
to be derived from such provisions by the school system and 
to the fact that other funds of municipal employ48 were 
already helped along by these cities or states. These argu- 
ments were so successful, that for more than two decades 
afterwardff the government's contributions continued to rise 
steadily while the teachers' contributions in most instances 
remained dittionary. Furthermore, from 1894 to 1917, 
according to Mr. Studensky, ^ no less than six cities and five 
fftates adopted teachers* pension schemes in which the govern- 
ment bears the entire expense of the fond. During the same 
period sixty-four cities and fourteen states established systems 
of joint contributiontf by the government and the teachers. 

These funds, excepting those established more recently in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, and 
which are organized in accordance with sound actuarial prin- 
ciples are, says Mr. Studensky: 

"Insolvent in so far as they have failed to provide for adequate re- 
1 Ibid, p 26. 
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serves with which to meet accrued lubilities as well as liabilities in- 
cnrred through service rendered since the establisfameDt of the sys- 
tem. It matters not that most of these systems are still able to 
make payments, still have unexpended cash on hand, and are and 
Vill for a few years continue to be able to meet their payments. 
They are no less insolvent than the systems which sie already banlc- 
rupt. Only by shifting their huge deficiencies ahead year by year 
do they continue their existence. By doing so they increase of course 
these deficiencies becaose of the continued failure to discount future 
liabilities. The longer they operate, therefore, the greater are the 
deficiencies and the more insolvent the funds become." ^ 

The main features of these funds may be summarized as 
follows : 

Retirement age, — ^The retiremeut age is not specified 
in the case of many funds, the former being dependent 
entirely upon the number of years of service. Where provision 
is made for the age of pensioning it is generally 60 years. 
In s^ome cases also it is set at 60 for men and 55 for women. 
The period of service required before one can qualify for a pen- 
sion, ranges from 26 to 80 years, except in a few instances where 
only 20 years or less, or 36 or more years of service are required. 
In many systems the age attained and the number of years of 
service are alternate conditions for retirement, i> e., a teacher 
may retire upon completing a fixed period of service regardless 
of age or, having reached the maximum age, may be pensioned 
even thou^ be or she has been in the service a smaller number 
of years. In considering service years, credit is usually given 
— except in the newer systems — for teaching experience in other 
states or localities. 

Pension amount. — The amount of the pension is usually set 
either at a fixed sum of $500 or less per year, or is determined 
by the number of years of service ; or as provided in some funds 
is entirely dependent upon the average salary received. The 
annuity in these cases is based approximately upon one-half of 
I Ibid, p 39. 
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the salary of the last tew yean or upon both salary and length 

of service. In the new funds it is generally provided that the 

benefit is divided into an annuity and a pension. The first is 

based upon the contributions and age of the pensioner while 

the pension equak that of the annuity and is ^ven by the 

government. 

Contributions. — ^The contributions to the funds in most 
casies are derived from three general sources. The contribu- 
tions of the teachers themselves ; appropriations from the 
different school boards ; and whatever is derived from accrued 
interest, donations, legacies, bequests, and sti forth. In most 
systems the teachers* contributions to the funds amount to 
from one to three per cent, of their annual salaries. These are 
usually graded in accordance with the number of yeartf in the 
service, the contribution being hi^est for those lonjgest in 
the service. In the new systems the contributions of each 
teacher depend upon the age at which he begins to contribute 
and upon the number of years of prior service. The "pension" 
is fixed at a certain proportion of the teacher's salary and 
increases with each year of service up to 36 years, when it 
ceases to increase. 

In case of mental or physical incapacity partial annuities 
are generally provided in most funds. These are computed 
by taking a percentage or fraction of a percentage of the 
yearly salary multiplied by the number of years of service. 
A minimum period of service is' usually required even for the 
granting of partial annuities. This latter period varies from 
five years in most city funds to twenty-five years in a few 
others. In practically all retirement systems, provision is 
made for both compulsory and optional retirement age periods. 
The latter is usually determined at the discretion of the Board 
of School Directors, and may precede the compulsory retire- 
ment age period by about five years. 

Of the 24 systems analyzed in detail by Mr. Studensky, it 
was found that while 19 of these exact contributions from 
the teachers, only eif^t provide refunds in ease of death. Of 
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the latter « few provide for the refund of one-half of the con- 
tributions without interest; in others, especially the newer ones, 
the entire accumulation with compound interest is returned. In 
case of dismissal or resignation most systems provide for the 
return of all contributions, although a number make no such 
provision. 

In 1917 there were in existence in the United States 94 
teachers* retirement systems; 22 of which were State systems 
and 74 local systems. These covered a total of 382,664 
teachers. Fifty-seven of the 94 systems have been in exist- 
ence only since the last decade. TTie extent to which these 
funds may be expected to take care of the stiperannuated 
teachers may be appreciated from Professor W. F. WiUough- 
by's summary in his introduction to Mr. Studensky's book. To 
quote Prof. Willoughby: 

"Of the nearlj' one hundred teachers' retirement systems now in 
operation in the United States, only a few can escape total collapse 
unless fundamentally altered. Some of these systems include ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty thousand teachers each. Twenty-two of 
them are state-wide in their operation. They apply to over three 
hundred thousand public school teachers, t. e., to nearly one-half of 
the total number of teachers in the United States and they have 
liabilities in the neighbourhood of half a billion dollars, for the dis- 
charge of which, in large part, there are no assured assets. Be- 
sides the necessity for putting these systems upon an equitable and 
sound financial basis, there is need for the establishment of retire- 
ment allowance systems in those states and localities which as yet 
have none. At present seventeen states have neither state nor local 
pension systems for their public school teachers, and in twelve of 
the remaining states there are only a few local systems. Approxi- 
mately one-half of all the public school teachers in this country are 
not covered by any pension provision." ^ 

I Ibid, pp XV-XV 



CHAPTER X 

OLD AGE BENEFITS OF FRATERNAL 
AND TRADE UNION ORGANIZATIONS 

FKATEKKAL IK6UKANCE 

The earliest forms of mutual assistance and insurance 
benefits organized b; the middle and working classes vere 
through the agency of fraternal organization a. Many of 
these had their beginning in the mediaeTal trade guilds. The 
industrial revolution, with its' resultant hazards, spurred and 
sweUed these organizations tremendously until there have been 
developed the numerous fraternal orders and secret Vocietiea 
now in existence most of which have benefit provisions of one 
form or another. 

The fraternal organizations, as incorporated associaticms, 
supply to their own members on a co-operative plan, various 
forms of insurance — largely against sicknes's, death and dis- 
ability. When confronted with problems of old age relief, 
these societies, ordinarily raise only sums slifficient to cover 
contingencies as they arise. This usually results in the 
younger generations granting aid to the older members with 
the expectation that in their old age they, too, will be provided 
for in a similar manner. The inevitable effect of this is that 
as the burden of supporting the older members becomes heavier, 
fewer younger members are attracted into these societiea. 
Furthermore, many of the younger group, when confronted 
with heavy assessments, drop out and leave the older members 
to hold on until the final collapse. It is', therefore, not sur- 
prising to discover that the early history of these societiea, 
as insurance instruments, is strewn with financial wrecks. 
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Fer of these societies have even today adjusted their rat«s 
on a scientific basts or upon actuarial principles, and many are 
still insolvent. 

Of the hundreds of fraternal societies in the United States 
the number of those having benefits which may be classed as 
old age pensions is insignificant. Onlj three out of 117 
fraternal ass^iations in Massachusetts in 1907 had such 
benefit provisions. Still more negligible is the number of aged 
who are actually in receipt of such benefits. 

"A Circular of inquiry addressed to 60 of the leading fraternal 
beneficiary corporations organised outside of the State of Massa- 
chusetts brou^t SS replies. Of the associations replying, 31 stated 
that they pay an old age pension and uinnify allowance, or gra- 
tuity in some form. Five have no old age benefits. Some of 
the latter, however, pay benefits for total and permanent disability. 
The age of 70 Is the usaal age at which an old age pension is pay- 
able. Twenty-four societies out of 26 answering the inquiry on this 
point give the age 70, and two the age ?9, as the pensionable age. 
In many cases permanent disabiUty is also required as a condition 
for the receipt of an old age pension. The amount of the pension is 
commonly one-tenth of the face value of the insurance certificate 
carried by the member. It is usually provided that the one-tenth 
shall be paid annually until the whole amount of the certificate has 
been canceled, or for ten years, or until the age of 80. Twenty-five 
associations pay this amount of benefit Two societies pay only one- 
twentieth of the amount of the certificate; one pays one-fifth in five 
installmeDts ; and one pays one-half of the certificate upon its surren- 
der. The great majority of the societies have thus far paid nothing 
on account of old age benefits, as they have been organized but a 
short time and payments are not yet due. Fourteen societies re- 
port payments on this account, as follows: $100 for two members; 
$200 for one member; $300 for two members ; $400 for one member; 
$400 for two members ; $8,896.40 for 13 members; $7,276.58 for 17 
members; $2,642.78 for 24 members; $5,700 for 84 members; $5,129 
for 56 members; $10,000 for 200 members; $14,800 for a nnmberof 
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members mistated; $4>&,02I.8S for 885 members; and $104,790 
for 748 members." ' 

The PennsylTaiiia Conunissiou also etudied IBB fratem&l 
oTganizstions listed in the R^ort of the ImUronce CommiB- 
sioner of that State. The membership of many of those or- 
ganizations ran into the thousands. The report listed 95 
fraternal corporations with charters from other Stat^ and 
69 with charters from Pennsylvania, In the case of the for- 
mer only nine were listed definitely as giving old age benefits. 
The number of Pennsylvanians: receiving such benefits was 81. 
A letter of inquiry addressed to all the Pennsylvania organ- 
izations brought thirty-nine replies. None of these paid old 
age benefits as such. Thirty-two paid no benefits which could 
even be classified as^ superannuation allowances, although a 
number paid disability benefits. 

On May 11th, 1921, the Indiana State lodge of the Eagles 
adapted the following resolution: — 

"Wheheas, Modem indnstry, with its intricate, swiftly moving 
machinery, and rush for production, requires the steady nerve,, ready 
initiative, and ezhausUess energy of youth, and places the elderly 
workman at a serious disadvantage, even if it does not dehor him 
from employment; and 

"Whereas, Experience has proved that the remuneration received 
during his productive years is, in many cases, through no fault of 
bis own, utterly inadequate to enable the workingman to "lay by" 
sufficient to provide for the non-productive years of later life — 
statistics showing that in the United States, alone, there are 1,250,- 
000 such old-age dependents on public and private charity ; and 

"Whereas, Such charity, with its brand of pauperism, inflicts an 
unjust stigma upon those unfortimate victims of our industrial 
system who have expended the energy of their vigorous years in 
production for the benefit of society; and 

"Whereas, The pension is not a form of charity, but an honor- 
able recognition of hitherto not fully rewarded service; and 

1 HassachuKtts Report, pp I6S-69. 
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"Whkrkai, Among civilised nations, the United States is the only 

prominent one t^at has not in some fonn or other recognised the 

obligation of the state to tbe humble toilers whose labours are the 

basis of its prosperity; and 

"Whebbas, The Fraternal Order of Eagles is particularly inter- 
ested in this question, not only because of the economic status of a 
la^e portion of its membership, but also because of its fundamental 
principle of upholding justice. Therefore, be it 

"Betolved by the Indiana State Aerie, That we are in favour of 
governmental old age pensions, and that we invite our sister State 
Aeries and the subordinate Aeries of the Order to unite with us in 
requesting the Grand Aerie of 1921 to take such action as will 
awaken public sentiment to the wisdom of State and Federal pro- 
vision that shall remove from the minds of the labourers of the land 
the haunting fear of want and pauperism in old age." 

TKADB UNION SU FEE ANN CATION B£NEFtTB 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, stated in a letter addressed to the "Committee 
on Miners* Home and Pensions": "The general purpose — 
that the organization ought to take care of its' aged and 
indigent members, and to make some provision for their wel- 
fare and protection — is a most worthy one. It is in accord 
with the general fraternal concept that underlies the whole 
organized labour movement. It has much in common with the 
more sensitive social conscience that has led to general provi- 
sions for those in want." He further warns that "Many of the 
proposals for social insurance are of a compulsory na- 
ture. Wage earners now find themitelves confronted by this 
altematire; either labour organizations must make more com- 
prehensive and more adequate provision for trade union bene- 
fits, or else they will have forced upon them compulsory social 
insurance under the control and direction of government agen- 
cies. Compulsory social insurance will inevitably result in 
supervision by the Government of the normal activities of trade 
unions and in the delegation to governmental agents of all 
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matters that vitally afifect the interests, the ri^ita, the wel- 
fare and the freedom of vage-eamers." 

It is also the ^neral conviction of trade unionists, that 
a pension paid by the union to its old members is of inestim- 
able value. Trade union experience, with established benefit 
features, has proved these to be sources of strength. They 
are "holding and binding the membership together in a bond 
of human sympathy, winning the admiration and respect of 
even those who are opposed to union organization." As an 
organizing factor, it is invaluable. It attracts and prompts 
to identify themselveff with labour organizations, members who 
would perhaps otherwise remain on the outside. The fact 
that a member is rewarded for loyalty to the union by being 
provided for in his declining years not only promotes greater 
promptness in the payment of dues, but reduces the lapses of 
dues to a minimum. Furthermore, it causes many to consider 
wdl before contemplating the severing of their connection with 
the union for any but very Serious reasons. 

It would appear from the preceding that among trade unions 
at least — where the principle of fraternal brotherhood is most 
firmly established — there would be found complete measures and 
comprehensive schemes for the protection of their members in 
their declining days. This, however, is not the case ; and thus 
far, the American labour movement has done comparatively 
little in the way of providing opportunities for protection 
against old age. While it is true that the more radical dement 
in the labour unions abhor the idea of belonging to an "insur- 
ance company" rather than to a class-conscious labour organ- 
ization, the influence of this group has as yet been compara- 
tively ineffective and the lack of old age provisions cannot 
be credited to its opposition. 

The 1908 Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labour lists 18 Trade Union organizations as paying benefits 
for temporary disability and death. Four of these pay 
b^efits for temporary disability, permanent disability, anil 
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decth; three pa; t>eiiefits for temporary disability, permanent 
disability, death and superannuation, and two pay benefits for 
temporary disability, permanent disability, death and super- 
annuation and death of members' wives. Of the 83 unions 
that pay death benefits, 18 pay permanent disability bene- 
fits. Only four were paying superannuation benefits. Four 
other unions were at that time accumulating a fund for the 
payment of superannuation benefits which are now in opera- 
tion. 

THE INTBBNATIONAI. TTFOGBAFHICAL UNION 

The first American Trade Union to institute an old age pen- 
sion system was the International Typographical Union. The 
history of the pension system of this labour organization is 
slo interesting and indicative of the whole problem of fraternal 
insurance that it is of value to discuss it at length. This 
union, which began to take care of its aged workers as early 
as 1892, has ever since been in the vanguard of the movement 
to extend old age pensions to all persons. As early as' 1894 
the International Typographical Union opened its Union 
Printers* Home at Colorado Springs, Colorado, in order to 
take care of the old and infirm members, **who throng their 
steadfast loyalty and many sacrifices to the I. T. U. have 
made the present organization possible." After several years 
of experience with this Home — generally conceded to be a good 
one — the I. T. U. became aware of the fact that many aged 
and incapacitated members were unaUe to avail themselves of 
the benefits of the Home because of family ties and long associ- 
ations in their respective communities. Once this was real- 
ized, to further insure the members against abject poverty and 
public or private charity, an old age pension system was 
established at the annual convention of the Union in 1907. 
This became operative in March, 19081 

Tlie plan, as ori^nally adopted, provided for the payment 
of four dollars per week to members 60 years of age, having 
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a. continuous active membership in good standing of twent; 
years, unable to obtain suvtainiug employment at the printing 
trade, and not earning more than $4.00 per week at the 
trade. At the 1910 Convention the law was amended so as to 
render eligible to pension, members 70 years of age, having 
a continuous active membership in good standing of ten years. 
Provision was also made in the law for members totally inca^ 
pacitated for ivork whoste applications for admis'sion to the 
Home had been disapproved by reason of their affliction ; sudi 
members were required to have twenty years' continuous active 
membership in good standing. 

In 1911> at its convention in San Francisco, the I. T. U. 
finding that the preceding amendment still did not reach a 
large number of men whom it was' necessary to assist and 
also that the experience of the first few years of its pension 
fund warranted a further extension of the benefits, increased 
the pension idlowance to five dollars per week to the following 
three claxsies of members: 

First: Members 60 years of age who have been members 
in good standing for a period of twenty years, including and 
ante-dating the enactment of the pension law, and who find it 
impossible to secure s^istaining employment at the trade. 
Applicants under this provision of the law must have been mem- 
bers in good standing at the time the pension law became 
eflfective and must have maintained active membership since 
that time. 

Second: Members who have reached the age of 70 years 
and who have been in continuous good standing for a period 
of ten years and who And it impossible to secure sustaining 
employment at the trade. 

Third: Memberif who are totally incapacitated for work, 
who have been continuous active members for twenty years, 
and whose applications for admission to the Home have been 
disapproved because their afflictions are such as to render them 
ineligible for entry to that institution. In January, 1920, 
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the pension was further increased to six dollars per week. 

The fund for the payment of pensions is provided by a 
tax of one-half of one per cent, of the weekly earnings of all 
members. 

Since March, 1908, when the assessments were first made, 
the total receipts of this fund up to May 81, 1920, iren 
$8,806,161.09, from the tax assessment, $204,833.69 was de- 
rived from interest, and $1,879.60 from returned pensions. 
The total receipts were $4,096,4*67.02. 

The expenditures made during the same time were $3,022,- 
449 paid to pensioners; and $86,168.26 for administration 
and registration system. The balance of the fund on May 31, 
1920, was $986,869.76. 

The financial operations of this fund during the first few 
years were declared eminently satisfactory. So much so that 
when the receipts in the first year exceeded the amount ex- 
pended there was a temptation to reduce the amount of assess- 
ment. Gradually, however, it was found that although the 
assessments continuously increased, the expenditures on 
pensions grew steadily until in 1917 the latter exceeded the 
total income by nearly $20,000- At the 1917 Convention 
of the I. T. U. It was, therefore, recommended that the pro- 
vbion whereby a member at the age of 70 of but ten years 
standing was entitled to a pension be repealed. This was done 
the following year. During the year 1919, however, the in- 
come from assessments exceeded the amount expended on pen- 
sions by more than $200,000, although the number of pen- 
sioners during the same year increased from 1,483 to 1,61,0. 
TTie secret of this remarkable revival lies in the increased aver- 
age earnings of the members of the International Typograph- 
ical Union upon which the assessments are based. The annual 
wages of the I. T. XT. members increased, according to the 
Secretary of the Union, from $1,264.88 in 1918 to $1,616.25 
in 1919. 

From the above conditions it is obvious that the future of 
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tlie Old Age Pension Fund of the I. T. U. is ndther staUe 
nor secure. Should there be a depression in business or ft low- 
ering of wages the existence of the fund is' threatened, unless 
the accumulated revenue fund is suiGciently large to protect 
it. Otherwise, it will necessitate either a reduction in the pen- 
sions or an increased rate of assesslnent. 

Up to Ktay 31, 1920, 3,098 applications for pensions by 
the I. T. U. were received. Of this number 92 petitions 
were disapproved, 92 were withdrawn and 2,909 were approved. 
Death removed 1,399, leaving 1,510 pensioners on May 81, 
1920. The high death rate of 45.23 per cent, among these 
pensioners is significant. This is doubtless due to the advanced 
ages of the pensioners. The average age of all applicants 
is 64.21 years. 'Hie membership of the unions having mem- 
bers on pension in 1920 was 67,520. Tie pensioners' repre- 
sented 2.^ per cent, of the membership of these unions which 
in return constituted over three-fourths of the total member- 
ship of the I. T. U. During the fiscd year ending May 81, 
1920, 156 pensioners were added. 

THE ORDEK OF BAILBOAS TBLE6BAPHBE8 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers has established a pen- 
sion fund for life annuities to old and faithful members of the 
order who have reached an advanced age in life, as well as to 
those totally disabled through physical and mental infirm- 
ities. In order to be eligible to membership, one must l>e a 
member continuously for at least five years, inmiediately prior 
to the filing of application for membership with the pension 
fund. Members 60 years of age and over are not eligible to 
membership in the pension fund after January 1, 1916- 

The fund is maintained from an admission fee of five dollars 
from all applicants for membership in the pension fund and 
from a semi-annual assessment thereafter "equal to an equal 
division of $240 over the period ensuing between the age of 
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the applicant at the time of admis»ioii to the pension fund and 
his 6dth birthday after irhich his or her asaeBsments shall 
cease." 

When a member of the pension fund attains the age of 6S, 
he is^ paid a monthly salary of $20 during the balance of his 
or her natural life. 

In order to obtain a total disability pension, ei^t years' 
membership is required. The assessments cease as soon as 
placed on retirement roll. 

The pension fund is entirely self sustaining and can in no 
way create any financial liability to the Order of the Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

The Secretary and Treasurer of the Order writes: "We 
will probably discontinue our pension plan at our next con- 
vention, due to the fact that this proposition has not received 
the support of our members atj was anticipated. If it is dis- 
continued, all money paid into the fund will be returned to the 
members of this department." 

THE BBICEI^YEBS' FDND 

The Bricklayers', Masons' and Plasterers' International 
Union of America has an Old Age and Disability Belief Fund. 
This Union provides that when a member has' been in continu- 
ous good standing for a period of twenty or more years, and 
has passed the age of sixty and who throu^ some bodily 
infirmity is unable to secure sustaining employment at any 
occupation and has no means of support, he is then entitled 
to make application and receive five dollars per week benefit 
from the Relief Fund. 

A member who meets with some accident while working at 
his trade on a building, during working hours, and is incapac- 
itated from work, and who has ten years of continuous stand- 
ing to his credit, is entitled to disability relief, of five dollars 
per week. 
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The widow of a member, entitled to old age or diMbility 
relief, who is without means of support and who has reached 
the age of sixty years at the time of her husband's death> is 
entitled to the five dollar weekly payment until she dies or 



It is provided in the by-laws, that each member shall pay 
into the treasury of the International Union such relief dues 
as may from time to time be levied by the International Union 
in convention assembled. The present assessment to the fund 
is fifty cents a month for each member. 

This Union has jurisdiction over the United States and Can- 
ada. The general average membership for the first five years* 
existence of the fund was approximately 72,000. About 4.67 
per cent, of the membership made application for relief, of which 
only about two-thirds were approved. In May, 1920, the 
union had on its rolls 1,387 old age beneficiaries; in ad^tion 
93 were receiving disability benefits and 248 widows were on 
the relief list. £ach of these was drawing five dollars per 
week as a pension. The Secretary of the union states : 

"Our experience shows that the number an the relief roll Is 
contmiially jirowinfi larger, althongh the last two years the in- 
crease has been verv small, but it will continue to grow larger for 
the reason that the percentage of clnims rejected are for the 
reason that they lack a year or two from being oH enough, or a 
year or two from having the required number of years continnons 
good standing." 

OTHER UNIONS 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive firemen and En^nemen 
reports "an insurance feature in which every member must 
participate if he is able to pass the required medical exami- 
nation," but "hns no Old Age Relief Fund." 

The Order of Railway Conductors of America has' a relief 
fund. All members of this Order are eligible to participate 
and receive assistance from this Fund, provided they are totally 
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disaUed and without means of support for thejnselves' and fam* 
Dies. 

It is encouraging to note that the labour organizations 
which have established pension systems of late, have learned 
somewhat from the experience of their predecessors and are 
at least attempting to adjust their rates on a more sound 
actuarial basis ; and in addition they provide man; other safe- 
guards for the stability of their funds which do not exist in 
the earlier systems. 

The Pension Association of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers was first authorized in 1912 and was revised and 
readopted May 22, 1918. Its constitution provides: that 
after the passage of this law, no one 60 years of age and over 
shall be admitted to membership. On and after June 30, 1916^ 
no application shall be received for membership to the Pen- 
sion Association from those who have reached the age of 50 
years. And on and after December 31, 1919, no one can join 
who has reached the age of 16 years, while after December 
81, 1920, members who have reached the age of 40 years^ are 
barred from membership. It is also provided that only such 
members of the B. of L. E. who are earning at least $60 
per month are eligible to membership in this Association ; also 
"no person who iar out of employment temporarily caused by 
sickness or injury, can become a member of this Association, 
during such period." In addition to these restrictions, "All 
applicants for membership in this Association will be required 
to pass a physical examination by a competent and reliable 
physician, and those having physical or mental defects may 
become members of this Association, provided that proper and 
legal waivers be furnished by such applicants exempting this 
Association from any and all liabilities resulting therefrom." 

Benefits are extended to the following: First: "Any mem- 
ber of this Association in good standing, who was in active 
service at the time of enrollment as a member, but who from 
physical or mental cause is totally and permanently disquali- 
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fied* or haa been retired m ftccount of old mge, i 
from the fundtf of this Auociation a monthly ] 
inafter provided. 

"Any member of this Asaodation vho Tolimtarily retim 
from active Mrvice will not be entitled to receive a pensiai oa 
account of old age until he has reached the age of 6S jtMit." 

Second: "Any member of thia Association, in good ftand- 
ing, who was not in active service at the time of enroUment as 
a member of this Association, who from physical, mental, or 
other caos^ is unable to perform any kind of remoneratiTC 
employment, or who has reached the age of 70 yean, ahaU 
receive from the funds of this Association a pensvm as here- 
inafter provided; provided farther, however, that no member 
shall receive a pension for disability caused by his nae of 
intoxicants, or unlawful acts." 

Third : "AH members of thi« Association, who are 6fi years 
of age and are in active service, may if they so dect, voloB- 
tarily retire permanentiy from such service, and thCTWipoo 
become elipble to a pension at once. AU other members who 
have reached the age of 70 years shall be granted a penaunL." 

The contributions and the pensioniT of this Association are 
graded, and vary in accordance with the age and period of 
contribution. The amount of dues paid by each member 
follows : 

"All active memberB ander the age of 80 years shall pay 90 
cents per month. 

"All active membera from the age of 80 to 95 years shall pay 
$1.00 per month. 

"All active membera from the age of S3 to 40 yean shall pay 
$1.90 per month. 

"All Bctire members from the age of 40 to 49 years shall pay 
$2.00 per month. 

"All active membera from the age of 49 to 50 years shall pay 
$2.90 per month. 

"AU active members from the age of 90 to 99 years shall pay 
tS.OOi per month. 
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"AH MtlTe members from the age of 53 to 60 jtan ilull p&y 
98.30 per month. 

"All actiTe members from the age of 60 to 69 years shall pay 
$4.00 per month. 

"All active members from the age of 65 years shall pay $4.90 
per month." 

The pensioDB allowed are baaed upon the following scales: 

"Any member of this Association who has been declared a pen- 
sioner by the board of Governors, who shall have paid dues for 
60 months, or less, shall receive a pension from this Association 
for the remainder of his life, of $29.00 per month. 

"Those paying the does from 61 months to 120 months, $S0.00 
per month. 

'Those paying the dues for 121 months to 160 months, $80.00 
per month. 

"Those paying the does for 121 months to 180 months, $85.00 
per month. 

"Those paying the dues for 161 months to 240 months, $40.00 
per month. 

"Those paying the does for 241 months to 800 months, $45.00 
per month. 

"Those paying the dnes for 801 months to 860 months, $50.00 
per month. 

"Those paying the does for 361 months to 420 months, $55.00 
per month. 

"Those paying the dues for 421 m<mths to 480 months, $60.00 
per month. 

"Those paying the dues for over 480 months, $69.00 per month." 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers ako has in ad- 
dition an Indigent Fund and an Insurance Rdief Fund. 

7le Pressman's Union adopted a pension plan, by 6rst 
creating a sinking fund from the accumulations of a 26 cent 
assessment per month for all members for five years, before 
the payment of pensions became operative. This, it is believed, 
mil create a sufficient fund whidi when placed on interest wifl 
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insure staUlit; and prevent the gradual increase of the per 

capita tax as was the case viUt other established funds. 

Since 1918, District Number 21, United Mine Worker* of 
America, has had tbe following pension system: 

Each member pays 40 cents assessment per month, whkh may 
be raised or lowered when necessary. 

AU members, 60 years of age, when they have discontinued 
work in tbe mines, or tboie physically disabled from perfonning 
further labour in and around the mines, having no other means 
of support, and who have been in good standing for five years 
preceding January 1st, 1918, receive $8.00 per wedc Those 
joining the Union after January 1st, 1918, are not eligible to 
benefits unless they have been members in good standing for 
five years prior to making application for pension. 

THE UNITED MDIE WOBKEKS Or AMEBICA 

At the 1916 International Convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, a Committee was appointed "to investigate 
and report on the odvisabSity and possible cost, to the Inter- 
national Union, of erecting and maintaining a suitaUe hcnne 
wherein to care for the aged, infirm and decrepit membert.** 

After a careful investigation of the Soldiers* Home, and 
Homes for the Aged, maintained by the different unions, and 
fraternal organizations, in the United States and England, 
the Committee reached the conclusion that "taking the estimate 
of other homes, it would cost about $40.00 per month for each 
resident for clothing, food, medical attendance and medical 
supplies." 

The Committee further reported that *'The question of pen- 
sion, with or without a home, was early called to our atten- 
tion, and as the different organizations with whom we came 
in contact either had pension systems in active operation or 
were preparing to adopt pension systems, we deemed it advis- 
able to gather all the data possible on the subject." In com- 
paring the safeguards adopted by other organizations, and in 
J^^^hdeavours" to select such as are actually necessary, to 
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make the plan a success, the Committee at the 1917 Inter- 
national CooTention of the U. M. W. A. recommeaded the 
foUowiDg plans for creating and maintaining a pension system. 

**(1) An old age disability pension fund is hereby enacted 
by an assessment of 40 cents per month per member, which 
shall automatically be raised or lowered as necessary under the 
direction of the board of trustees hereinafter provided for, 
but in no case shall the assessment exceed 60 cents per month 
per member. 

"(2) Said assessment shall be in full force and operation 
on and after April 1, 1918. 

**(8) A sinking fund shall be created by the accumulation 
of said assessment for a period of three years from and after 
April 1, 1918. 

"(4) That on and after April 1, 1921, all raembers In good 
standing who have reached the age of sixty-five years and who 
have been continuous members in good standing for a period 
of ten years immediately preceding their application for pen- 
sion and have paid their regular monthly assessment to the 
pension fund for at least three years, whose earning capaci- 
ties have been reduced to less than twenty-five dollars per 
month, and who have no visible means of support other than 
their labour, shall be eligible to receive a pension of twenty 
doBars per month payable monthly. 

"(5) That on and after April 1, 1921, any member who 
has been a continuous member in good standing for ten years 
immediately preceding his application for pension and who has 
paid his regular monthly assessment to the pension fund for 
at least three years and who is totally incapacitated for 
work by reason of accident or sickness of a permanent char- 
acter, who has no visible means of support other than his 
labour and who has been denied aid from compensation laws 
or has tried and failed to recover reasonable damages for in- 
juries sustained, shall, upon satisfactory proof, be oUowed 
a pension of twenty dollars' per month, payable monthly ; the 
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trustees to have the rij^t to appoint a physieimn or pbysiciani 
to make an examination if they deem it necessary." 

From a canvass of 609 miners* locals with a total manber- 
ship of 120,568 the Committee has learned that there were 
4,199 memhers from 60 to 65 years old; 1,928 from 65 to 70 
years of age, and 156, from 70 and over. In addition there 
were also 1,497 incapacitated members under 60 yean of age. 

The Committee admitted that this was a very large per 
cent., as compared with the membership of other organizations, 
but recommended the adoption of 65 years of age as the mto- 
imum age for the payment of pension^. 

It accepted the experience of the International Typograph- 
ical Union as a safe guide for its own contemplated plan. 
It stated that in the latter Union there is a fraction more 
than 22 pensioners to each 1,000 members, which they assumed 
would hold true of their own membership. Since that time the 
miners have given up the plan of establishing their own pas- 
sion fund hut have instructed their committee to work for 
the passage of old age pension lavs. 

During the Convention of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters' and Joiners of America in September, 1920, the officers 
of the Union were instructed to formulate plans for an old age 
pension sjrstem for the members of the organization. 

The experience of even the firmly established and best in- 
tentioned fraternal pension systems in this country has not 
proved these to be very satisfactory instruments. It is, 
doubtless, this recognition that has prompted the Inter- 
national Typographical Union to adopt the following resolu- 
tion at its 1917 Convention: 

"Whereas, The United States of Americn ij the only great 
nation in the woUd (excepting Russia) that does not provide old 
age pensions for its worn ont and worthy workers; and 

"Whereas, The consequent necessity of American workers to pro- 
vide their own benefits is a gross injustice, and frequently ends in 
failure through no fault of the workers; and 
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"Whereas, The Gorernment of the United Ststes of America 
baa demanded that ita citizens protect the hononi of the nation with 
their lives in a great war, while this GoTemment has not in the 
past been responsive to the demands of its workers to protect 
their honour; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the International Typographical Union, in 
convention assembled, endorse and urge the passage of the old age 
pension bill introduced in Congress hj George I. B. Sherwood, 
for the benefit of all American workers." 

And in May, 1920, the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labour also adopted by a unanimous vote the following 
resolution : 

"Whereas, — The United States is now the only industrially 
developed country that has as yet made no provision for the aged 
and superannuated workers, and 

"Whereas, — The recent Report of the Pennsylvania Commis- 
siom on Old Age Pensions shows conclusively that the problem 
of old age is largely due to the industrial development of out 
state as a result of which aged workers are relegated to the 
industrial scrap-faeap as useless and of no Value as soon as their 
pace begins to slacken, and 

"Whereas, — It is now obvious to all that with prices soaring 
skyward from day to day, and with wages never catching up with 
llie advancing prices, it is absolutely impossible for the wage- 
woi^er to provide for old age from his own earnings, and 

"Whereas, — The only present alternative facing the aged worker 
is either that of going to the poorhouse or accepting charity, as 
even when the worker attempts to save, by denying himself and 
his family the most essential comforts, he often fails at the end 
because of sickness or unemployment, which is not only an evil 
and nnjust, but ultimately works to the detriment of industrial 
efficiency, as well as the welfare of the State, and 

"Whereas,^ — It most be recognised that the worker who bas 
helped to create the wealth of this country and who has spent the 
greatest part of his life in productive labour, has by his woik. 
made sufficient contributions to the progress of the state and nation 
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to entitle him to a liring when indiutry or exhaoated health no 

longer permits him to work for a living, and 

"WhercaJ, — The Femuylvania Old Age Pension Conuniasion 
plans to sobinit a bill to the 1931 State Legislatnre providing for 
a state system of old age pensions, therefore 

"Be It BesolTed, — That the Pennsylvania Federation of Labour 
in convention assembled in Altoona, goes on record as urging the 
above Commission to submit such a bill to the Legislatnre, and 
the Federation further urges every State Senator and Assembly- 
man to do his utmost in helping to promote this sadly-needed and 
humane Legislation, and be it further 

"Resolved, — That the secretary of the Federation be instructed 
to include in his questionnaire to candidates for the State Legis- 
lature, a question regarding the condidate's attitude to proposed 
legislation on the question of Old Age Pensions, and no can- 
didate shall be endorsed by the State Federation who has declared 
himself against such Legislation." 

That attempts made by the working classes to provide 
against old age may frequently end in failure, is well borne 
out from the preceding analyses and is generally recognized. 
Labour organizations and labour leaders have therefore been 
most active in a^tating for governmental pension systems in 
old age. Knowing the difficulties confronting them in estab- 
lishing their own provisions, labour unions have repeatedly 
declared that "The responsibility of caring for the veterans 
of industry who in times of peace have been the mainspring 
in the work of material progress, and in times of war have 
always been ready to sacrifice tiieir all, either in the field 
of active operations or in bearing the burdens of taxation and 
support, should as a matter of right and justice rest upon the 
Government." 

The inadequacy of the present means of protection in old 
age is thus evident from the preceding three chapters. Under 
the present conditions of costs of living and wages, thrift and 
individual savings sufficient for old age cannot be serioudy 
idered possible for many wage-earners. Neither can the 
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induatrial concerns be depended upon to take care of their 
aged workers, since they have no assured permanency and 
take care of only a fraction of the workers they employ. 
While the recent Federal Retirement plan will take care of 
many a needy employ^, there still remain thousands of other 
Federal employ^ as well as employes of stated and municipal- 
ities who need to be protected. The fraternal and trade 
union old age benefit funds are generally insecure and, at best, 
the number that they can protect is inconsiderable. 

The insufficiency of the present methods of aged relief in 
the United States is succinctly summarized by the Pennsy]- 
Tania Commission regarding such provisions in that state. 
The Conmiission states that : 

"Of all the mnltifariouB forma of industrial, municipal and fra- 
temal pensions in the State the number of FemuylTsnia wage- 
earners actually on pension lists in 1918 hardly reached ten thoa- 
sand. In the seventeen leading induatries liated the number of 
former Pennsylvania employes actually receiving old age pen- 
sions was 2,192. The number of wage-workera receiving pensions 
from concerns having no regular pension system would hardly 
exceed an additional five huidred. Of all the railroad workers 
in the State only abont four thousand aged employ^ are receiv- 
ing old age support. However, even if these ayatems were 
operated more extenaively, it ia clear that they are largely depen- 
dent npon the arbitrariness of the employer, which makes the 
receipt of a pension very uncertain for many employ^. The 
period of service required is often too long. These schemes, it 
waa apparent, discriminate unfairly against those who cease to 
be employes. In a few cases in the contributory schemes, em- 
ploy^ either do not have their contributions returned or have them 
returned without interest. Generally industrial pensions are con- 
sidered merely deferred wages. These industrial systems specify 
that a pension may be terminated at any time; that the establish- 
ment of such a system is not to be construed as conferring a con- 
tractual right, and that the company reserves the right to dis- 
charge an employ^ or terminate the system at any time. 
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"Of the nearly fifty thonsuid public school teachen in Pemuyl' 
tbhib, only b little' more than 600 are receiving penaions from the 
rarious pension fonds. The number of policemen, firemen, and 
other mnnicipal and State employ^ in the State receiving old age 
pensions did not exceed 1,700. The inadequacy of protection 
against old age provided by trade onions, or fraternal organisa- 
tions has already been discossed. It was seen that moat of these 
are not established upon sound actuarial principles. Many have 
become insolvent and many more are liable to dissolution at any 
time. As a rule, aJl these pension funds are exempt from the 
strict anpervision required of private insurance companies. The 
total number of pensioners in the State (not including pensioners 
of the United States) constitutes three per cent of the total 
population om 63 years of age in the State. In other words, 
only three out of every hundred or thirty out of every thousand 
persons, 65 years of age and over, were protected by old age 
benefits in Pennsylvania in 1918. This percentage is computed 
on the total population 63 years of age and over as given by the 
1910 Census. It is obvious that it woold be still lower if the 
increase in the aged population during the past eight J'cars was 
taken into consideration." * 

1 Report of Penna. Coromlsdon, pp 21S-1T. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PUHPOSE AND NATURE OF 
PENSIONS 

A pension may be defined as a regular allowance or pay- 
ment made in consideration of past services. Pensions were 
granted first by kings and other royalties to persons who dis- 
tinguished themselves in art, literature, and science, as well 
as to feudal retainers for military or political services. It 
was also custwnary to grant pulsions to prominent juristSi 
university professors, and well-luiown clergymen, who had ren- 
dered distinguished public service. The grant of a royal pen- 
sion to an individual was usually taken as a token of gratitude 
for valuable contributions made to the credit or benefit of the 
crown, the country, or the public. In more democratic nations 
the government still pensions soldiers and war veterans in recog- 
nition of their devoted service in the defence and prelec- 
tion of their ooimtry. 

The more recent demands for the establishment of old age 
pensions, as a social policy, applicable to all citizens, is merely 
the natural extension of this principle to the veterans of indus- 
try, to men and women who by brain and brawn have made 
vital and essential contributions to the social welfare. To 
extend this protection in old age to the working classes is merely 
to recognize the changes wrought in our industrial system 
which make the welfare, comfort and happiness of all the 
people depend largely upon the labour of those who work for 
wages. 

The smug business man who takes his tnun in New York 
after theatre hours at ni^t, goes to sleep in his pullman-car 
and upon awakening finds himself in Pittsburgh or Boston 
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ready to tranaact hu busineBs there, doubtless never thinlu of 
the thousands of manual workers irho toiled to make these 
achierements possible. Neither does the self-suffiaent otizen 
think of these workers when he steadil; speeds along at forty 
milea per hour on a well-paved highway in his comfortable 
limousine, or at any other time when he acc^ts all the mod- 
em comforts and conveniences as a matter of course due to 
him. Even those, who, like Carlyle, still hark back and sing 
praises of the eighteenth century, do not fail to take advan- 
tage of the comforts' of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
such as the railways, telephone, telegraph, and even the talk- 
ing madhine. Despite their condemnations o|f modem con- 
veniences, they never go back to the stage-coach when they 
go from New York to Pittsburgh or any other city. What- 
ever the evils and faults of the modem industrial order — and 
its evils are lepon — it cannot be denied that on the whole it 
has worked to the ultimate good of most concerned. Only the 
old and superannuated wage-earners derive httle benefit from 
industrial development. He immediate effect upon them is 
their replacement by machinery and their inability to find 
other employment. For it is known to all that aged persons 
are not wonted in modem industry. With the introduction 
of newer processes of production, the experience of the old 
workers counts for little, and they are generally eliminated 
from industry and are thus deprived of the only means by 
which they can secure a livelihood. To grant pensions to such 
workers, during the days when modern industrial develop- 
ment permits them no longer to provide for themselves, would 
be merely a recognition of their services and a compenaktion 
for their losses, even as we compensate property owners for 
disturbance to property when it is taken from them for the 
general good. 

In the preceding chapters the inadequacy of the existing 
provisions against old age have been recited, together with 
the difficulties which the old face in attempting to obtain 
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security, under the conditions of modem life. It is obvious 
that the lack of old-age provisions demoralizes the individual 
and is harmful to society as a vhole. Society's loss, as a result 
of this insecurity, is inestimable. FVirthermore, from what- 
ever an^e it may be examined, it is evident that the problem 
of economic support of the aged is with us, and whether met 
in one form or another, society ultimately bears the burden. 
An old-age insurance or pension system would unquestionaUy 
raiite the general standard of living, as it would eliminate to 
a great extent the dread and fear of old age which now affects 
adversely the productivity and dficiency of a great many in- 
dividuals. That the granting of alms, either private or pub- 
lic, is not only insufficient and unsatisfactory, but exercises 
a degrading effect upcm the recipients and is repugnant to the 
self-respecting person, and can therefore not at all be conrid- 
ered a constructive policy, seems evident from the preceding 
discussions. As aptly expressed by a Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in a special report 
upon this subject: 

"While the social activities of the state are marked by humane 
legislation in many forms, for the betterment of the individoal, 
its system of poor relief is antiquated. Poor relief makes no dis- 
tinction between the worthy and the unworthy; the social stigma, 
the depravation of the citizenship and often the publication in 
the town report of the name of the recipient and the amount 
doled out to him, make the system onerons and the opprobrions 
epithet of 'pauper' is the price the citisen pays for help." 

That there is a problem of old age which is largely the 
creation of modem machine industry, is now recognized by all. 
Practically all civilized governments now consider this an 
important national problem which must be dealt with with- 
out delay. Its solution is generally sought in a broad con- 
structive social policy rather than in the haphazard chari- 
table and individual methods of relief. Hiere are tew indostri- 
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ally developed nations at present that have not yet adopted 
a definite course of social action in remedying the problems 
faced in old age. Of all En^sh-speaking peoples, the United 
States is most backward in this respect, despite its high indus- 
trial developm^it. 

In dealing with this problem European governments have 
generally followed one or two of the following methods of 
caring for their aged. A nimiber of countries also adopted 
plans which involve a comlnnation of features of each scheme. 
The methods generally followed may be classified under the 
following headings: (1) A system of voluntary insurance. 
(2) Compulsory contributory insurance. (3) Gratuitous or 
straight pensions by the Government. While the writer 
has formed decided opinions upon the merits of each of these 
schemes, it is the intention to present here an unbiased analysts 
of the arguments in favour and against each of these systems. 
The adoption of any one of them depends a great deal upon 
the social and economic conditions of the particular State, 
or Country, and an impartial discussion of each system is 
essential. 

I. VOLDNTAKT INSDKANCE 

Voluntary insurance against old age may be classified into 
several types. (A) Private voluntary insurance. (B) Vol- 
untary insurance under Public Administration. (C) Volun- 
tary subsidized Insurance. 

(A) Private Voluntary Insurance. — Under this head may 
be included: (1) The old age mutual insurance as provided 
by trade unions and fraternal organizations, (2) insurance 
against old age by industrial corporations and (3) insurance 
with private companies. All of these forms are business propo- 
sitions pure and simple. They involve no State action other 
than supervision. The extent of old age insurance by means 
of the above agencies, is very limited. 

(B) Voluntary Insurance Under Public Administration. — 
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With this form of insurance there is no «t&tc sobaidy, but the 
government sells annuities and insurance at cheap rates. 
In addition to govemmentid guarantees, the State in most 
instances bears the expense of administration. Tins is the 
anderlying principle in the Staite Savings Bank System in 
force in Massachusetts and Canada and to a minor extent 
in respect to insurance in Wisconsin. The aims of this insur- 
ance is to facilitaie savings against old age and to make it 
attractive and accessible to wage-earners. The amount of in- 
Burance itf limited and opportunities are offered employers of 
labour to co-operate with their employes either by making 
conltributions towards the payment of the premium or by col- 
lecting it. The advantage of this form of state savings over 
private insurance lies in the cheapening of the premiums by 
the elimination of profit and the cost of administration. 

(C) Voluntary Subsidized Insurance. — The object here is 
to put a premium on savings for old age. The State, in this 
case, subsidizes individual thrift by means of a State contri- 
bution. These systems were practised for some time in France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Spain and still exist in some of these 
countries. They are devised with the special purpose of serv- 
ing the wage workers. The amounts of the subsidies vary in 
each country. The latter are not given to the insured but 
deposited to his or her account and go to swell the amount 
of the pension purchased. 

rHie three preceding forms of voluntary insurance are the 
evolutionary outgrowth of one another. The chief reason 
urged in favour of voluntary insurance is that it encourages 
thrift and maintains the self-respect of its beneficiaries. It 
is pointed out however by all experts that in practice after 
many decades of effort it has faded to accomplish its purpose. 
Even generous subsidies do not seem to attract more than a 
small part of the wage-earners, and in most countries these 
systems have been partly or entirely superseded by other 
methods. Reference has already been made to the Massachu* 
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•etis experiment where after twelve years existence of the sav- 
ings system only about three hundred persons took advantage 
of this form of insurance. Even subsidized insurance, accord- 
ing to the experiences of the different countries, has at no 
time or in any land accomplished its purposfe. The working 
people obviously either cannot or do not avail themselves of 
such insurance. Neither is this fact surprising in view of our 
previous analysis of the actual conditions of wage-workers. Dr. 
Rtdbinov, after an exhaustive discussion of the voluntary scheme 
in the several European countries concludes: 

"1. That even a heavily subsidised system of voluntary old 
age insurance attracts only a small proportion of the working 
class, presumably of the better paid strata. 

"2. That even of those who begin accoonts, a large and growing 
proportion fails to continue to make the necessary contribations 
with any regularity. 

"S. That usually only the minimu m ig contributed which is neces- 
sary to acquire the subsidies. 

"4. That the workingmen are forced to reduce their old age pen- 
sions in order to safeguard the interest of their families, and 

"5. That the pensions actually acquired are pitifully small." * 

n, COUPULSOftr CONTKtBUTOaT roSUKANCB 

The contributory form of insurance came about as a logical 
result of the failure of the voluntary systems. The great 
mass of wage-workers being either unwilling or unable to insure 
themselves against old age, European governments sbught to 
overcome this by making it obligatory for certain classes of 
wage-workers — whose yearly income did not exceed a certain 
amount — to insure themselves against old age. The govern- 
ment continued making it attractive by subsidizing the 
insurance. Germany was the first country in Europe to 
establish compulsory insuntnoe for working people. A system 

I Rnblnow, Soda] Inturonce, p 384. 
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patterned after the German one was adopted by France in 
1910. Systems embodying the compulsory principles were 
alefo established in A us tro -Hungary, Chile, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, P9rtugal, Roumania, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Under the compulsory form of insurance all wage-workers 
earning below a certain income are compelled to insure. Sal- 
aried workers above a set amount are not obligated to insure 
but may, in common with other classes, take out voluntary 
insurance. Participation in the plan begins at an early age. 
Contributions are generally made both by the employer and 
employ^ in equal parts. The state's contribution consists of 
bearing the expenses of administration. In addition, the 
latter also makes a direct contribution to the pension after it 
has matured. In Germany the contributions of the workers are 
graded in accordance with their income, while in France it is 
uniform for all adult males, females and minors. The 
employes* contributions are collected by the employer who is 
allowed to discount them from the wages of his workers. The 
age when one becomes entitled to a pension is set at 60 years 
of age in France, and 70 years, until 1917, in Germany. Be- 
fore a person, however, can receive a pension he must have 
made a minimum number of contributions; this in Germany is 
1,200 weeks, and in France thirty annual contributions. To 
protect also those who cannot make the required number of 
contributions, provisions are made in both countries reducing 
the required period of contributions by 40 weeks for each 
year of age over 40 in Germany and 30 in France, when tiie 
law went into effect. The amount of the pension allowed 
under these plans is very small, rarely exceeding $60 a year 
previous to the war — an allowance which obviously could not 
go very far. No country which has introduced compulsory 
insurance has at any time attempted to raifte more than fifty 
per cent, of the necessary funds fnnn the insured persons. 
In Germany the contributions from the insured persons 
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amounted to about 40 per cent, of the total diBbunemaiti, 
while in other countries it amounts to about 30 per cent, of 
the funds disbursed. 

The advantages of the system of compulsory contributory 
insurance are as follows: (1) Its possibility of uniTersality. 
By means of compulsion, insurance not only can be extended 
to all classes that need most the protection against old age, bat 
can also be made most effective. 

(2) Compulsory insurance removes any suggestion of 
charity. Under this system the worker gets his pension 
a a matter of right even when he is not poor. "It is not 
a dead-level system. It preserves a normal relation between 
the standards of life before and after the age of pen- 
sion and ako preserves a just rdationship between services 
rendered and the rewards granted, for it is usually based upon 
the length of contributions, which is the length of activity." ^ 
(3) It encourages thrift even thouj^ not of a voluntary 
nature. (4) The need of old age pensions is largely a result 
of the industrial problem and ou^t to be borne by industry. 
"It is economically just, in so far as it exacts a contribution 
from the industry, for superannuation is not less a factor 
of modern industrial life than is the rate of accidents or of 
sickness. If it be just that each industry should contribute 
to the cost of accident compensation in proportion to the 
number of accidents occurring, rather than that the entire 
cost be forced back upon the national treasury, it would seem 
to be equally just that an industry which uses up men by 
45 or 56 years may be made to contribute to the cost of 
old-age support in a greater degree than another industry 
or occupation in which men can preserve their productive life 
until 65. Looking upon it in another way, the justice of the 
claim may be admitted, that a contribution on the part of the 
industry to old-age insurance is but a deferred wage ... if, 
under modem industrial conditions, it coqld be expected that 

> Rnbinow, Social Insursoce, p 386. 
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the wage-workers theouelves would be able to raise the stand- 
ard of wages to the necessary level sb as to include the cost 
of old-age support, and that they would use this additional 
increment for that purpose, no compulsory system would be 
necessary. But the compulsory system is necessary just be- 
cause these two conditions are found to be impossible."^ 
(5) It doe^ not burden taxation directly. (6) Compulsory 
insurance is also urged because of the fact that more countries 
have adopted this plan than any other, and because it has 
proved successful in several countries where it has been in effect 
for some years. 

The objections to the compulsory principle of insurance 
are: (1) It cannot be made universal, as it omits many who 
may need such protection no less than wage-earners. It is 
evident that it can only be made to apply to persons who are 
in regular employment. It is next to impossible to collect 
contributions from persons who are irregularly employed, from 
agricultural labourers, from those who are their own employ- 
ers, from women who work at home not for wages, from small 
merchants, and so forth. (2) Even through' ccnnpulsion it is 
difficult to reach the poorert classes of workers who are most 
in need of old-iige support. These people simply cannot save 
enough to contribute to pension funds. Thrift among workers 
who do not receive a living wage is a delusion, and even if 
possible, is uneconomic and unsocial. (9) Compulsory in- 
surance, it is contended, lessens the quality of self-help and 
reliance in the individual. Said the Chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission: "If this is the country of wealth it 
Is also the country of individualistic ideals and achievements. 
It was founded to secure individual liberty of thought and 
action with opportunities for working out one*8 own salva- 
tion. This is its peculiar destiny and its special mission, and 
its' greatest contribution to humanity will be in terms of char- 
acter rather than wealth. Not for any reason of sentiment, 

1 Social Insurance^ pp 38ff-S8T. 
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but because our national pro^regs under the individualistie 
ideal has been sudi as to demonstrate its wisdom and sound- 
ness, do I believe we should take no steps calculated to take 
us away from this path of development." '■ 

(4) Where the compulsory system is established the sunu 
contributed by the insured are practically insignificant. Not 
only does the state make a direct subsidy to the insured, but 
it also bears the expenses, which because of the inherent com- 
plexities of conducting the administrative machinery and the 
recording of facts for a long period of years with referaice 
to contributions, is enormously expensive. It has, therefore, 
also been advanced that there is practically no difference between 
the state paying pensions outright, and collecting the contri- 
butions by the compulsory principle. (5) Compulsory insur- 
ance, it is argued by some, is class legislation, as it places the 
wage-naming classes under a special regime. It necessi- 
tates the creation of a vast bureaucratic system. "It would 
be nothing but taxation, and being exacted from unwilling 
subjects, would carry with it none of the good influences of 
voluntary thrift.** " (6) Old Age is not a problem of industry 
alone, for people grow old despite all human efforts, (7) The 
amount of the pension under the compul^ry-contributoiy 
system is small and the age set is too high. The pensions 
as paid in European countiies are, as is commonly expressed, 
"too little to exist on and too much to die on." (8) Com- 
pulsory contributions, furthermore, are inelastic and cannot 
be adjusted to the particular needs of the various industries 
and localities. (9) The propon^ts of American individual- 
ism also declare that it is un-American, distasteful and 
contrary to the American spirit. The compulsory print^le, 
it is claimed, is intolerable and would not be accepted by the 
American citizens. Mr. Arthur M. Huddell, a dissenting 

A Magnus W. Alexander, Bulletin of Bureau of Labour StatisUcaTKo. 
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member of the Massachusetts Commission states the case a< 
follows : 

"To my mind, compulsory insurance is un-American, and cannot 
be considered in any way as a solution of this qnestion. The wages 
of the workman will not permit any compulsory assessments for 
insurance. There is a vast difference between this and compulsory 
saoitary laws, compulsory edncation and compulsory quarantine 
laws. A poor man can comply with any of the above laws with- 
out an expenditure of money or in any way reducing his wages, 
which he could not do with a compulsory insurance law, as that 
would be equivalent to a reduction in wages. There is not suffi- 
cient margin between the living expenses and the wages of the 
workman to permit that reduction in his wages." ' 

(10) The compulsory principle is also believed to be uncon- 
stitutional, as it obligates certain groups to set aside a certain 
percentage of their earnings to provide for old age. 

m. STBAIOHT OB NON-CONTEIBUTOEY PENSIONS 

Just as the compulsory insurance principle was largely an 
outgrowth of the failure of voluntary insurance the estab- 
lishment of straight pension systems may also be said to have * 
come about principally because of the complexities involved in 
and the limited effectiveness of the compulsory insurance princi- 
ple. While straight or gratuitous pensions are comprehensive 
and immediately effective, compulsory insurance forms require a 
long term of years before they can beccmie operative and ca- 
pable of coping with the immediate problems. State pensions 
were first inaugurated in order to secure an immediate means 
of relieving the pressing problem of the aged poor. This 
form of outdoor relief is a marked improvement over the in- 
door relief previously followed which involves the destruction 
of the amour propre and independence of the recipients. 
A straight pension is an economic remedy for an economic ill 
1 Hassachoselts Report, 191(\ p 837. 
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readily adapted to the needs created by the modem industrial 
development. Under this system neither the employer nor the 
emjdoy^ malce direct contributions. The funds are paid out 
from the general treasury. Systems of gratuitous pensions 
have been adopted in Alaska, Australia, Denmarlc, France, 
Great Britain, Ner South Wales, Sew Zealand, and Uruguay. 

State pensions are usually granted to all persons who have 
complied with the requirements of the particular law. The 
specifications usually provide that a person before receiving 
a pension must have attained a certain age ; that he must hafvd 
been a citizen with a long period of residence ; that he must not 
have an income from any source above the tfpecilied amount. 
Sometimes it is also required that he must have fulfilled a cer- 
tain period of service. In addition to these, most countries 
require also certain moral and character qualifications. In 
many countries pensions are denied on account of family deser- 
tion, neglect of minor children, drunkenness, or prison sen- 
tence. It is generally specified that pensions are given to the 
"deserving poor." The first of these gratuitous systems was 
established in Denmark in 1891. Due to the influence of Lloyd 
George, a straight old-age pension system was adopted by 
Great Britain in 1908. In 1916, the Territory of Alaska 
and the State of Arizona had enacted simUar systems, the 
latter of which was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of that State before it became operative. Although 
the principles involved are the same in all countries, the re- 
quirements and qualifications are widely varied in the several 
countries' operating these systems of pensioning the aged. 

The non-contributory form of old-age relief is one of the 
most popular and most widely discussed plans. The par- 
ticular points in favour of this scheme as over the voluntary 
and compulsory systems may he outlined as follows: 

(1) Its simplicity. Straight pensions are given only under 
definite and well defined conditions; the amounts are fixed and 
little administrative expense is required. 
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(2) Strai^b state pensions sre just, as it ia the duty of 
the state to take care of its aged poor. This obligation of 
the state, iras recognized by the latter long ago in its distri- 
bution of poor relief. Pensions in old age, while following the 
same principle, remove the stigma and degradation of the pres- 
ent system of poor relief. It is pointed out that the state 
at present attempts to relieve most classes of suffering, except 
old age. Pensions, are, therefore, simply an extension of the 
duties of the state aimed to remove the suffering and terror 
associated with old age. "It is compulsory now tqmn our 
citizens to make a living, but If they wish to become crim- 
inals, the state will support them. But the man who wants 
to remain a law-abiding dtizen and try to support his family 
is compelled to provide for old age, when the facts are that 
he is unable at the present time to secure many of the com- 
forts of life. Every lav-abiding citizen has rendered to his 
country some service, which entitles him to look forward to 
a pension given in return; and as at present the premium 
placed upon crime and poverty is un-Amerioan, something 
should be done to provide for the law-abiding, self-supporting 



(3) Governmental pensions while nominally non-contribu- 
tory, have in reality been contributed by all in the taxes paid. 
Mr. Lloyd George states this as follows: 

"As long as yon have taxes upon commodities which are con- 
sumed practically by every family in the country, there is no such 
thing as a non-contributory scheme . . . Again, the worker who 
has contributed by his strength and his skill to the increase of 
the national wealth, has made his contributions to the fund fr«m 
which his pension is to come when he is no longer able to work." * 

It is thus evident that those who have ^ven a considerable 
part of their lives in useful service have already made those 
I A. M. Huddell, Mass. Keport p 338. 

*ibid p asa. 
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contributions to the state and are entitled to freedom from tiie 
dread and anxiety over their needs daring their declining years, 
as well as from the disgraceful brand of pauperism. 

(4) Non-contribatory poisions by the state wouH stimulate 
people to greater loyalty, ambition, independence and hope- 
fulness ; and would give the individual a stake in his country, 
thus increasing his patriotism and his interest in government 
and national affairs. James T. Buckley, a dissenting member 
of the Massachusetts Commission, argues that: 

"Assnrance through a pension, contribntory or otherwise, that 
one's last days would be spent in peace and comfort, with no feai 
of poverty and want, would have a strengthening inffueuce npon 
the individual, enabling him to go to his daily task with a calm 
and contented mind, and wonld tend to increase 'the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and independence.' " * 

"A pension in old age," declared also John Metcalfe, "wonld 
be no small gain and certainly a most conservative measure to give 
the expression 'my country' some little material meaning, even if 
that tangible something was but the security that after 65 years 
of individnal struggling with the tasks of life, the state pro- 
vided a small pension for every man and woman in the land. It 
would be no small gain if this measure led the men and women 
to look out on life with more hope and on national and com- 
mercial affairs as something whitdi sfTected them personally, and 
in which they should take a deep interest." * 

(6) A pension to be secured in old age would encourage 
thrift and savings. As the pension alone is rarely Sufficient 
to cover all the needs, the wage-earners would make an effort 
to lay aside whatever possible, so that their savings together 
with the annuity would assure them of a minimum of comfort. 
The fact that they can never save sufficiently to provide for 
old age is, perhaps, the greatest deterrent factor which pre- 
vents people who could afford to do so from saving the little 
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they can. When there is assurabce, however, that one's last 
days would be spent in peace and some comfort with no fear 
of want and the poorhouse, it would have an encouraging in- 
fluence tending to cause most persons to make some provision 
for the future. Says Mr. Metcalfe: 

"The principle which uDderlica the habit of saving. In my 
opinidn, is exactly the same as that which indnces a hen to lay 
iU egg where there is at least one egg already — what I will call 
the principle of the nest egg — and that just aa yon induce a hen 
to lay its egg where you have placed one egg you would indnce the 
artisan and labourer to begin to put something by from his earn- 
ings by providing him with a certain small sum in the shape of a 
pension for old age." ^ 

Indeed, the savings accumulations! of the countries which have 
adopted this system of pensions such as Denmark, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, etc., seem to bear out this contention. 
(6) Pensions in old age would keep families intact. They 
would increase filial affection and respect for parents. What 
we respect and venerate in the aged is not old age as such, 
but the superiority in judgment, experience and independence 
of means. And one of the principle reasons why the aged 
in modem sotnety, especially as found among the lower paid 
wage-earning classes, are less esteemed, is, doubtless, because 
the aged wage-eamer instead of having steadily improved his 
position is compelled to steadily give way to younger men. 
Unable to earn a living wage, in his regular employment, he 
is compelled to do the work that needs little mental and physi- 
cal labour. This generally means accepting employment of 
a menial nature. In this work he naturally loses his own self- 
respect, and once that is lost, the loss of respect for him on 
the part of his fellowmen and even of his own relations follows 
soon. A pension in old age would not only protect his inde< 
pendence and respect, Utt also would very often make him a 
1 Ibid p 86. 
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wdcome addition to the family of the §on or daughter, where 

without it he would be- a burden. 

(7) A non-contributory pension system is unquestionaUy 
the most feasible plan to be suggested at the present time for 
the United States. The Massachusetts experiment has shown 
how futile and inadequate voluntary insurance systems are in 
this country. As most of our social lepstation was first origi- 
nated in the States and only later on followed by national 
le^Iation, a system of compulsory insurance by the individ- 
ual States would, under our conditions of free labour migra- 
tion and mobility, necessitate an expenditure upon the account- 
ing and recording of statistics, an essential to the compul- 
sory-contributory principles, which would make it almost pro- 
hibitive from consideration. 

ASeUlCBKTS AOAINST NOH-^OMTKIBITTOBT FEMBIONS 

The Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pensions, Annu- 
ities and Insurance, brought the chief arguments against a 
non-contributory pension plan for the United States in its 
report of 1910. The Commission concluded that: "The 
adoption of any scheme of non-contributory pensions in Mas* 
sachusetts, or in any other American state, seems inadvisable 
and impracticaUe." The reasons given against this plan by 
the Commission and other critics are as follows: 

(1) The heavy expense involved in such a j^an. The Com- 
mission estimated that for Massachusetts to pay a pension of 
$200 per year or four doUars per week for half the population 
70 years of age and over, would cost that State not less than 
$10,000,000 per year. The cost would, of course, be greatly 
increased if the pensionable age is set at 66. 

While this is true it must be remembered that a great deal 
of this cost is already being paid by the citizens at present 
through the diflFerent charitable and philanthropic agencies, as 
well as public poor rdief . To a considerable extent, therefore. 
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the cost of the pension would be met by savings on the present 
expenditures of puUic and prirate philanthropy. 

Indeed, according to Prof. Woodbury, ^ the proportion of 
paupers over 70 years of age in England fell from 28 per cent, 
of the population of this age in 1905 to 18.6 per cent, in 
1910, one year after pensions began to be paid. After the 
1911 amendment, which entitled persons receiving poor relief 
to pensions, the number of those 70 years of age and over who 
were given outdoor relief in England decreased from 188,328 
persons in January, 1910, to only 8,S63 in January, 1918, a 
decrease of 94.6 per cent. The number of indoor paupers 
also showed a decrease of 19.8 per cent from 1906 to 1912. 
The cost of outdoor relief in 1910 dropped from 11^ to 7^ 
pence per head of population. In New Zealand, also, the 
expense per capita of the population on poor relief fell 10.5 
per cent, from 1899 to 1901 as a result of a grant of 11,000 
pensions. Moreover, as is advanced by a dissenting member 
of the Massachusetts Commission, the argument of heavy ex- 
pense: 

"is fallacious, for the ultimate expense of any given project 
is the same, whether that cost be levied directly upon those who 
are to benefit by the scheme, as in the proposed c(H)tributory 
scheme, or indirectly upon the same beneficiaries through the 
medium of the State tax."* Again Dr. Rnbinow justifies the 
increased cost on the ground that: "when an institution is to be 
established, first its necessity, its usefulness, or barmfulness must 
be considered, and only then the question of ways and means comes 
into the foreground." ' 

(2) Straight pensions, it is «ontaided, is class legislation, 
as they tax the rich for the benefit of the poor. "There is 
no real ground for the assertion that because an industrious 

I Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 80, 1915 p 152. 
* MaiBachusetts Report, 1910, p 332. 
■ Sodal Insarance p 281. 
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man has failed to earn a sufficiency, he has a ri^t to be re- 
warded for his indufttry out of the proceeds of a tax levied upon 
his nei^bours, to whom he hoa rendered no service, or none 
which has not been paid for in wages." * 

(3) Gratuitous goTernmental pensions, some argue, would 
destroy the habit of thrift, as it would lessen the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and independence. 'Die ultimate test 
of a pension syston, it is contaided, is not the degree of com- 
fort and security bestowed upon the aged poor but its effect 
upon the character and self-dependence of the workers. A 
pension to all, it is claimed, puts no premium upon thrift and 
would only demoralize the class it is intended to help. This 
case is stated by a leading opponent of so^al insurance in 
this country as follows: 

"It (gratuitous pensions) will undermine and tend to destroy 
the self-respecting character of our people as citisens of a democ- 
racy where economic independence achieved by individual efforts, 
self- sacrifice and self-denial, is, after all, the only aim worth while. 
However much we may be inclined to permit ourselves to be 
deceived by specious arguments of guesswork philanthropy into 
beUeving the g^ft is to help the recipient and not to hinder, such 
gifts, with rare exceptions, are opposed to principles of character- 
building and of a character-maintenance throughout all the years 
which constitute the span of human life. . . . Hold out the pros- 
pect thalf such effort is not necessary, that earnings may be 
squandered for a thousand and one needless purposes, that re- 
straint upon family expenditures is not required, and the most 
powerful incentive which makes for character and growth in a 
democracy is taken away." * 

President A. T. Hadley, of Yale University, also stated: 

"We need measures which shall increase individual responsi- 
bility ratber than diminish it; measures which shall give us more 
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Belf-reli&nce and less reliance on sodet? oa a whole. We cannot 
afford to conutenance a system of morals or law which justifies 
the individual in looking to tbe commonit; rather than to himself 
for support in age or infirmity." ' 

lie moral level upon whidi the above ar^piments are based 
u obvious. These critics who display so much apprehension 
of undermining the much talked of habit of thrift with which 
every working man is supposed to be endowed, ignore the fact 
that the great majority of the people who reach old age and 
who qualify for pensions in the countries having pension 
systems, is in itself sufficient evidence that there was either 
no liabit of thrift to be destroyed, or that the conditions of the 
wages were so low that savings were impossible, as was con- 
clusively shown in a previous chapter. Where was the thrift 
habit of the 68.8 per cent, of the aged 70 and over who in 
1912, when pensions began to be paid out, qualified for pen- 
sions in England and Wales ; the GSA per cent, who quali- 
fied in Ireland; the Si per cent, in rich Australia and New 
Zealand; the estimated 16 to 26 per cent, in prosperous Ger- 
many; the 35 per cent, in thrifty Denmark, and the 50 per 
cent, of the aged who qualified for pensions in the land of the 
most thrifty of peoples, France? It is preposterous to con- 
tend that the habit of thrift can be destroyed by a pension, 
which at best, is hardly sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
gether — paid at the remote and uncertain possibility of attain- 
ing old age. On the contrary, it would doubtless prove an 
incentive to saving, as the pension allowance meeting only the 
bare necessities would enable a person with a little savings to 
spend his declining days in comfort. The Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, in its report of 1915, points out that non- 
contributory pensions do not discourage savings and cites the 
example of Denmark, which was the first to establish such 
a system, and where after twenty years of experience the num- 
ber of applicants for old-age pensions shows a tendency to de- 
1 Ibid p 340. 
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crease rather than the contrary, so that it cannot be said that 
habits of thrift have declined. 

"I have found in Dennutk that the people who had most right 
to speak with authority on the subject maintain that the law has 
not acted in a way detrimental to thrift. The Inspector General 
of the Sick Relief Funds holds that they are more thrifty." (Miss 
Seller's evidence before Aged Pensioners Committee, 190S, p S).* 
"Whether we take Germany, Australia or Denmark, the answer is 
the same. Thrift, instead of vanishing before old age pensions, 
has actually increased. There has been more money placed in the 
German Savings Banks since 1801."* 

llie Australian Royal Comntission, in its report of 1907, 
concluded that "The question as to whether thrift is discour- 
aged by old age pensions has been inquired into by your 
Commissioners, and they have arrived at the conclusion that 
the fact of a necessitoua person being entitled to a pension 
of 10s. a week at the age of 65 years will not have any appreci- 
able influence on saving habits at an eariier age." 

Mr. Miles M. Dawson, is quoted as saying: "I think there 
has been an error about pensions checking the savings. In any 
country where it has been adopted, in Denmark, Great Britain, 
New Zealand, etc., the amount of savings has been continually 
enlar^ng.* 

In an article in the Survey * Dr. Ruhinow very skilfully 
inquires: 

"What other explanation can there be for this over-emphasis 
of the virtue of thrift, unless it be the old ascetic principle that 
there is virtue in practicing self-denial, in getting along without 
things which we need? Humanity's progress is based upon efforts 

1 Quoted bf Hsrold Spender, Contemporaiy Review VoL 98 p M. 
ilbtd p IM. 

a BulleUn of U. S. Bureau of Labour Statistics No. 213 p TT8. 
*TV Survey, New York, Feb. 28, 1914. 
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to get tbinga which man wonta. Hu all hnman progress been im- 
moral? 

"Whose morals suffer therefrom? Even the unworthy old man 
or woman orer 70 is a weak, dependent, often decrepit, and help- 
less person whose immorality represents no danger to society, 
and who cannot be permitted to starve or freeae on the streets, if 
wc are to protect our own moral nature from destruction. And 
as far as the young men and women are concerned, their conform- 
ance or non-conformance to the recognised moral precepts will 
scarcely be influenced by the chance of getting an old-age pension 
at seventy. Whether it be the hope of rewards, or the fear of 
punishment that must be relied upon to raise the moral level, 
eitheV seems too remote and problematic. When the fear of 
eternal damnation fails, the hope of five shillings per week in the 
dim and uncertain future can scarcely succeed any better. . . . 

"Why do wc continue to worry so much about the morals of the 
working class, disregarding the fact that if freedom from anxiety 
as to the future must be demoralising there is a perceptible 
element in society outside of the working classes free from such 
worries ? 

"Why can we not recognise the fact that the wage-worker 
does not, will not, cannot be guided in his existence by the fear 
of what will happen to him after seventy, if he lives so long? 
We shall fail to make headway in our social insurance efforts 
until we are able to recognise these obvious inevitable facts. 

"And if it be true that the morals of the working class need 
reform aa much as the economic conditions of its existence, by all 
means let us think of some more effective pedagogical method 
than the threat of contingent punishment postponed until a day 
when moral regeneration is both impossible and useless." 

(♦) Non-contributory pensions would lower wages. This 
argument is based upon the following assumptions: (a) Be- 
cause of the direct competition of the pensioned employ £. 
(b) The prospect of a pension in future years would lead 
worlcers to accept lower wages than they would otherwise be 
disposed to demand. This, it is claimed, is the case in some 
of the industries where pemiona are now established, (c) It 
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would «icourage undesirable iminigration,' aa it would invite 
immigrants from outside the state, and thus depress the wage 
rates by over-crowding the labour market. The fallacy of 
the first of these objections has' already been pointed out in 
another place, where it was shown that the number of people 
still able to do work at the age when pensions! are given is 
very insignificant. These men at 65 and 70 years of age arc 
hardly a factor in the labour markeL Moreover, this argu- 
ment, if true, would apply equally as well to any form of sav- 
ings or even to contributions from childroi. It is evident that 
a man with no income whatsoever is a more dangerous com- 
petitor in the labour market than the man' with some means 
of support. The second argument is obviously far fetched. 
It requires considerable imagination to conceive the idea that 
the prospect of a > very meagre assistance in their old age 
would alone be sufficient to make wage-earners work for lower 
wages. It is known to all students and government experts 
that the wage rates paid,, at the present time, do not take into 
consideration any savings and bear no rdation to necessary 
unemployment due to invalidity and old age. While there is 
some truth in the contention that in the industries having reg- 
ular pension systems the wage rates of certain classes of 
workers — especially those past their middle age — may be lower 
than in other industries not having suc^ systems, it is because 
there is an incentive to work in the one particular industry 
over the others which have no such benefits. A state or na- 
tion-wide pension system would in the very nature of such a 
plan eliminate this objection. As to the third contention of 
encouraging immigration it is not borne out by the facts in the 
countries' wliere such systems are in operation. Long terms 
of residence within the state are required everywhere, and im- 
migration, as is well-known, is not popular with men past mid- 
dle age. That a small pension given when reaching old age 
would hardly be a suflkient inducement to young immigrants, 
is self-evident. 
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(6) Straight pensions, concluded the Massachusetts Com- 
missioD, would have a disintegrating effect upon the family. 
"A non-contributory pension syst«n would take away, in part, 
the filial obligation for the support of aged parents, which 
is a main bond of family solidarity. It would strike at one 
of the forces that have created the self-supporting, self-re- 
specting American family. The impairment of family soli- 
darity is one of the most serious consequences to be appre- 
hended from an experiment with non-contributory penaioiu.*' ^ 

Mr. A. M. Huddel], in presenting a dissenting opinion 
upon this point states: 

"The facts that are before us as to the influence of pensions 
on the American family have either been entirely overlooked or 
misconstrued by the maj ority of the commissioners, Wc have 
before ns the pensions of the veterans of the Civil War, their 
widows and orphans, and I fail to find the evidence that war* 
rants any statement to the effect that this pension by the United 
States Government has disintegrated the family, or lessened 'the 
filial obligations' for the support of the aged parents; or has in 
any way impaired the family solidarity. On the contrary, the 
pensions to the veterans of the Civil War have built up the Amer- 
ican family, and the filial obligations of the family have been 
strengthened and its solidarity maintained. An old person liv- 
ing with a married son or danghter that is striving to bring up 
a family and provide for them as an American family should be 
provided for, and give to the diildren a proper educataon, oan find 
a place for the old veteran or his widow who receives a pedsi<m 
from the Government in the family, because they do not take away 
from the family any of the necessities of life, or stop in any way 
the education of the children. At the same time, the independ- 
ence of the veteran or his widow is maintained, because they have 
enough to pay for their needs at that period of life. . . . With 
this pension the old veteran and his widow are made comfortable 
in their old age by living with their children, their friends, or in 

1 Report of Mass. Com. p SOI. 
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homes where they are paying Uieir own way, and have a feeling 
of independence that old people sbonld have. They know they 
are not taking away, from the family any of the nec^asaries of 
Ufe, or hampering the education of the children throng any 
expense of their own support. Any extra expense in the work- 
man's family directly affects the education of the child, compel- 
ling him to leave school and seek employment to help maintain 
the family," ' 

The same argument is also answered by Mr. L. W. Squier 
as follows : 

"Fortunately or unfortunately, according to the standpoint of 
religion and economics from which one views the matter, we 
Americans have not that conception of the family as the unit of 
society, as the Oriental in all his religions and economic train- 
ing. In China and Japan it is rare to find any individual in 
want abont sixty years of age, who has not some relative, no 
matter how remote, whose ethics and religion command him to 
make a place in his home for the indigent one, and provide for him 
as if he were a member of his own immediate family. Almshouses, 
private indoor or outdoor relief, for the old, are hardly known in 
these Oriental lands, where high ethical regard for the aged b 
instilled in the individual's common mind from infancy. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in this country no such esteem for the aged 
.prevails except among his near relatives and especially in agri- 
cultural communities. In our manufacturing centres especially, 
the helpless, destitute grandfather or grandmother is regarded 
as a distinct burden to the household, the carrying of which often- 
times forces the children out of school and into the streets, factories, 
or shops, in order to provide for the added increment to the 
household expenses which the taking on of an aged relative, no 
matter how near he may be to the immediate family, entails." * 

Dr. Rubinow answers it this way: 

1 Ibid pp 334~a3j. 

sOld Age Dependency, pp 812-13. 
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"There is a good, old-fasUoned atavistic nobility of sentiment 
about tliis argoment which will greatly please all good men and wo- 
men except those who have to be supported by their children, and 
those who bare to support their parents and also their own families 
on a wage-earner's budget. Scientifically the argument is certain- 
ly original, because it assumes the basis of the family to be the 
support of the older generation by the younger, while it has always 
been fairly well agreed upon by all students of society that the 
shoe was on the other foot, and that the care of the children by the 
parents was the proper function of family. It further seems to 
assume that we love our burdens, and that when parents cease be- 
ing burdens the children cease loving them. 

"It assumes that the standing of a superannuAted parent in a 
famUy is in an inverse proportion to the amount he is able to con- 
tribute to the family budget. It is an appeal to an ideal of patri- 
archal family which has been dead for a century in every indus- 
trial country, and which really never had any strong hold upon 
American life. Of coarse, its inapplicability to the aged single 
man or the aged spinster aunt will be evident. For it certainly 
cannot be claimed thttt the support of all spinster aunts is also a 
fundamental principle of American family solii^uity. Then again 
even married people may not have any children, or may have lost 
Item. One must remember that New England was practicing 
race suicide long before the term ever became popular. As a 
matter of fact, the very data gathered by the Commission shows 
that of the inmates of ahnhouses and benevolent homes over 
twenty-five per cent were single and of those receiving ontdoor re- 
lief fifteen per cent. 

"Furthermore, these data also show how these almshouses and 
homes do break down the solidarity of the American family. Of 
their inmates forty-two per cent, had adult children living at 
time of entrance, of the several thousand pensioners receiving out- 
door relief, sixty per cent, had adult children at the time of inves- 
tigation, and fifty-nine per cent, other near relatives. It is really 
surprising that the Commission did not recommend discontinu- 
ance of aid, both institutional and outdoor, because of the demoral- 
leing efi'ect upon said children and relatives. 

"However, the saine table which conveys the information just 
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quoted shows that while there were children in some 60 per cent.. 
In only 22 per cent, were they able to render aid; that this propor- 
tion was only some 10 per cent, in cue of the inmates of homes, and 
abont 50 per cent, in case of persons receiring outdoor relief. 
Moreover, it appears from another table that some 40 per cent, 
were receiving aid from children or relatives, as outdoor relief is 
seldom bonntofnl." * 

From the investigationa of the FennsylvaiUR Commission on 
Old Age Pensions it was disclosed that in the case of inmates 
of both almshouse and benevolent institutions over sixty-tive 
and a half per cent, had no children living. Of the aged appli- 
cants for relief, about fort; per cent, had no children, and 
among the general aged population, although the percentage of 
those having no children at all was little more than 10 per cent., 
only 24 per cent, of the aged were actually supported by 
children, while 49 per cent, had no other sources of in- 

(6) Straight pensions are objected to al^ because they 
resemble charity much more than a system of insurance in 
which the worker makes a contribution. This, however, d^ 
pends largely upon public opinion. Considered in the light 
of deferred real wages instead of poor relief, the receipt of 
a pension would not involve any degrading effect. 

Professor Coman, an opponent of the straight pension 
system, stated ' that in her investigation of the Danish old 
age pension system every Dane interrogated — from tax-payer 
to administrator — as to whether the pension was merely a new 
form of poor relief ani^ered "No." In Great Britain also 
it is declared old age pensions are not looked upon as poor 
relief but as an annuity due them from the government. 

(7) Non contributory pensions by the state, argues the 
Massachusetts Commission, will result in "mischievous political 
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effects. It would open the door to political favouritism of va- 
rious sorts.** VVilli&in H. Lackey contends that "Such a ques- 
tion Tould infallibly pass into the competitions of party war- 
fare. It would become in most constituencies one of the most 
prominent of electioneering teats. Rival candidates would be 
competing for the vote of a wage-earning electorate wbo had 
a direct pecuniary interest in increasing or extending pensions 
and in realizing the conditions on which they are g^ren. Can 
it be doubted that in many cases their first objective would be 
to outbid another, and that national and party politics would 
soon be forced into a demoralizing race of extravagance?" ' 
These apprehensions of the Massachusetts Commission and 
Mr. Lackey have so far, however, not been reaUzed in the coun- 
tries that have established such systems. Even critics of 
these schemes have so far made no contentions that party 
politics' has deteriorated or been affected considerably by the 
pension plans. 

(8) The constitutionality of a non-contributory scheme is 
also questioned by the Massachusetts CommissioD. Strangely 
enough, however, it admits that firemen, policemen and teadi- 
crs who ''are not only rendering peculiarly hazardous meri- 
torious services to society, but also have deprived themselves 
of the full opportunity of earning the largest returns for 
their services in a competitive way . . . have some claim upon 
the State for special consideration in the matter of public 
support in old age. This claim, however, cannot exist in the 
case of persons employed in the ordinary competitive callings.** 
He fallacious reasoning of the Commission at this point is 
self-evident. Surely, those who toil in the bowels of the earth 
mining coal for the industries of the nation, those who bring 
the milk to the babies in the city, and those who provide us 
with food, dothing, shelter, and other necessities are just as 
essential to the public welfare as the classes enumerated by 
the Commission! 
1 Ttie Fonim VoL 20 p SS9. 
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The basis of the MassadiuBetU Commiasion's oppoutum 
to the noD-coniributory system is sutnined up in its concluding 
paragraph a^ follows; 

"A non-contribntory pension system is simply a counsel of de- 
spair. If such a scheme be defensible or excusable in this conn- 
try, then the whole economic and social system is a failure. The 
adoption of such a policy would be a confession of Its breakdown. 
To contend that it is necessary to take this course is to assnme 
that members of the working class either cannot earn enouf^, or 
cannot save enough, to take care of themselres in old age. If 
that be true, then American democracy is in a state of decay which 
DO system of public doles could possibly arrest, bat would rather 
hasten." * 

While the premises of the Commission are evidoitty true, 
as was shown conclusirely in the earlier chapters of this book, 
it does not necessarily follow that its conclusions are logicaL 
Woe to the patient whose physician upon diagnosing his ill- 
ness throws up his hands in despair and rather than operate 
or admit the origin of the illness pennits him to die, because 
he had discorered that the cause is a real one and not an 
imaginary one! 

IV. THE CASE POS AND AGAINST DNlVBftSAL PENSIONS 

In any discussion of the merits of the compulsory-contribu- 
tory or non-contributory pension systems, the question whether 
it should apply universally or only to a partial extent is 
always to be taken into consideration. As compared with the 
present policy of poor relief, a universal pension plan means 
a complete reversal of this method. It is based no longer upon 
the theory of relief of destitution only. It aims to extend 
pensions without any conditions to all, or almost all, the aged 
above a certain age. The funds are to be drawn from the 

I Report of Masa. Com. p 310, 
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eommon purse. lliiB would neceBsarilj involve a stead; in- 
ereaae in both the number of persons and cost and would, as 
stated by Sir Charles Booth, mean that "The policy of doing 
30 is the opposite of that adopted in savage states, where the 
old, when incapable, are knoded on the head." No such com- 
plete system, however, is as yet in operation anywhere. The 
principle of partial insurance or pensions is, as was pointed 
out before, established now in many countries. Pensions as 
established now by foreign countries are ^ven only to men 
and women belonging to certain wage groups or to persons hav- 
ing fulfilled certain specified requirements. 

The universal principle is advanced principally because, it 
is argued, if pensions were offered to all aged persons, it 
would remove entirely the savour of dependency or pauperism. 
Charles Booth, the foremost advocate of universal pensions 
in Great Britain, presented the case for such a system as 
follows: 

"The idea in the minds of those who think that poverty and 
desert should be the conditions of relief, tend rather to an elab- 
oration of the Poor Law, which by classifying those who ask its 
aid and varying the awards, shall make them as often a mark of 
merit as a stigma of disgrace. I most confess that this, to me, ap- 
pears an impossible [deal. I can imagine do court of inqnirf that 
could be tmated. I believe that the selected poor who receive pen- 
sions or were provided for in almshouses, to which only their pov- 
erty and their good conduct entitled them, would still be considered 
and consider themselves paupers, by whatever name they 
might be called. If to obtain a certificate of merit involved a 
searching inquiry into the past life of each applicant, it would, I 
believe, be strongly resented and most of all by the most worthy. 
Even the simplest form snch an inquiry could take, limiting itself to 
proof of thrift, would be nnsatis factory, as the best proof of thrift 
woold always lie In having no need to apply. 

Mr. Booth further argues: 
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"Indoor relief lacks hnmuiity and outdoor eocourages improri- 
dence. We are therefore justified in seeking some better plan. 
Pensions at 65 are suggested, to be acquired voluntarily with state 
aid. But to be effectual, the system must be universal, or the im- 
provident would still trust to the rates (outdoor relief), and their 
treatment unceasingly oscillate between foolish kindness and un- 
popular severity. If the system is to be universal, it must be com- 
pulsory; and ]f compulsory, its cost, however collected, is taxation. 
Moreover, to be satisfactory, the system must apply to the old of 
our own time. We shall not tax ourselves for a benefit only to be 
realised after 40 years have passed. But if this system is to be 
universal, and to apply to our own old people, the forms of in- 
surance become absurd. Why ear-mark the payments and accumu- 
late funds at all? It ia not insurance we require but the endow- 
ment of old age.' * 

In another connection he states: 

"Benefits which all may enjoy carry with them no slur, Edn- 
cational endowments as enjoyed by the rich, free elementary edu- 
cation as bestowed upon the poorer classes, the facilities offered by 
free libraries etc., are cases in point. Pensions open to all and 
paid for out of taxation would have nothing, either morally or 
economically, in common with pauperism." * 

And again: "No other plan of selection is possible except at 
sacrifice of independence. To select the poor is to pauperise, 
to select the deserving is to patronise. To do either is to humil- 
iate." » 

In favour of the universal plan is also urged its simplicity 
and cheapness of administration. This system requires no 
complicated or troublesome conditions of eligibility, nor does 
it entail many details. 

Many of the objections to the universal plan have already 
been stated in the discussions of the compulsory and non-coi^ 
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tributory systems. What has been brou^t against the for* 
mer systems may be applied equally well, and even more jastly 
to the universal scheme. Additional objections may be 
summed up as follows : 

(1) Its increased cost. A universal scheme is obviously the 
most costly of all pension systemB, and, to give a pension to 
all people — well-to-do and wealthy who do not need them — 
is a waste of money. 

(2) There are also objections against the giving of pen- 
sions indiscriminately to undeserving persons such as crimi- 
nals or paupers. "The inclusion of criminals and paupers 
within the pensionable population is indefensible on any 
ground of individual desert or public policy. Such persons 
clearly have no claim to a pension, whatsoever may be true 
of the deserving and respectable aged poor. Moreover, the 
policy of pensioning the industrious and thriftless, the sober 
and the intemperate, the deserving and the undeserving, in- 
discriminately, would be in the highest degree pauperizing and 
demoralizing. It would pat a premiunl upon thriftlessness 
and dependency." ^ 

(8) Any such state-wide scheme has no finality to it. Once 
embarked upon this venture, there would always be the agita- 
tion and temptation to reduce the age of pensioning and in- 
crease the pension amounts. 

(4) Under a universal scheme there would be even less 
meanv of preventing fraud and imposition. This, it is pointed 
out, is' continually taking place In army penmons. 

(6) The pensioner may dissipate his income on the day 
when it is paid. The pension would benefit little those who 
are too old or infirm to live alone and must reside in institutions. 

(6) No country has as yet embarked upon such a broad 
pension plan. 
" Report of Mass. Com. p 24S, 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE PENSION MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

The morement for the inauguration of a definite and con- 
itructive social policy in regard to the superannuated workers 
in the U. S. is of comparatively recent origin. Aside from mili- 
tary and munidpal pensions, government insurance or pensions 
in old age are not known in this country. Indeed, while in Eng- 
land legislative committees were seeking a solution for the 
problem of old age as early as the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, the first study of conditions of the aged in this country, 
authorized by a State Legislature, was not made until almost 
a century later. The first such study in the U. S. was aothor- 
iced by the Massachusetts Legislature in 1 907. Furthermore, 
while practically evei7 govemmoit in Europe has now in opera- 
tion a definite system of old age protection which has, in some 
countries, been in existence for many years, le^slative solution 
of the problem of old age dependency in this country seems, as 
yet, so distant that it is almost considered an Utopian ideal. 

Althou^ much more consideration has been ^ren this 
problem by the different industrial organizations, who are con- 
fronted by it as a pressing economic problem, it is surprising 
to note that even in this field the movement has spread largely 
within the last decade. As was pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, the raDroad concerns were the first to establish retire- 
ment systems ; hut prior to the present century there was prac- 
tically only one raOroad in the TJ. S. — ^the Baltimore and Ohio 
— that had inaugurated a pension plan for its aged employes. 
It is Tery likely that more than three-fourths of the pennon 
systems of industrial concerns now in operation, did not begin 
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to appear until the last decade. In 1910, L. W. Squier 
TipoD Mnding out over 1,000 letters of inquiry to the largest 
eo^loyerB of labour in the country, found only 29 syetenu 
of old age penatons of one kind or another in existence at that 
time. The Massachusetts Commission in the same year found 
only four firms with regular pension systems in ' that State. 
In 1919, also, the Pennsylvania Commission in canvassing all 
conceru in that State employing 600 and more workers, found 
only about 20 such concerns, exclusive of railroads, having a 
regularly established pension fund. Half of these, however, 
were not Pennsylvania concerns, but national in scope, sucli 
as the packing houses. International Harvester Company, etc. 
A thorough canvass made by the New York Merchants' As- 
sociation in 1920, revealed only 142 regular systems through- 
out the country. The negligible number of employes in the re- 
eapt of such pensions has been already pointed out. Simi- 
larly, the scanty protection against old age afforded the work- 
ing masses, by means of municipal pensions, fraternal and 
trade union insurance has also been shown in earlier chapters. 
Although, from a pragmatic viewpoint there is little to 
point to tangible achievements along the line of old age insur- 
ance or pensions ia the United States, the first steps towards 
a definite policy in regard to this problem have, nevertheless, 
been, made within the last fifteen years — especially during the 
decade preceding our entrance into the European war. Dur- 
ing that period a remarkable interest in this problem was dis- 
played not only by numerous industrial concerns, business and 
commercial groups, and students of social insurance, but the 
first steps towards active governmental participation were 
actuaUy taken by the appointment of a number of State Com- 
missions to study this problem, through the endorsement of 
this movement by many high Federal and State officials, by 
the introduction of a number of bills in Congress providing 
for nch pensions and by the actual adoption of a straight 
pension plan in the State of Arizona, the establishment of a 
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savingB bank system in the State of Massachusetts, and the 
Belling of insarance by the State of Wisconsin. The State 
CoQimissions, together with the pioneer students and advocates 
of social insurance in the United States, have, during the last 
fifteen years, created a formidable and exhaustive literature 
upon the subject, which at least takes these discussions out 
of the realm of speculation and ignorant controversy and 
places the entire problem upon a sound basis of fact and 
knowledge of conditions as they prevail in the United States! 

As in the case of most social legislation, Massachusetts 
was the pioneer in providing some legislation in regard to the 
aged. Its savings bank system was authorized by the 
State Le^lature in 1907. Under this insurance system the 
following forms of insurance are offered to residents of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, or persons regularly em- 
ployed therein: (1) Straight Life Insurance; (2) Twenty Pay- 
ment Life Insurance; (3) Twenty Year Endowment Insur- 
ance; (4) Old Age Annuities; (6) Combination Insurance 
and Annuities and (6) Immediate Annuities. The maximum 
life insurance policy written is $4,000 and the maximum an- 
nuity cannot be for more than $800 per year. 

The expenses involved in the administration of the savings 
bank insurance are borne largely by the State. In order to 
reduce the expenses involved in this form of insurance, banks 
are not permitted to employ paid solicitors or house-to-house 
collectors of insurance premiums. In addition, dividends to 
stockholders are also eliminated. As a result of this, it is 
claimed that savings banks are able to offer insurance at con- 
siderably lower rates than the rates formerly charged by com- 
mercial companies. In addition, every policy holder at the end 
of each year receives a check from the bank representing his 
share of the net profits of the business. The different insur- 
ance banks have agencies in large manufacturing and com- 
merrial establishments, people's institutes, social settlements 
and trade onions. 
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In 1907 the Massachusetts Le^alatnre also adopted a reeo- 
Intion providing for: "an investigation and report rdative 
to the adoption of a system of old age insurance and pensions." 
A Commission on Old Age Pensions, Annuities, and Insurance 
was then appointed which, after bringing in a preliminary 
report, was extended and given a larger appropriation, and 
in 1910 brou^t out a very comprehensive report. TTiis was 
the first report of its kind to bring out exceedingly valuable 
information in regard to the actual conditions of the aged in 
the United States as well as valuable summaries of the 
European pension plans. 

For five years the Massachusetts Report remained prac- 
tically the only official report in this country which dealt 
exhaustively with the subject of old age dependency. The 
Ma^achusetts Commission declared itself against straight gov- 
ernmental old age pensions, on the ground that any such legis- 
lation whether on the subject of old age pensions or insurance, 
would be premature at that time. Its arguments against non- 
contributory pensions have already been presented in the pre- 
ceding chapter. In regard to compulsory insurance the 
majority of the Commission declared: 

"The adoption of any scheme of insurance in this State appears 
to be inexpedient at the present time. The practical objections 
to the principle of compnlaion are weighty. The idea itself is 
essentially distasteful to Americans. In England it was aban- 
doned as quite out of question, in view of the prejudice against com- 
pnlaion. In this Commonwealth this practical objection is rein- 
forced by constitutional difficulties. In view of these conditions, 
it would be futile to recommend any compulsory insurance system at 
this time. Whatever the outcome of American experiments with 
social insurance may be, whether in the direction of the final es- 
tablishment of compulsory systems, or the extension of voluntary 
schemes, the introduction of the former can hardly be seriously con- 
sidered now. In any event, long training in the development of 
volantwy lunmnce agencies veems desinUe, to fnniisb the piep- 
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^ration and foundation of uij scheme of State insnmace, if snch 

should be found ultimately necessary and desirable. 

"It is conceivable, however, that the final solution of the problem 
of old age insurance may be foond in some system of obligatory 
State i] 



On the other hand, Mr. Arthur M. Huddell, one of the dis- 
senting members of the Commif^n concluded : 

"I am convinced that the fact of being compelled to live in the 
poorhouBe or dependent upon private charity in old age has a more 
degrading influence on character than anything else, and should be 
eliminated from among working people. A non-contribatory pen- 
sion system would stimulate the citisen and help to build up his 
character. It would not discourage thrift, as the man who has an 
opportunity is only too eager to save, and he would strive to save 
over the long road of life to the pensionable age, so as to provide 
for the breakdowns by sickness or disease that every man fears. 

"The thrift habit is hard to build op among the poorer class of 
people because they do not earn money enough to make even a 
beginning." * 

The Massachusetts Commission also dedsred that it foond 
in Massachusetts "no alarming amount of old age destitution." 
It contended : "If any general system of old age pensions is 
to he established in this country, this should be undertaken by 
the National Congress." 

In 1915, the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin brought 
out a concise and able report on old age pensions, though lesjs 
eomprehensive on its informational side. The Conuniflsion, 
besides presenting the pension systems inroad, also conducted 
an investigation regarding the status of the aged population in 
Wisconsin. Although the Commission stated that "the 
present report is not to be taken as an endorsement of any 
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■plaa or scheme of old age pensions, but rather a suggertivc 
advocacy of legislation, favourable to the idea," the Conuni*- 
sioD did present definite plans for old age relief, which com- 
bined both the strai^t pension and the voluntarj inaorance 
iSlcheme. Its plan for a: straight annuity provided for the 
granting of a pension at the age of 66, or 60 years if perma- 
nently incapacitated, to U. S. citizens after they had resided 
ten years in Wisconsin. Before a person could qualify for 
this pension the plan also stipulated that he murt be of good 
moral character and that he did not have property above debts, 
valued at more than $600, exclusive of a homestead, nor more 
than $2,000 indusive of a homestead. The applicant could 
have also no income more than $300 per anniun if married, 
nor more than $200 if stnj^e. The amount of pension was 
proposed to be "such a sum which, when added to the appli- 
cant's other means of support, from whatever source derived, 
will suiGce for the reasonable comfort and well-being of the 
applicant, but no pension shall exceed the sum of $160 per 
annum per each person." In order to raise the necessary fund 
the Commission suggested that one-half of it be furnished by 
the State and the other half by the county. The State's 
quota, it was proposed, "should be raised by a special poll 
tax of $1.60 per annum, upon all citizens of the State between 
the ages^ of 20 and 60.** The Conmiission also proposed a State 
Insurance system which would sell old age insurance on weekly 
or monthly premiums and should offer insurance to trade 
unions, fraternal organizations and employers of labour. 
The administrative expense of the fund, it was suggested, 
should be borne by the State. 

In 1917, the Ohio Legislature created a Commission on 
Health and Old Age Insurance, which made an extensive report 
on Old Age Pensions, giving a great deal of data on the con- 
ditions of the aged in Ohio, the conditions of the inmates of 
county infirmaries and a description of the general condition of 
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these institutioDS. In addition, there is some discusBion of the 
European pension ay stems. The Conuniss ion's final recom- 
mendations were as follows : 

"I. The State should provide for the payment of a weekly pen- 
sion not exceeding $5.00 per week to all persons 65 years of age, 
but the combined pension and income of any such person shall net 
exceed $850 annually. 

II. The following shall be excluded: 

1. Aliens and persons who have been citicens for less than 13 
years. 

2. Persons who have not been residents of the State for 15 years. 

3. Persons convicted of a penitentiary offense, within 10 years. 
♦. Persons who have disposed of any property in order to 

qualify for a pension. 
5. Tramps and professional paupers. 

III. A voluntary system should be established and administered 
at the expense of the State so that individuals may purchase 
annuities not to exceed $10 a week by regular payments or by 
lump sum purchase. 

IV. A person 65 years of age or over who qualifies for a pension, 
but does not take his pension until later, should receive the de- 
ferred pension, computed from the date of qualification as an an- 
nuity when he does go on the pension rolL Such deferred pension 
shall not be considered in determining the amount of income in 
SecUon I. 

V. The property in excess of $100 of any person who receives 
an old age pension shall, upon the death of such person, be trans- 
ferred to the State for disposal and from the proceeds thereof shall 
be deducted the amount which has been paid to the pensioner. 
Any residue shall then be paid to the lawful heirs. 

VI. The old age pension system should be administered by a 
State Board of Pensioners, consisting of three members. 

VII. A County Board of Welfare should be created to combine 
all of the welfare work of the county, including administration of old 
age pensions, mothers' pensions and blind pensions. The board 
should be unpaid and should emph^ a county welfare director 
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■elected from a civil service list withoot regard to residence or 
political consideration." 

Shortly after the appointment of the Ohio CommiEsiois the 
Pennsylvania Le^lature also created a Conunission to Inves- 
tigate Old Age Pensions. Hiis Commission because of its very 
timited appropriation and short period of work could not 
arrive at definite recommendations. It therefore asked the 
Legulature to extend its life for a longer period. It brou^t 
out, however, in 1919 a very comprehensive report upon the 
subject. The Pennsylvania Commission's investigations of 
the aged in that State covered a wider scope and included 
phases not prevtouslj dealt with by any of its predecessors. 
It made exhaustive studies of the dependents in county poor- 
houses, private benevolent homes, and aged persons who resided 
in their own homes. It also made a study of the moral and 
financial conditions, as well as the general management of Penn- 
sylvania almshouses. In addition, the report contains a sum- 
mary of a great many pension schemes for old age protection 
as operated in foreign countries. The Commission summar- 
izes its findings in that State as follows: 

"Aside from the aged dependents found in almshouses, benevo- 
lent or fraternal homes, and those receiving public or private re- 
lief there is a considerable proportion (48 per cent) of the aged 
population 50 years of age and over, in the State, who, when reach- 
ing old age have no other means of support, except their own 
earnings. Only a small percentage (S8 per cent.) of the general 
aged population in the State claim to possess personal property of 
their own. Thu would indicate clearly that many of these .aged 
folk — when their power of earning is steadily declining with ad- 
vancing years — ^will fall dependent, in many cases through no fault 
of their own, either upon the State or apon private charity. The 
investigations also show that in most of the indnstries in oar State, 
many workers become unfit before reaching the age of 50, with the 
inevitable result of steadily decreasing earnings. In certain 
industries, like that of the railroads, for instance, it appears that 
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more than h&lf of the workers become impaired before their SOth 
birthday. It is also shown that when the prime of life haa passed, 
many PennsylTooians are compelled to change their occupations, 
which ordinarily involves a decline in wages. This decline, with 
the majority of aged people, appears to be dae entirely to aiduiesa 
and enfeebled age. The increasing problem of old age stands 
out even more significantly when it is remembered that while the 
earning power of moat wage-workers is steadily decreasing, after 
a certain period of age has been attained, the expenditures on food 
and rents, even under normal price conditions, remain the same, 
while that on medicine is steadily increasing. The investigations 
also disclose that as far as Pennsylvania is concerned, the problem 
of support of the aged is largely a native problem, rather than an 
bnported one. The immigrant paupers all claim to baye had a long 
term of residence in both the United States and Pennsylvania. 

"Regarding the aged paupers and the non-dependent aged classes, 
the outstanding differences lie, it woiUd appear, in the respec- 
tive family connections and physical conditions. In the almshoosea 
pauper group, iO per cent, were found to be single, S9 per cent, 
widowed, and only 16.9 per cent married. Among the inmates of 
benevolent homes for the aged, the percentages were 80.1 sinj^; 
58.8 widowed; and only 7.8 married. More than 65 per cent, of 
both of these groups had no children living and of those that had 
children, more than 90 per cent, were reported tmable to help sup- 
port. On the other hand, among the non-dependent aged, only 
5,4 per cent, were found to be single, 88.2 were widowed, while 
55.1 per cent, were married and still living together. Only 10.6 
per cent of the latter group had no children living. Again, of the 
paupers nearly 90 per cent, had never possessed any property, 
while the percentage of the propertyless among the non-dependent 
aged, was 62 per cent. With regard to the physical condition, it is 
also shown that while 64 per cent, of the aged persons residing in 
their own homes were still in fair or sound physical health, the per- 
centage of those in good health in pauper institutions was 83.9 in 
the case of inmates of the benevolent institutions, and only 12.8 
per cent, in the case of the almshouse inmates. 

"That dependency in Pennsylvania is not entirely due to the per- 
sonal shortcomings of the individuals, is evidenced from the excel- 
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lent recommendations given practically all the inmatea of alnu- 
houses, followed up b; the Commission, by their former employers. 
Giving dne consideration to the fact that most humans will strain 
a point rather than give a poor recommendation, the reliable qnali- 
tiea of these inmates are evidenced nevertheleas, from tiie fact that 
most of these inmates have served for long periods of time with 
one employer (80 per cent, serving for more than 10 years). 

"The Commission's investigations also disclose an exceedingly 
confusing and bewildering system of management of our county 
poorhouses. Not only do many of the officials connected with 
these institutions have little knowledge of the problems involved 
in the care of the aged, bnt there is obviously a laxity in the man- 
agement of these institutions and the distribution of county funds. 
The State supervision of these aged homes is insufficient, loose and 
hardly competent. Careful records are kept in only a few institu- 
tions. There is no uniform method of accounting. Computations 
of costs are made in almost as many forms and methods as the men 
making them. Many of the per capita costs of almshouses given 
in the report of the State Board of Public Charities do not repre- 
sent the actual cost. The latter do not include the interest on 
farm products. According to the Commission's estimate from rec- 
ords submitted by the directors of the poor to the State Board of 
Public Charities, the average cost per capita per inmate, in 1917, 
was $5.87 per week. The cost in the private institutions was 
even higher than that. It is also shown that in a few instances 
the per capita costs were more than abnormally high, 

"From the Commission's study of the existing means providing 
for the protection of the aged and superannuated, it is also ap- 
parent that they are insufficient and can never be expected to meet 
the situation to any extent. It is shown that with all the numerous 
forms of aged benefits provided, only about 10,000 aged people in 
the State are actually benefited. Of the numerous large industries 
in Pennsylvania only about twenty make St a mle to care for 
their aged employes after long and faithful service. While all 
the large railroads in the State pension their faithful workers — 
after a long period of service — the number of railroad workers ac- 
tually benefited, as compared with the total number of workers in 
this industry is insignificant. It also appears that only the firtt 
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and second class cities in PemiaylTUiia provide against the old 
age of their varioua mnnicipal employes. The number of persona 
who may expect old age benefits, as snch, from fraternal or trade 
union organisations is hardly worth conaidering." 

In its bill, submitted to the 1921 Pennsylvania Legislatare, 
the Commission proposed a system of non-contributory or 
gratuitous old age assistance. The system was to be admin- 
istered maiidy by a state board created for that porpose, 
although county boards were also set up for the purpose of 
rendering local assistance in administering the plan. Pension 
payments were proposed to commence at the age of 65 and 
were to be granted to all men and women, citizens of the 
United States, who have resided at least 16 years within the 
State. l%e bill also suggested that in the case of a person 
who has lived in Pennsylvania for 40 years, the residence re- 
quirements immediately preceding application should be reduced 
from fifteen to five years. Excluded from the receipt of pen- 
sions were the inmates of charitable and correctional insttta- 
tions; and those whose income exceeded $800 per year, or 
whose property was valued at more than $6,000, indnsive of 
a homestead. The bill permitted the retention of a homestead* 
when personally used, and provided for the deduction of the 
total amount granted in pensions, from the proceeds of the 
accumulated property upon the death of the pensioner. He 
maximum pension was set at $26 per month and the funds were 
to be raised by the State, either throu^ a special tax, or by 
raising the current inheritance taxes. The Commission esti- 
mated that about 100,000 persons 66 years and over in Penn- 
sylvania would qualify for pensions which would involve an 
annual cost of from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

In 1919, the Connecticut Commission on Public Welfare 
while it made no extensive study of its own of the problem of 
old age in that State concluded that: 

"We may criticise the ineffectiveness and the cost of »^ftlng 
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forma of TolnQtary insurance against the disabilities of age, just aa 
we may realize that a considerable burden is imposed on the State 
by the maintenance of those who, for one cause or another, are 
unable either to woric or to find work and so become wholly depen- 
dent OR the State or on private charity. Notwithstanding this, it 
is doubtful if the sitoation in Connecticut, with legMd to the ex- 
tent of the disability or the necessities of those who become so dis- 
abled, ia so acute as to call for the initial experiment in this report 
to be made by the General Assembly." 

Commissions to study the subject of Old Age Pensions were 
also appointed by the States of California, Illioois, and New 
Jersey. The latter Commissions, however, were instructed to 
atady both Health and Old Age Insurance and while they have 
brought out reports on the health insurance question, have 
given little consideration to the problems confronting old age. 

In addition to investigating commissions upon the subject, 
there have been several attempts at definite remedial legisla- 
tion. For several years past the Massachusetts Legislature 
as well as the Legislatures of a few other States had a number 
of bills presented which provided for old age pensions. In 
the 1920 Legislature of Massachusetts five different bills pro- 
viding for old age pensions of one form or another were intro- 
duced. So far, these have all met with little success. Defi- 
nite legislation on the subject in this country was first made 
in Arizona in 1915. Through the initiative and referendum 
a law wag enacted in that year for the granting of old age 
pensions to all needy citizens of the United States who have 
been residents of the State of Arizona for at least five years 
and who have reached at least 60 years of age. Tbe amount 
of the pension was set at $1S.00 per month. The act, how- 
ever, was promptly declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Arizona, and no concrete legislation upon old age 
insurance or pensions has as yet been adopted by any State in 
the Union. 

Even the National Congress did not escape the introduction 
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of bilU dealing with remedial l^isUtioQ upon the aged problem, 
^e first bill vas introdnced by Cangrenman William B. WQ- 
son (ex-Secretary of Labour) , in 1909. This bill provided 
for the establishment of a national old age pension system of 
$120 per year for all persons over 65 years of age wliosfe 
property possessions did not amount to over $1,500 or whose 
incmne did not exceed $240 a year. Tliis bill was drawn op 
under a subterfuge of organizing an "old age home guard 
of the United States," in whid the lull proposed men and 
women of that age could enlist in order to receiTe a pension. 
Nothing, of course, came out of this bill. 

In 1911 Congressman Victor L. Berger — ^the first Socialist 
representative — ^introduced a bill providing a poision of $4.00 
a week or less to all persons 60 years of age and over who 
do not possess an ineonK of over $10 a week. The bill 
required 16 years of citizenship, good and moral character and 
provided for the pension to increase or decrease every twdve 
months in accordance with a sliding schedule. Tkda bill 
attracted great attention and brought the problem of old age 
pensions before the pubhc at that time as never before. Another 
bill was introduced by Congressman M. Clyde Kelly, on June 
10, 1913. Mr. Kelly's bill proposed to pension all persons 
who have attained 6S years of age, who have been citizens for 
20 years, and whose income during the 12 months next pre- 
ceding the application did not average nine dollars per week. 
The bill excluded from the receipt of pensions, persons who 
habitually refused to work, paupers and criminals. The 
amount of the pension was graded according to the claimant's 
income, ranging from four dollars per week, if the income was 
less than six dollars, to one dollar if the income did not exceed 
nine dollars per week. The administration was to be in charge 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Since then several other bills' providing for old age pensions 
have been presented in the United States Congress. Before 
the 66th Congress there was a toll providing for Old Age 
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Fetuions, patterned after Mr. Kelly's bill, introduced by 
Senator Charles L. McNary, of Oregon. This bill aimed to 
pension all persons who have attained the age of 66 years, who 
have been citizraia for 20 years, and whose income from any 
source for the twelve months next preceding the application 
did not average six dollars per week. Pensions were not to be 
given to persons who had habitually failed to work according 
to their ability or who were being maintained as paupers or in- 
mates of correctional institutions. The bill proposed that 
every person who fulfilled the required conditions, should be 
placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension, 
which was to be provided by an annual appropriation from 
Congress. The pension waa to be graded according to the 
following schedule: "four dollars a week when the average 
weekly income of the pensioner, as calculated under the act, 
does not exceed six dollars ; three dollars when the income ex- 
ceeds six dollars but does not exceed seven dollars ; two dollars 
when the income exceeds seven dollars, but does not exceed eight 
dollars, and one dollar when the average income exceeds eight 
dollars, but does not exceed nine dollars. The hill further pro- 
vided that the pension may be increased or decreased every 
twelve months, whenever the pensioner's income increased or de- 
creased, according to the terms of the schedule. When both 
husband and wife are pensioners and living together the pension 
of each was to be three-fourths of the regular rate. The ad- 
ministration of this act was to be in charge of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

In tracing the movement for old age protection in the 
United States notice must be taken not only of the interest 
displayed by the State and national I^slatures but also of 
the important recognition given this subject by industrial ex- 
perts, business and commercial bodies, political and church 
organizations and other associations of various kinds as well as 
the demands for such legislation steadily and vigorously made 
by the growing labour movement of the United States. 
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The second indortrial confoence called by Freaidakt "WH- 
ma, in its report of March 6th, 1920, declared: 

"There have been many plans of health insurance and old age in- 
surance elaborated in other parts of the world and advocated in 
the United States. Without discussing whether such plans, when 
baaed upon government subsidy or compulsory action, are con- 
sonant with American ideals, the Conference believes that an ex- 
tension and amplification of the insurance principle as a means of 
promoting thrift, saving and independence, would be advanta- 
geous to the people. The alternative to such insurance against 
sicknesg and old age lies in a wage adequate to cover these items. 
The Conference therefore suggests that the Federal Government 
should inaugurate a careful, authoritative investigation on the whole 
subject. 

"The problem of health and old age insurance, and its pro- 
motion by some means consonant with national ideals, demands 
consideration. If snch means can be devised, they will furnish a 
relief to the states in the care of the ill, the indigent and the aged." 

So far, the sentiment of the business and conunercial groups 
in this cooirtry has not been very sympathetic towards any 
goremmmtal action in regard to the aged. In 1917, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce selected a social committee to 
study this problem, which, apparently influenced by the conclu- 
sions of the Old Age Pension Commission of that State, de- 
clared in its report: 

"Your Committee has considered varioos plans for non-contrib- 
utory old age pensions and is unanimously opposed to any snch 
measure with the non-contributory feature for the following rea- 

"1. There is no such need for legislative provision for old age in 
Massachusetts as there was in any foreign country in which leg- 
islation has been enacted. Pensions in any case would be less nec- 
essary than health insurance. Health insurance and accident com- 
pensation lead to preventive measures and increase the earning 
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power of workers, but old age pensions are remedial, not preventive 
and are, dierefore, less valuable socially. 

"2. These foreign systems which involve contribntions from em- 
ployes are, therefore, preferable to the English system of outright 
payment. In France and Germany the worker gets his pension as 
8 matter of right even when he is not poor. In England and un- 
der the proposed plan for Massachusetts only the poor may have 
pensions. That is, the proposed plan bas essentially a poor law 
character and is not an industrial measure. 

"8. Non-contributory pensions weaken the inducement to thrift. 

"4. The inevitable effect of the establishment of a system of non- 
contributory old age pensions would be a constant pressure to 
lower the age limit and increase the amounts of the pension. 

"i. The proposed Massachusetts law would tend greatly to in- 
crease the taxes ; and Massachusetts is at present making a radical 
experiment with its tax laws. The pensions now proposed are low, 
the age of eligibility is high, and few except the almshouse old are 
recommended to be dealt with. The proposed tax burden will 
therefore increase greatly in succeeding years. 

"6. To raise the necessary money large extra taxes would have 
to be levied on the capital and industries of the Commonwealth, 
This would result in the first instance in a serious disturbance to 
present industrial conditions. It might also have a tendency to 
lower wages. 

"7. Owing to the uncertainty of conditions due to the great war, 
it woold be nnwise for the Commonwealth to assume a large in- 
crease in its liabilities. 

"8. The constitutionality of such legislation is extremely doubt- 
ful." 

"Hie National Association of Manufacturers also had a com- 
mittee studying the problem, mis Committee declared in its 
report that : 

"It is fair to state, however, that every able-bodied man who is 
reasonably intelligent and industrious should through his own ef- 
forts on reaching the age of 65, have this provision available. 
This does not mean that every man should have set aside enou^ him- 
self, although many ought, but certainly should have set aside 
something so that with sJd from his children, he and his wife 
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■boold have Bt least the means of existeiice and not become de- 
pendent on the state or the coromnnity. 

"Generally speaking, the people of the United States may be di- 
vided into two classes in their means of support upon reaching the 
period of raperannoation, via: those who have the means of sup- 
port and those who are the snbjectB of poor relief. This does not 
inelnde those who are mentally or physicaUy deficient and who may 
be the inmates of pnblic inatitntionB and not regarded as coming 
under the category of poor relief," 

And it concluded, that: "After careful consideration of the en- 
tire question of old age insurance sod considering particularly the 
importance of preserving the best quality of cittaenship for the 
United States and the maintenance of our institutions on the best 
basis, your Committee recommends the following resolutions: 

"We believe that evidence is lacking to prove a present ne- 
cessify for the enactment of old age pension legislation for the civil 
population and we further believe that It is a moral responsi- 
bility of the onployer to encourage, assist and inspire his employes 
with the importance and necessity of ways and means for mak- 
ing provisiona for contingencies of life, including old age." 

The merits of the above arguments have been discussed 
earlier and need not be repeated here. To what extoit these 
conclusions aj« based upon facts has also been indicated in 
the preceding chapters. Howerer, a more sympathetic note 
is struck by Alba B. Johnson, President of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works and of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce in his introduction to a special report on Old Age 
Pensions prepared for the latter organization in 1919. Mr. 
Johnson states: 

"A new principle is coming to be recognized, vis: that a large 
proportion of those who are unfit for the competitian of life are so 
through no faults of their own, but 'becanse of faults in the social 
system for which they have had no responsibility. Their incompe- 
tence is part of the burden which should be carried by the more 
competent and the more fortunate. In our complex civilisation 
theie arc alw nai^ who are rendend unfit by- ooeopatimi or by ae- 
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cidento unaToidable in the processes of indostr?. The undeaervcd 
penalty therefore should be borne by the commimity as an essential 
part of the cost of prodnction." 

Although planks on social insurance were not adopted fay 
the leading political parties in the last campai^, despite their 
recommendation by the adviBory platform committees, the 
question has been before the American public as a political 
subject by its inclusion in the platform of the Progressive 
Party in 1912, while the demand for an dd age pension plan 
has been a permanent plank in the platform of the Socialist 
Party since its beginning and was contained also in the plat- 
form of the Fanner^Labour Party, 

Tbe importance of the problem of the aged is now also 
recognized by the churches and their leaders. The Federal 
CouncO of Churches of Christ has since 1911 included in its 
social creed a plank for suitable provision for the old age of 
the workers. 

The administrative Committee of the Xational Catholic War 
Coundl composed of four Catholic Bishops also declared in 
their social reconstructive program in 1919: 

"The State should make comprehensive provision for insarance 
against illness, invalidity, nnemployment, and old age. So far as 
possible the insurance fund shonld be raised by a levy on industry, 
as is now done in the case of accident compensation. The industry 
in which a man is employed should provide him with all that is 
necessary to meet all the needs of his entire life. Therefore, any 
contrlbntion to the insurance fnnd from the general revenues 
of the State should be only slight and temporary. For the same 
reason no contribution should be exacted from any worker who is 
not getting a higher wage than is required to meet the present 
needs of himself and family. Those who are below that level can 
make snch a contribution only at the expense of their present wel- 
fare. Finally, the administration of the insurance laws should be 
such as to interfere as little as possible with the individual free- 
dom of the woAet and his family. Any insurance scheme, or any 
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administTKtive method that tends to sepftrate the woAtn into • 
distinct and dependent class, that offends against their domestic 
privacy and independence or that threatens individual self-re- 
liance and self-respect, should not be tolerated. The ideal to be 
kept in mind is a condition in which all the woricers would them- 
selves have the income and the responsibility of providing for all the 
needs and contingencies of life, both present and future. Hence 
all forms of State insurance should be regarded as merely a lesser 
evil, and should be so organised and administered as to hasten the 
coming of the normal condition." 

The demands made by the labour unions for such plans 
have already been pointed out. 

At the time of this writing there are a number of bills 
providing for old age pensions before the various State Legis- 
laturetf. Their fate is as yet unknown. But whatever that 
may be it is obvious to all students of the problem that the 
movement for social insurance in the United States is growing 
rapidly and must succeed eventually.' On the whole, one may 
say, that social insurance in this country is being opposed 
by practically the same groups who fou^t against the adop- 
tion of workmen's compensation laws, child labour regulations, 
and similar social legislation, which are now on the statute 
books of practically all states. It may wdl be that the 
inauguration of old age pensions in this country will be pre- 
ceded by health and invalidity insurance provisions. But that 
a complete program of social insurance cannot for long be 
ignored or postponed is now evident to all who are willing to 
face the facts as they are, rather than hark back to traditions 
or prejudices which have no basis in fact at the present time. 

> Id 1921 bUIa providing for old age pensions were introduced In the 
following stHtes: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Hasaachusetts, 
Montana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, and WlscoDsln. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

VOLUNTARY AND SUBSIDIZED 
SYSTEMS OF OLD AGE INSURANCE 

The first State efforts to relieve the problems of old age 
were generally made by means of some form of voluntary or 
subsidized savings insurance. The adoption of the compulsory 
principle of insurance against old age was untbou^t of at 
first. The States' assistance was limited to encouraging and 
helping the wage-earning classes to accumulate savings which 
would protect them against old age. The Teutonic nations 
were the first to inaugurate the compulsory principle of social 
insurance. In the early days Latin shaking countries were 
proud of the fact that they did not adopt the German principle 
of compulsion and, instead, established voluntary systems of 
savings insurance. English speaking peoples, on the other 
hand, have generally followed the non-contributory or straight 
government pension |dans. 

Voluntary and Subsidized Old Age Savings Systems were 
established as* early as the nudcQe of the last century. 
Although practicaUy all countries started out with voluntary 
insurance plans the latter are in operation now in compara- 
tively few countries. Most nations were compelled to abandon 
them as ineffective and substitute either compulsory insur- 
ance or straif^t pensions. France was the first to follow Ger- 
many's example in adopting a compulsory old age insurance 
sy^em in 1910. Since the signing of the Armistice, Italy 
and Spain have also changed from voluntary to compulsory in- 
surance, while a few other countries have Mther adopted com- 
pulsory insurance plans or have been considering the adoption 
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of such recently. The meritd of these plans and the reasons 
for their abandonment have been discussed in an earlier chap- 
ter and need not be repeated here. In the chapters that 
follow an account of the old age pension systems as they 
exist abroad is presented. An effort has been made to bring 
them up to date. However, on account of the war, and the 
general difficulties of securing European data which resulted 
from it, this aim has been only partly realized. 



The Belgian "General Savings and Retirement Fund" was 
originally founded in 1850 . As in the case of all voluntary 
insurance plans, it was created for the purpotte of inducing 
wage-earners to provide for their old age, by affording them 
opportunities to save under the protection of the government. 
During the fifty years that followed the establishment of this 
fund many' devices were employed to attract a greater number 
of persons to make deposits. This was done by reducing still 
further the minimum of deposits, by influencing children from 
six to fourteen years of age to join the fund and by appropria- 
tions for annual subsidies made by the national and provincial 
governments to mutual aid societies and similar organisations 
which induce their numbers to join the fund. In spite of all 
these encouragements, however, there was little success made in 
secunng any considerable number of wage-earners to make 
deposits and provide for their old age. 

In 1900, a law was enacted which sought further to en^ 
courage wage-earners to provide annuities for their old ag» 
by adding state subsidies to their own deposits and by giving 
special grants to the needy aged. The law permitted any 
person over 18 years of age to pay into the fund for himsdf 
or for another person. The depositors were not required 
even to make regular payments either at fixed periods or of 
a fixed amount. Ilie m'"'"""" <^ deposit was one fraae 
(normally 19 cents). The principal aim of this fund was to 
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attract the poorer claBses, as the law excluded from benefits 
those classes who paid almve a certain maximum amount in 
taxes' or licenses, as well as state officials who were entitled 
to old age pensions by virtue of previous laws. The annuities 
were paid at the age of 65 and could not exceed 1^200 francs 
($231.60). In addition to the regular annuity the government 
made a contribution in the form of a premium which was added 
to the sums paid by the insured. The government subsides 
ceased when the total credited to the insured person was suffi- 
cient to secure him an annuity of 860 francs ($72.00). 

The government subsidies granted under the law of 1900 
were small and did not prove sufficiently attractive to the old 
people. The unounts were therefore increased by an amend- 
ment passed in 1903. The latter provided a -government 
allowance of one hundred per cent, on the first six francs 
($1.16) deposited by a person who on January Isti 1903, was 
between the ages of 40 to 45; the subsidy increased to 160 
per cent, for those who were between the ages of 46 to 50 on 
that date, and amounted to 200 per cent, on the first six franca 
for those persons who were 60 years old at the time the law 
was enacted. Tliese extraordinary subsidies naturally in- 
creased the number of depositors tremendously. According 
to Dr. Rubinow : '■ "In 1890 the number of insured was only 
12,000 and under the influence of the subsidies began to grow, 
though slowly, and by 1899 it amounted to 169,000. Tlie 
systematic granting of su4)sidie8 ordered by the act of 1900, 
in one year doubled the number of depositors. In 1902 it 
reached half a million. The increase in the rate of subsidies 
in 1903 brou^t the number to 636,000 and by 1910 it was 
well over 1,000,000." There are no figures available in this 
country to show the tendency of the savings fund since the 
conclusion of the war. Savings in general, however, have 
greatly increased in Belgium. During the last eleven months 
of the year 1919, the Belgian post-office savings banks re- 
I "Social Insurance," p. 842. 
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cared deposits amounting to 868,000,000 fruies u againit 
262.000,000 francs in 1918. ^ 

The savings fund could not meet the immediate problem 
of old age. The Belgian government, therefore, in addition to 
subsidizing savings, practically established a system of tem- 
porary old age pension grants. These pensions were given to 
all persons 65 years of age and over, provided they irere Bel- 
gian subjects and had been residing in Belgium at least one 
year prior to their apphcation for relief. These straight 
pension grants were given only to workmen, i. e. "men and 
women actually working with their hands for an employer, in 
consideration of a wage, whether such work be performed on 
time wage or piece wage, at home or away from home, and 
whether it be domestic, agricultural, indostrial or handicraft 
work." The claimant, the law also specified, must be in want, 
which was defined as "a state in which the resources of the 
person are insufficient to enaUe him to support himself and 
his family in accordance with the standard of comfort pre- 
vailing among workmen of his trade in the district in which 
he resided." 

The amount of the straight pulsion given was very small, 
namely 65 francs ($12.55) per year. The pensions were 
originally intended to cease in 1911 and government subsi- 
dies were to be g^ven only to those who had made deposits in 
the savings fund. However, in May, 1911, the law was fur- 
ther extended to continue till 1914. 

The experiences of the Belgian fund are ^metimes pointed to 
as indicating the success of voluntary insurance. However, 
while it is true that the Belgian experience has proved quite 
successful, it must be accounted for by the extreme measures 
undertaken to attract depositors. It is obvious that subsidies 
of 150 to 200 per cent, would attract a great number of 
persons. But these are hardly different from straight pen- 
sions. Prior to the war, it was also claimed by students of 
> Economfc Review, Martdi 31, 1020^ London. 
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aodal imaraoce that in apite of all efforts, the aTerage annual 
payment per dqtosit in Belgium was steadU; declining. * 

CANASA 

The Canadian Parliament, in 1908, passed an act author- 
izing the iMuing of government annuities for old age. This 
act was amended in 1909, in 1910, in June, 1918, and in 1920. 
The law originally authorized the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce to malce contracts irith any person domiciled in Canada 
for the sale of an immediate deferred annuity, ai follows: 
"(1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding 20 years, provided the annuitant 
shall so long live, (8) for a term of years certain, not exceed- 
ing 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, which ever 
period shall be the longer. Also for an immediate or deferred 
annuity to any two persons' domiciled in Canada durii^ their 
joint lives and with or without continuation to the survivor.** 

The system of government annuities is at present in charge 
of a Superintendent of government annuities in the Post Office 
department. Payments are made in three forms : weekly pay- 
ment, yearly payment, and single payment. The rates for 
females are somewhat higher than those for males. Premiums 
may be paid to the department directly or to any postmaster. 
Any person residmt or domidled in Canada may now pur- 
chase an annuity. Plans are also provided by which employers 
may co-operate with their employes in the purchase of 
annuities. 

No annuity can be granted on the life of any person other 
than that of the actual annuitant. It cannot be less than 

I According to the latest lafomaatioii available, Belgium baa apparentlf 
abandoned Its voluntary system tinil has adopted liutead a stral(thl prasion 
plan. Hie December, 1920, American Labour Legislation Review (page 
230) states that on Aug. 20, 1920, a new old age pension law was enacted In 
Beljrium. "Persons born before 1858 upon reaching the age of 65 are to 
receive an annual pension of from 600 to T30 francs. This amount will be 
reduced if the claimant hu an independent income, but certain sources of 
income are exempt. The cost of the pensions is to be shared flve-dgjiths 
ij the state, one-dgfath by the pnviiKc and two-elgUhi by the commune." 
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$60 a year and the total amount payable by way of an annuity 
cannot exceed ^,000 a year. Tbe age limit of 65 years for- 
merly required at which an annuity could begin was abolished 
in 1920. If the annuitant dies before the expiration of the 
specified number of years, the annuity must be paid to his 
legal representatives for the remaining number of years, 
unless agreements to the contrary have been made between the 
State and the annuitant. The rate of interest on moneys 
returnable was- increased from three to four per cent, by the 
1920 amendment. 

Up to Dec, 1920, there were a total of 4,957 annuities 
issued in Canada. The total receipts up to the same date 
were $4,751,577.17. The average amount of annuity pur- 
chased was about $250. ^ This small number of annuitants 
is exceedingly significant in view of the fact that the Annui- 
ties Act "was passed in order to promote habits of thrift, and 
to afford facilities whereby the people of Canada mi^t be 
aided and encouraged to make provision for old age by the 
purchase of Annuities" and by the d^artment's advertising 
the fact that under the recent amendment if "a man who began 
at the age of 20, to buy an annuity of $500 to commence 
at 60 — ^which he could do at a cost of but tittle more than 
one dollar per week — were to die just before the first payment 
of annuity was due, his heirs would receive the tidy sum of 

$6,191. sa.** 

In addition to the voluntary system of insurance against 
old age, the government has also provided, for the benefit of 
the employ^ of the Intercolonial Railways and Prince Edward 
Island Railways, a separate fund which was established by an 
act of March 27, 1907, and which was later amended in 1908, 
and in June, 1913. Under this fund, the insured persons and 
the state contribute equal shares; the latter's contribution, 
however, cannot exceed $100,000 per annum. The employe's 

■ Pfgnres supplied bj S. T. Bastedo, Sup^Intendent, Canadian Oov 
enunent Amuiititt. 
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first monthly contribution is fixed at three per cent, of liie 
monthly wages and the remainder at one and one-half per 
cent- Pensions are given, (1) to those who have attained the 
age of 70; (2) to thoEte who have become physically or men- 
tally incapacitated; (3) to persons who have attained the age 
of 60 and wish to be retired from service (after 15 years of 
service in all three cases); (4) to persons permanently dis- 
abled, as a result of injuries while at wort; and (fi) to per- 
sons who at the time when the act was passed have already 
reached the age of 70 and who have been at least ten years 
in the service. The amount of the pension is based on one and 
one-half per cent, of the average monthly pay received during 
the eight years immediately preceding the granting of the 
allowance, multiplied by the number of years of service. The 
maximum pension is limited to $20 per month, and cannot be 
more than two-thirds of the average monthly wage. It is 
also provided that before an employ^ can become entitled to 
participate in any of the benefits he must serve six months on 
probation, during which period he must contribute to the fund. 
The Canadian Royal Commission on Industrial Relations in 
its report of 1919 declared: 

"We recommend the question of making some provisions by a 
system of State Social Insurance for those who through no fault 
of their own are unable to work, whether the inability arises from 
lack of opportunity, sickness, invalidity, or old age. Such insur- 
ance would remove a spectre of fear which now haunts the wage- 
earner and make him a more contented and better citiien." 



A postolSce life insurance system was adopted by the Diet 
of Japan in the 1916-16 Session and went into operation in 
October, 1916. The business is under the Minister of Com- 
munications. Each of the 7,000 postoffices in Japan acts as 
an agency for the receiving of contract applications and the 
collecting of premimns for life insarance policies. All per- 
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soni between the sga of 12 And 60 inclusive, are eligible for 

insurance. 

Policies uv of two kinds, whole life and endowment. The 
latter are divided into 10, 16, 30, 26, 30, 35 aud 40 year 
endowment policies. Medical examination is not required but 
in all cases individual applicants must have a personal inter- 
view with a postoffice official. Provisions are alst> made for 
group insurance. 

On March 81, 1920, there were a total of 1,699,716 insui^ 
ance contracts in operation. The total premiums amounted 
to $847,096 and the contracts in force to $76,855,222. Over 
68 per cent, of the p<^cies were whole life policies and 41.6 
per cent, were endowment policies. * 

In October, 1920, the government established a bureau in 
the Idepartment of Communications, to deal with the question 
of State life insurance. Hitherto only a small section had 
been engaged in this work. The new barean with its increased 
staff is expected to take up the matter of State life insurance 
on much broader lines.* 

BwrrzEaiiAND 

There is no federal insurance law in Switzeriand at the 
present time. £ach Canton makes its own insurance pro- 
visions. As a result both the voluntary and compulsory-con- 
tributory insurance plans can be found there. The two vol- 
untary cantonal insurance organizations are the Social Insur- 
ance Fund of Canton Neuchatet and the Old Age Insurance 
Fund of Canton Vaud. The former is a mutual organiza- 
tion with optional membership which was established by the 
cantonal law of May 16, 1906, and which enjoys a cantonal 
subsidy. It provides straight life insurance policies as well 
as combination and annuity policies. 

91. 

>, Jan. 11, 1921, lotcmatlonal Labour 
OiBcc, Geneva. 
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Of the total number of policies in Canton Neudiatd dur- 
ing the year 1918, 6,620 policies, representing insurance to 
the amount of $1,242,920, were straight life insurance poUcies, 
and 7,707 policies representing $2,6fi3,7fiO, were mixed poli- 
cies and 5i5 policies, representing $50,180, were annuitj 
policies. 

The Old Age Insurance Fund of Canton Vaud was establiahed 
hy a law enacted in March, 1907. This fund combines old age 
insurance with the various forms of savings deposits. The 
premiums or deposits may be either definite or provisionaL 
In the latter case deposits may be withdrawn within ten years 
after payment. The principal purpose of this fund is to en- 
able employers to provide for old age insurance for their work- 
men without being compelled to risk losing stich payments, in 
case of the premature death or disability of the insured. The 
insurance fund also makes special efforts to encourage deposits 
by women and children, especially school children. In addition 
the cantonal goremment makes very liberal contributions to 
the premiums or deposits of citizens of the Canton, who are 
industrial tradesmen or workmen, whose annuities do not fall 
due before their 5dth year, and whose annual premiums' or 
deposits range from six francs ($1.16) and do not exceed 60 
francs ($11.68). 

The total number insured persons in this fund during the 
years 1912 and 1913 were 18,823 definite and 14,996 pro- 
visional. The total premiums, received during the same year 
were $30,141 and $38,631 respectively, to which there was added 
$15,052 and $16,664 cantonal contributions. The total pay- 
ments to the insured amounted to only $470 and $724 respec- 
tively. The comparatively low payments are explained by the 
fact that the fund has been in existence a short time. 

A commission of experts appointed by the Swiss Federal 
Assembly to study the problem of social insurance brou^t 
in a comprehensive report ^ in regard to the problem in June 
iHeMagc dn ContcU Federal k I'Aunnblie PMirale, «i 21, JdId. 
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1919. The Commigsion recommended the adoption of a Fed- 
eral compulsory insurance system against old age and invalid- 
ity. The insurance, it suggested, should be made compulsory 
either for certain classes of workers or for the entire SwisB 
population. The Commission recommended that the pension- 
able age be set at either 60 or 65 years. The contributions, 
the experts suggested, are to be made by the insured persons, 
the employers, the confederation, the Cantons and the Com- 
munes. It made no definite recommendations in regard to 
either the amounts of contributions or the pensions payable. 
It left to the law givers to decide whether they shall be uni- 
form as in France, or shall vary in accordance with earnings, 
contributions and age as in Germany and in a few other 
countries. The Commission favoured a uniform rate of pen- 
sion, however, although it did not preclude a modest gradua- 
tion according to the length of time insured, or the taking 
out of supplementary insurance. 

To meet the immediate needs of the aged, the Commission 
recommended the granting of straight annuities to those who 
have passed the age limit at the time the law is enacted. This 
to apply only during the period of transition, until this class 
gradually disappears. The Commission also recommended the 
continuation of the voluntary insurance plans now in existencr 
loT purposes of supplementary insurance. 

MABSACHDSETTS 

The Massachusetts system of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
and Old Age Annuities was devised and sponsored largely by 
Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis and the Massachu- 
setts Savings Insurance League which Justice Brandeis organ- 
ized. The plan first went into operation in June, 1908. 
Under the State law, savings banks were authorized to estab- 
lish insurance departments, and to issue policies upon the lives 
of persons, as wdl as to sell annuities in accordance with the 
regulations provided by the State Insurance Commi^ioner. 
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These saving banks insurance departments have no stock- 
holders and are established solely for the benefit of the depos- 
itors. 

The Massachusetts system of Savings Bank Insurance is 
a State aided plan in so far as the State largely bears the 
expenses involved in the administration of the system, and aims 
to give to Massachusletts wage-earners and their families all that 
their money can possibly buy of real insurance. Justice Bran- 
deis Boated that the purpose of the act was ( 1 ) "To give Massa- 
chusetts wage-earners an opportunity to secure safe life in- 
surance at the lowest possible cost, as a substitute for indus- 
trial life insurance; (2) To give to Massachusetts wage- 
earners an opportunity to make provisions for their old age 
by the purchase, out of current earnings, of annuities at the 
lowest possible cost. (3) It is also designed to furnish 
a partial solution of the problem of providing for the super- 
annuated workingman, by making the opportunities for saving 
the worbingman's money as numerous as the opportunities for 
wasting it." ^ 

In addition to purchasing straight life insurance polides, 
re^dents of Massachusetts may, under the State's Savings 
Banks Insurance System, secure also (1) Twenty Payment 
Life Insurance; (2) Twenty year Endowment Inslirance; 
(3) Old Age Annuities; (4) Combination Insurance and 
Annuities; and (6) Immediate Annuities. The maximum 
annuity is limited to $1,000. Agencies for collecting premi- 
ums have been established by the Insurance Banks in large 
manufacturing and commercial establishments, peoples* insti- 
tutes, social settlements, and trade unions. In 1920 there 
were more than SOO such agencies scattered thn)u^out the 
State. The amounts of the monthly payments for the differ- 
ent policies are pven in a table on the following page. 

For the eleven years the system has been in operation there 
were, early in 1920, over 20,000 policies written of all kinds, 
1 Ibeport of MuMChoaetts Commltdoti. pp 191-19% 1910. 
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UONTHLT PREHIUHS OF SOME OF THE OLD AGE 

COMBINATION INSURANCE ANNUITIES 
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The nuiub^ of old age annuities was less than 800. The 
cmallt .nWdNT of old age annuitants may be taken as a fair 
indication of the possibilities of voluntary insarance in this 
country. With a population of nearly four million and after 
eleven years* experience, less than 800 persons are taking 
advantage of this form of old age insurance in Massachusetts. 
Miss Alice H. Grady, Secretary of the Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance, vhile admitting that the Massaidiusetts experience would 
seem to show that the people are either unwilling or unable 
to purchase old age annuities, contends, however, that: 
"this inference is not entirely correct, the simple fact being 
that the people do not know about than. For lack of funds 
we have not yet been able to demonstrate what could be done 
by means of an educational campaign to teach the people what 
deferred annuities are and the advantage of this form of saT- 
ings against old age. 

"We believe," continues Mis's Grady, "that if the time shall 
come when we are able to bring home to our people, by means 
of a systematic educational campaign, the knowledge and bene- 
fits of this system, we shall find them both inteUigent and re- 
sponsive to this form of appeal, and ready to make voluntary 
Kavings against old age, as they are now learning to do against 
sidnesB and death." 

That the Massachusetts experience with voluntary insor- 
ance has proved unsuccessful seems' obvious. To explain the 
general apathy on the ground of mere ignorance is to ignore 
the basic problems discussed in the preceding pages. The 
difficulties of saving for old a^ are unquestionably more 
fundamental and are indicative of the success voluntary old 
age insurance systems may have in this country. Unfortun- 
ately, the persons who need this insurance most cannot take 
advantage of it. However, there are other advantages which, 
it is claimed, have come about as the result of the adoption 
of the Bay State plan. Miss Grady contrads that: "Coin- 
cident with the estaUishment of Savings-bank life insurance 
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in MassachusettB, the big industrial companies not only im- 
proved the conditions of their policies but also reduced the 
cost of their weekly premium insurance about 20 per cent. 
The great significance of this reduction has become increas- 
in^y apparent as the years have come and gone. For instance, 
during the year 191S, the wage-earners of MassacbuBetts 
alone paid to the industrial insurance companies on weekly 
premium policies the astonishing sum of $12,000)000. Had it 
not been for the reduction in cost above referred to, it is a fair 
ass\imption that the amount paid to the industrial companies 
last year (1916) by our Massachusetts people would have 
been not $12,000,000 but $15,000,000. Those $3,000,000 
reoiHJn in the pockets of the Massachusetts wage earners or 
have been used by them to purchase other necessities of life. 
Bearing this in mind it is not difficult to understand why the 
State is willing to contribute the modest sum of $20,000 a 
year toward the support of an institution which has been 
instrumental in bringing about this immense saving to our 
people. One might even go so far as to hazard the suggestion 
that the people of Massachusetts are gettii^ an extraordinary 
good return on an exceedingly small investment." ^ 

WISCONSIN 

In 1911 the Legislature of Wisconsin authorized the issu- 
ing of policies of life insurance and annuity contracts by the 
State. This was' done by establishing a "Life Fund," "to be 
administered by the State without liability on the part of the 
State, beyond the amount of the fund, for the purpose of 
granting life insurance and annuities, to persons who at the 
time of the granting of such insurance and annuities, are within 
the State or residents thereof." 

Applicants must be between the ages of twenty and fifty in- 

dusive. These may purchase the following policies : ( 1 ) 

Ordinary life; (2) Twenty payment life; (3) Ten year 

endowment; (4) Endowment at age sixty-five; or (5) Term 

I BgltoUa UniUd Sutcs Bnmn of LdMor SUUstki, No. aia. p »». 
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to age sixty-five. The adrantages of this state fund are: 
(1) Its soundaess; (2) Its low cost of operation, as profits 
are eliminated and no agents' commissions to be paid; (3) No 
great overhead expense, as it is under the State Insurance 
Commissioner and only clerical help are being paid from the 
Life Fund. 

When the Wisconsin Life Fund was established its promoters, 
among the many other advantages claimed for it, declared 
that: "it i^ the stepping stone to annuities to protect old age 
and perhaps to solving other economic and industrial prob- 
lons." Unfortunately, the life^und in Wisconsin hasr been a 
political pawn. It was sponsored and established during a 
LaFoUette State administratioa and the Fhmd was fairly 
successful in its first few years. Then an opposing State 
administration came in and efforts to develop the life fund have 
slackeied imtil it has become practically unknown in the State. 
Today, it is said that the only persons who are maintaining their 
insurance policies are the univenfity professors at Madison. 



CHAPTER XIV 

COMPULSORY-CONTRIBUTORY OLD 
AGE INSURANCE 



A system of old &ge insurance for sal&ried persons md aev- 
eral other classes, was advocated in Austria as early as 1888, 
about the time the Gennau Old Age Insurance plan was 
adopted. The first bill providing for sudi insurance, however, 
was not introduced until 1901. The first law enacted went 
into effect on January 1st, 1909. This act provided a limited 
system of contributory old age and invalidity insurance, re- 
stricted to certain classes of salaried employes. On June 25, 
1914;, the law wasf amended in essential respects by an Impe- 
rial decree, which was to become effective on the first of October, 
1914. On account of the declaration of war, an order dated 
August 24, 1914, provided that the benefits should be retro- 
active as from the first of August, 1914. 

Although the object of this insurance also was to build up 
a right to an invalit^ty or old age pension for the insured 
persons, the Austrian system differed from most other compul- 
sory schemes. For instead of being a syeton of working- 
class insurance, it was estaUished for the middle-clasAs and 
the salaried employes. Under this plan only the following 
classes' were compelled to insure: (1) Employ^ working in 
Austria, who have the character of officials by virtue of their 
position; (2) Those engaged in duties of a preponderatcly 
intellectual character, both of which groups must have at least 
a total annual income under one and the same employer of 
600 kr., (normally $121.80) ; (3) Those engaged in the man- 
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agements of works or departments of vorks; (4) Supervisors 
over the work of other persons; and (5) Those serving on the 
staff's of offices and counting-houses. Salesmen and other 
clerks were included under the compulsory insurance only if 
they have received the required hi^er education. The law did 
not compel those engaged in domestic service, to insure, or as 
workers and apprentices in the production of goods, in indns- 
tiy, mining, agriculture and forestry. Exempted from the 
compulsory insurance were also persons who did not enter an 
employment to which the insurance applies until they were 
65 years of age; employes of the state, communes, etc., for 
whom other provisions have already been made, bat only in 
case their pension is bif^er than the lowest provided by the 
law. A number of other classes' of employes were also ex- 
empted. 

The obligation to insure under the Austrian law begins at 
the end of the 18th year. The insured are divided into six 
classes, according to their annual salaries which range from 
600 kr. ($121.80), for the lowest class, to ov^ 8,000 kr. 
($609) for the highest class. Allowances, gratuities, etc., are 
included in the total income, llie premium paid monthly for 
the six classes, prior to the war, ranged from «ix kr. ($1.22) 
to 30 kr. ($6.09), and by the 1920 amendment was increased in 
the same proportion for the various classes. The employer 
was made to pay two-thirds of the premium in the four lower 
classes and one-half of the premium in the two higher classes. 
An amendment adopted July 23, 1920 increased the classes to 
16, ranging from 600 kr. as ori^nally required in the lowest 
class to those earning salaries of 18,000 kr. in the highest class. 
In case of an annual income over 7,200 kr. ($1,461.60), the 
insured person was to pay the whole pRmium himself. 

An old age pension was to be paid, in the case of insured 
men, either after 40 years of contribution at any age, or it 
was to be paid after five years of contribution on reaching the 
age of 70. In ease of women, only 85 years of contoibationa 
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were required, when the age of 55 had been reached, or afbn 
fire years of contribution after reaching the age of 65. This 
was changed by the 1920 amendment to 60 for men and 55 for 
women. The amount of the pension varied with the salaried 
classes and the number of contributions made. The pension 
ranged from 180 kr. ($36.64) for the lowest class to 270 kr. 
($54.81) the second class; 360 kr. ($73.08) the third class; 
540 kr. ($109.62) the fourth class; 720 kr. ($146.16) Uw 
fifth class, and 900 kr. ($l%i.70) for the sixth class. The new 
amendment increased this pension to 645 kr. for the first class 
and 5400 kr. for the sixth class. Pensions of half the amounts 
were also paid to the widows of insured persons, who drew an 
inraliditj or old age pension during their lives or had acquired 
a right to such a pension. 

I^e administration of the insurance plan is under a cen- 
tral pension institution and its local offices. In 1911 there 
were 108,311 persons insured in Austria. Due to the Allies* 
partition of Austria and its general state of bankruptcy, com- 
parative statistics at the present writing, even if they are 
possible, would be of little value. 

The State also has had a compulsory old age pension fund 
for the government mining employ^ which was established as 
early as 1854. The State paid one-half of the contributioiu 
to that fund. 

CZECHO-SLOTAZU 

Compulsory insurance against invalidity and old age for 
salaried employes was established in what is now Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, as the result of a law of 1906, which was amended in 
1914. The following forms of insurance are offered: (1) 
Invalidity pensions in case of incapacity for work ; (2) Old age 
pensions to men after 40 years of membership, and to women 
after 35 years of membership; (3) Pensions corresponding to 
one-half of that granted the insured to Uie widow of the injured ; 
(4) Grants for the education of children until they reach 18; 
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and (B) A grant from the total indemnit; in caste the insured 
dies within the first five years. In the case of invalidity pen- 
sions medical care is provided in addition. 

As is the casie with the Austrian system the insurance is com- 
pulsory for those who are 18 years of age and upward whose 
income exceeds 600 crowns but not over 3,000 crowns. The 
contributions from both employer and employ^ as well as the 
pensicms are similar to those described in the Austrian 
system. 

In 1919 the following amendments to the law were to be 
submitted to the National Assembly : ( 1 ) The age for 
admission to be decreased from 18 to 16 years; (2) The mini- 
mum salary conditions to be abolished and new salary levels 
to be induded in the compulsory law; (3) The invalidity and 
old age pensions to be supplemented by grants for education 
of children; (4) The provision of a burial benefit; and (5) 
That the pension be increased up to the amount of dO per cent. 
if the health of the benefidary requires the constant care of 
outsiders.* 



In February 1911, a law was enacted in Chile requiring state 
railroads to establish an insurance fund for the retirement of 
incapacitated salaried anploy^s and workmen and for the 
compensation of persons injured in the Mrvice. 

The fund is made up from the following sources: (1) By 
deducting five per cent, from the employ^' wages; (2) By the 
retention of the first monthly increase in pay; (3) By the 
accumulation of fines and penalties, unclaimed pay, etc., and 
(4) By adding 54.8 cents to every $365 receipts. 

Office employes who have been in the service for ten years 
and who are completdy incapacitated for work, may be re- 
tired with as many fortieths of 76 per cent, of earnings 
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as their years in s^rvioe. Day labourers em|doyed in the main- 
traiance of ways, etc., having ten years of service and totally 
incapacitated for work may be retired with 60 per cent, of 
wa^s. Persons engaged in the upkeep of rolling stock, 65 
years of age, 80 years in the service and incapacitated for 
work, retire with 60 per cent, of wages. The year's work 
mast be of not less than 250 days. 

Persons permanently incapacitated because of acddent are 
compensated by the payment of full wages. 



For more than half a century France has experimented with 
voluntary and subsidized old age insurance, but without suc- 
cess. Finally in 1910 France was the first country to follow 
Germany's example, and adopted a national compulsory system 
of old age insurance. The original act has since been 
amended several times, especially by the acts of September 
20, 1912; August 17, and December 25, 1915. 

Ilie present act provides that all workers and peasants 
(salaried or wage-earners) earning less than 3,000 francs 
(normally $679) must take out old age insurance. State 
employ^ who do not come under the regulatbns' of civil and 
military pensions' are also required to insure themselves. The 
law exempts several large industrial groups who were already 
protected by more liberal compulsory provisions. The insur- 
ing of a person may begin from the age of 12. 

The contributions to the insurance fund are of three kinds, 
depending upon the age and sex of the insured person. Adult 
males pay nine francs ($1.34) per year; adult females six 
francs' ($1.16) per year; and minors under 18 years of age 
pay four and one-half francs ($0.87). The employer is required 
to duplicate this contribution and is also made responsible for 
the entire payment of the premiums. He is permitted to de- 
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dad the workei^a share from his wages, and receipts it by a 
■jBtem of special stamps which are affixed to the employe's 
catd. 

The age when one ma; be pensioned is 60. Feuions may 
be drawn, however, at 65 with a proportionate deduction in 
both the amount of pension and the state subsidy. The amount 
of a pension is based upon the number of contributions made 
and the age of the insured. In order to obtain a regular pen- 
sion, 30 payments are required. This is reduced to 28 for all 
who have performed at least two years of military service ; and 
in the case of women, one annual payment for the birth of each 
child is deducted from the required thirty years. The State 
adds to each regular pennon 100 francs ($19.80). This is 
still more increased by. one-tenth to those persons, of either 
sex, who shall have brought up at least three children to the 
age of 16. For those who have made less than thirty pay- 
ments, but more than fifteen, the state subsidy is computed on 
a basis of 8.88 francs ($0.64) for each year of contribution. 
No state subsidy is given in cases of less than fifteen annual 
payments. 

To meet the immediate problem of relief for the aged, the law 
of 1910 Blffo provided that all persons who were already 85 
years of age at the time the law was passed, must insure. To 
those between the ages of 36 and 40, regular state subsidy was 
jpven. If 46 years old, in 1910, the subsidy was raised two 
francs and thereafter it was raised two francs for every ad- 
ditional year at which insurance began. Those over 65 years 
of age at the time the law went into effect, were continued to 
be given pensions in accordance with previous laws. 

On January 1, 1914, the number of insured persons wai 
7,710,380, of which number 696,921 were voluntarily insured. 
The figures given for 1915 were 6,722,332 compulsory in- 
sured and 594,511 voluntarily insured. The year following, 
1916, the numbers were 7,078,726 and 510,734 respectively. 
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Tie smaller numbers in the irar years are not due hoireTer to 
an actual decline, as two or three proviuces viuch were included 
in 1914, were not included in the two foHowing years, due to the 
German invasion.' 

That the dedaration of war affected materially the receipts 
of the fund is evident from the fact that while for the first 
half of 1914 the receipts amounted to $3,665,833, the second 
half of the year yielded only $1,599,185. Indeed a compar- 
ison of the receipts for the pre-war and war years shows that 
raore than one-half of the persons insured have been unaUe 
to continue their payments into the fund during the state of 
war. 

The amount of prraniums paid into the fund in these years 
was as follows : ' 

1918 • M68.T40 

1«18 8,TeMU 

ISU S»ifin 

1915 ^TOt^086 

1916 4,S1I^BT 

Since 1911, when the law first went into effect, the number of 
persons retired each year was as follows : 

1911-U ■188,09s 

1918 706,T14 

1914 taojns 

ins luuMw 

1910 vifi*a 

Total 1326,599 

On Decnnber 31, 1916, there were 1,158^26 retired persons 
under the Labourers' and Peasants' Retirement Fond.' 

The principle of compulsory insurance against infirmity and 
old age was applied to French miners long before the adop- 
tion of the general compulsory insurance law. The former 

1 Monthlf Labour RctIcw, March, 1919, p. 293. 

1 Ibid, June, 1919, p. 29S. 

»Ibld. 
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was established in 1894. An amending act dated February 
25th, 1914>, repealed the previous legislation and created an 
Autonomous Pension Fund for miners, to be admiustered b; 
a council of 18 persons, the employers, employes and the gov- 
ernment to be represented by six members each. For the pur- 
pose of forming a basic capital for these pensions, the act 
provided that the mine owners pay every month into the fund 
four per cent, of the wages of the workers. The regular 
contribution is borne one-half by the employers and one-half 
by the workers. The right to a pension begins at 65 years of 
age. Miners who can prove that they have worked for wages 
for at least 80 years or at least 7,920 days (absence on 
account of sickness is not deducted) in Frendi mines have 
the right, in addition, to a state allowance of 100 francs and 
a b<Hius from a special fund. In case of permanent incapac- 
ity a miner is entitled to a pension regardless of age. The 
state wag to pay, according to the amended act, 2,000,000 
francs annually towards the general administrative expenses 
and certain other purposes. 

On the ninth of March, 1920, the law was amended providing 
for greater subsidies from the state. The state's subsidy in 
the future will be 860 francs per annum for miners, and 430 
francs for their widows. The total annua] pensions were raised 
to 1,500 francs and 750 francs respectively. Another feature 
of the amendment is the inclusion of persons, who, after having 
worked as miners for ten years, become trade union officials^. ^ 

On October 21, 1919, a law w^as promulgated also provid- 
ing for a minimum retirement pension of 1,800 francs for each 
male employ^ upon reaching the age of 60 years after 80 years 
in the service of the state and 1,500 francs per each female 
employ^ upon the age of 56, after she has been 30 years in the 
state's service. The state's service includes the following indus- 
tries: Manufacture of tobacco and matches; manufacture of 
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goods in truuit; genermi boresoa of printing and cngn,Tm|^ 
posts and telegraphs, and of mints and metak ; militaT; ertab* 
lishments under the supervision of the minitten of irar and 
industrial reconstruction; and arsenals and nmral eataUish- 
ments. The pensions are subject to the ngnlations concern- 
ing premium pajmmts into the national old age retirement 
fond. 

Tile lair also provides that an anploy£ may be retired for total 
disability after 15 years of service in iriiich case the pensiut 
shall be reduced by one twenty-fifth per eadi year not served 
to 26. On the other hand, the pension is increased one-thir- 
tieth and one-twenty-fifth for those eligible to retireownt after 
the respective years of service for each year above their limits. 
A widow's pension is equal to one-third of that to which the 
husband was entitled at the time of his death. The pouSon is 
increased to one-half of that to which the husband was entitled 
in case three or more children under 16 are left. ' 

The comprehensivmess of the French insurance system is 
still further evidenced by the fact that in addition to the com- 
pulsory insurance systems, the French law also provides a 
system of voluntary insurance which is extended to private 
persons with small incomes, small onployers of labour, peas- 
ant proprietors, independent workingmen and wage-earners, 
with incomes of more than 8,000 francs ($£79), but less than 
6,000 francs ($965). The Act of December 25th, 1916, also 
raised the maximum life annuity from 1,200 to 2,400 francs, 
($231.60— $468.20). 

GEBUAirr 

Germany was the pioneer in the field of social insurance. 
Insurance against old age was first established in that country 
in 1889. In 1911 Germany adopted a most comprehensive 
system of workingmen's insurance, which included, be.oides the 
payment of old age pensions, sicbiess, accident, invalidity and 
1 Monthly labour Review, Feb. 1931^ pp 23»-390. 
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■orvivors' benefits. Under the German law insurance was made 
compulsory for all manual workers and those other waf^e and 
salaried persons whose annual income did not exceed 
2,000 marks (normally $476). The obligation to insure 
begins with the 17th year. 

Prior to 1916, the age of eligibility for an old age pension 
was 8«t at 70 years. An Imperial law of June 12, 1916* 
reduced this age from 70 to 65 years. This law was madt 
retroactive taking effect as from the first of January, 1916. 
In addition to the payment of old age pensions the German 
system also provides for invalidity pensions which are granted 
in case of permanent disability before the pensionable age. 
The latter is given to all persons unable to earn one-third of 
the normal wages in the same occupation and locality. Aa 
would be expected, many more persons are receiving invalidity 
than old age pensions. The former has steadily increased 
while the latter has steadily declined. In 1914, there were 
998,889 invalidity pensions paid, as compared with 87,261 old 
age pensions. The comparative growth and decline of the two 
forms of pensions may be seen from the following: In 1891 
there were 81 invalidity pensions ; this increased to 405,886 in 
1900; in 1908 it rose to 868,086, and in 1914 it numbered 
998,889. The aggregate expenditures for the old age and in- 
validity pensions stood as one to two in 1894; it reversed to 
two to one in 1900, eight to one in 1908, and eleven to one 
in 1912. ' The reduction of the pensionable age from 70 to 
65 reduced this proportion considerably. The consequences 
of this reduction for the first complete year, during which it 
was enforced, may be seen from the following: The nombet 
of new pensions granted by the insurance offices of the various 
States increased from 11,276 in 1915, to 92,120 in 1916. 
Those granted by other offices' of a special nature rose ten- 
fold in the same interval. ^ 

The insurance contributions in Germany are made jointly 
^Thc Labour Gaiette, March. 1918, p 99, London. 
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by the State, the employers and the employ^. The State 
bears part of the expenses of administration by the pay- 
ment of pensions through the postoffices, and contributes, in ad- 
dition, a fixed sum each year toward every pension. The 
amounts of the weekly premiums that are paid by the em- 
ployers and employes are in equal parts. The employer is 
made responsible for the insurance of all his employes and 
for the payment of their premiums. He is permitted to 
deduct the latter*s contributions from their waf^es, and re- 
ceipts it by affixing special stamps to the worker's receipt 
card. 

The contribution^ to the fund are not uniform but vaiy in 
accordance with the annual earnings of the workers. For thu 
purpose, the insured persons were divided, until recently, into 
five classes ran^ng from those earning less than 360 marktf 
($S3.37) per year, in the first class, to those earning more 
than 1,150 marks ($273.93) per year in the fifth class. Until 
1917, the weekly contribution for these classes ranged from 
16 pfennigs ($0,038) to 48 pfennige ($0,114) per week. On 
January 1, 1917, however, owing to the extra sums expended 
as a result of the reduction in the age limit, the contributions 
were increased to 18 pfennige per week for the first cQass, and 
50 pfennige per week for the highest group. Another amend- 
ment was adopted in April, 1920. Tlie new law increased the 
weekly contributions from 90 to 140 pfenmge respectivdy 
(normally .2104 and .3303 cents). ' This enormous increase 
in the weekly contributions, since the beginning of the war is, 
of course, explained by the depreciation of the German money. 
Participants of the war were exempted from payments during 
the war. 

In July 23, 1921, a new law was adopted increasing the 
classes to eight and the weekly payments from 3.50 marks for 
the lowest class to 12 marks for the highest. It is further 
t Monthl; LalNMir Review, NoTcmber, 1020^ p. 200. 
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provided that this law continue in effect until December, 1926. 

The German law proTides that in order to be eli^ble for 
an old age pension, one must bare at least 1,200 weekly con- 
tributions. To meet the immediate problem of old age relief 
the required number of contributions was reduced by 40 weeks 
for each year of age over 40 at the time the law became opera- 
tive. Persons over 70 years of age at the time of the passage 
of the law were thus pensioned outright, but they had to show 
that they had worked in a trade coming under the insurance law 
for three years. 

The amount of the old age pension prior to the war ranged 
from 110 marks ($26.20) per year to 280 ($64.79) per year, 
according to the wage class the insured person wad in. The 
government's contribution consisted of a uniform state subsidy 
of 60 marks ($11.91) to all pensioners. The minimum annuity 
was set at 60 marks ($14.29) for the first wage class. The 
annuity was then increased by 30 marks ($7-15) for each suc- 
ceeding class until it readied 280 marks ($64.79). On account 
of the increasted cost of living during the war, a Federal decree 
of January 8, 1919, introduced pension bonuses which provided 
flat increases in the pensions in order to meet the high cost of liv- 
ing. The amended law of April 29, 1920, established the fol- 
lowing bonus rates which are granted to recipients of invalidity, 
old age, and survivors' pensions. A monthly bonus of 80 
marks ($7.14) is added to invalidity and old age pensions, 
while a monthly bonus of 10 marks ($2.88) is added to 
orphans' pensions. By the end of 1920 there was a great de- 
mand for a further increase in the pension rates, on account of 
the continued increase in the cost of living. 

The German invalidity and old age insurance system is 
administered by approximately 50 territorial and special 
"institutes" under the general supervision of the central instuv 
ance office. The administration is in the hands of highly 
trained experts. To each insurance office are attached several 
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boards of arbitration which adjudicate cases in dispute. "Hiese 
consist of an impartial chairman, a secretary and two represent- 
atives of both employers and employes. In 1914, the total 
cost of administration of the insurance system was 24,106,668 
marks ($6,754,116). The government's contributions to old 
age, invalidity and survivors' pensions amounted to 84,500,000 
marks ($20,111,000), in 191& 

The German system, in addition to paying pensions, makes 
also an effort to prevent invalidity whenever possible. The 
invalidity institute has the power to provide a course of medi- 
cal treatment, such as would reduce or prevent the loss of 
earning power. For this purpose, a chain of 65 or more 
sonitoria are maintained, which before the war, treated annu- 
ally about 70,000 persons. The war has naturally increased 
the work of these preventive institutions. It is claimed that 
80 per cent, of the cases treated are discharged as cured. 
The institutes are also authorized to invest part of their re- 
serve in such manner as will promote the soda! wdfare of the 
working classes. In order to improve the health and wdl being 
of the inspired persons, the social insurance institutes prior 
to the declaration of war, erected model dwellings for 
workmen, as well as convalescent homes, people's baths, labour 
colonies, etc. The insun^ice institutes claim that this has re- 
sulted in a considerable reduction in the death rate and sick- 
ness rate in Germany. 

Since the inauguration of the war, the German insurance 
carriers have invested a great deal of their money in govern- 
ment war bonds. Of the 120,000,000 marks net assets 
of the Berlin Institution in 1918, nearly 70,000,000 marks 
were invested in war bonds. As a result of this, and the con- 
tinued depreciation of the German mark since the signing of 
peace, the insurance institutes have been in a desperate con- 
dition. In 1918 the Berlin State Insurance Institute had to 
borrow about 58,000,000 marks (normally $14,000,000). In 
the same year the Institutes suffered a deficit of approximately 
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4,000,000 marks. The deficit for 1920 amounted to about 
20,000.000 marka.' 

The avera^ amount of an old age pension in 1914 wa« 
167.99 marks ($40.02) or about $8.33 per month. Becaose 
of the steady rise in wages which decreased the number of per- 
sons in the lower wage groups, the average pension paid has 
risen steadil^r. In 1891 it amounted to 124 marks ($29.04). 
In 1900 it wa» $34.OT> and in 1908 it was $89.68. The aver- 
age amount of the inralidity pmsion, increased from $41.60 in 
1909 to $46.51 in 1913. In 1917 the average pension was 
about $40.24 per year. In 1913 the number of perffons insured 
under the invahdity and old age insurance act was I6t828»800. 
This represented 24.4 per cent, of the total population. From 
1891 to 1913 the distribution of the contributions toward the 
invalidity and old age pensions was as follows: The employers 
contributed $418,026,860, represHitiog 40.7 per cent, of the 
total contributions. The insured persons contributed a simi- 
lar sum. The aggregate state subsidy during this period 
amounted to $191,981,177, which represented 18.6 per cent 
of the total contributions. The total contributions for the 
22 years amounted to $1,028,084,907. 

In 1918, a German writer declared that it would cost mndi 

more than 1,000,000,000 marks ($288,000,000) annually to 

discharge all of Gieroiany's social insurance subsidies.' ^P~ 

resentativest of the German State invalidity insurance institutes, 

at a conference in Berlin in May, 1918, declared tiiat, in order 

that the heavy burdens may be home more easily the solvency 

and efficiency ot the insurance institutes must be assured by 

the introduction of hi^er wage-classes for insnred persons with 

earnings in excess of 1,500 marks ($307.00). It was also 

urged that insurance be extended to persons 15 years of age 

and to small business men as well as railroad employes with in- 

1 S<aUle Praxis und ArcUv fUr Volkswohlfabrt, Berlin, May 19, 1020, p 
776. 
1 KOlnische Zeltung, Cologne, Deomber 12, 191& 
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comes of 2,000 to 6,000 marU ($476 to $1,190).' In July. 
1921, this was increased to invalid persons earning up to 
10,000 marks annuali;. 

On January Ist, 1913, the act creating the «alaried odh- 
ploj^s' insurance system went into operation. Iliis was pri- 
marily for the payment of old age invalidity, and survivors* 
pensions. A waiting period of ten and five years respectively, 
for the payment of such benefits, is provided, but this period 
may be shortened by the payment of extra premiums. Under 
this insurance provision, pensions are paid if the earning ca- 
pacity of the insured has been lessened by 50 per cent, instead 
of two-thirds, as required under the general insurance system. 
The contributions here are made by the employers and 
employ^ with no state subsidy. During the year 1916, the 
total amount of contributions paid to the institute by the 
employers and employes was, in round figures, 113,000,000 
marks ($26,894,000). This insurance system was very un- 
popular, and the obligation to insure was contested by many 
people during the same year. While only few of these special 
pensions were given during the year 1916, the insurance insti- 
tute for salaried employes granted such other benefits as pro- 
vided by law. First of these was the granting of medical and 
curative treatments. This insurance is objected to by many, 
as it is claimed that its creation was mainly for political 
reasons, in order to separate the salaried employes from wage- 
workers, as a special class. 

The conference of insurance experts in 1918 already referred 
to urged that the salaried employes insurance be discon- 
tinued as a special institution, and that it be incorporated 
in the general invalidity insurance plan. The conference de- 
clared that: "While the exceedingly expensive salaried em- 
ployes insurance in its present form could foe tolerated as a 
luxury as long as favourable economic conditions prevailed, 
this is no longer possible at present, when great economy in 
H Monthly Labour ReTiew, Jon. 1919, pp 285-88. 
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*n spheres has become an imperative duty. It seems, more- 
over, not possible to permit this insurance system to accomn- 
late and hoaid a billion marks during the next five years, of 
irhich not even the interest would be paid in benefited to the 
insured." ^ At the present writing there is a movement 
supported by the Socialists and the institutes to combine both 
systems. On May SI, 1920, the income limit of salaried 
employes who are subject to obligatory insurance was raised 
to 15,000 marks (nonnaUy $3,750) per annum,' and on July 
28, 1921, was further increased to 17,000 marks. 



A compulsory invalidity and old age in^rance system for 
Greek sailors was enacted in 1907. The cost is divided equally 
between the insured, the employers and the State.^ 



Iceland established a compulsory system of old age and in- 
validity insurance in 1890. In accordance with tbe law, "All 
servants between the ages of 20 and 60, all day labourers, and 
persons working with their parents must annually contribute 
to this fund $0.27 for men, and $0.08 for women. The male 
head of the household must pay this contribution for every 
person who resided with him during the year, but he may 
deduct it from the wages of his employes. For the non-pay- 
ment of these contributions, property may be attached. The 
only persons exempt from paying contributions are those with- 
out means who are responsible for maintaining one or more 
dependents who are unable to provide for themselves; those 
unable to earn wages on account of sickness or other cause; 
and those who have provided for their old age by purchase 
of an annuity of at least 160 kroner ($40.20). 

"MontWy Labour Review. Jan. 1919. pp 2S5-88. 
• The Bconotnlc ReTleir, Ma^ 19, 1930, London. 

■ Report of Spedal Inquiry Relative to Aged and Dependent Fertona 
In Mass., Boetcm, 1918, p 102. 
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"Pensions are granted to persons over 60 years of age vho 
have received no poor celief during a prior period of ten years. 
The minimum pension is 20 kroner ($5.86) and the maximum 
pension granted may not exceed 200 kroner ($53.60). 

"Funds are ailministered in cities by the ma^strates, in 
rural communities by the parish-council, and these officials may 
■et aside as their salaries four per cent, of all contributioas 
levied, ^liey must also elect two persons who audit the annual 
balance sheet of the respective funds." * 



Like many other countries, Italy first experimented with 
voluntary and subsidized old age insurance. The National 
Institute for Insurance of Workmen against invalidity and old 
age was merely an institution for voluntary insurance and was 
established in 1898. Its purpose was to offer protection against 
old age to all Italian citizois who were engaged in manual labour 
or who on their own account did not pay a tax exceeding 30 lire 
(normally $6.79) per annum of any nature. In addition to 
the regular annuity the government added a contribution not 
to exceed 10 lire ($1.93) per annum. While other classes also 
were permitted to insure, the latter were not given the special 
subsidies. 

The Italian voluntary insurance system was no more suc- 
cessful than those of other countries. From 1898 to 1910 the 
total number of accounts opened was about 300,000, which 
constituted only two per cent, of the total population gain- 
fully employed in that country. During all thi» time the gov- 
ernment was continuously beset by the demands of organized 
labour and social workers for the enactment of a compulsory 
old age and invalidity insurance law. During the war the 
government was compelled to comply in part with these de- 
mands. Thus in April, 1917, a viceregal decree made it compul- 
sory for all auxiliary war establishments to insure their workers 
in the NationaJ Insurance Institute. In accordance with this 
t ibtd, isie, p loa. 
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decree over 600,000 workers were insured in the Institute. 

Shortly after the Armistice was signed the government intro- 
duced a bill in the Chamber of Deputies, providing for compul- 
sory old age and invalidity insurance. As the bill was hailed 
unanimously by both employers and employes, and in order to 
secure speedy action, a decree was issued on April 21, 1919, 
establishing obligatory old age and invalidity insurance. The 
act went into effect January 1, 1920. 

The Italian Insurance Act against disability and old age is 
compulsory for (1) All Italian subjects of both sexest whether 
at home or in the colonies, between the ages of 16 and 65, who 
work for an employer in any industry, trade or profession, 
including **home industries," agriculture and public service, or 
who are occupied in domestic service or in any private employ- 
ment; (2) Aliens working at the same occupations, provided 
reciprocal treatment is granted to Italians abroad. 

The following are exempted from the obligation to insure: 
(I) Non-manual workers whose average monthly salary exceeds 
350 lire ($67.55) ; (2) all half-share and tenant fanners whose 
annual income exceeds^ 3,600 lire ($694f.80) ; (3) Men in the 
merchant marine service employed on Italian ships who are 
already insured in the merchant marine's Invalidity Fund ; (4) 
State and public service employees for whom insurance schemes 
are already in existence. 

The new Italian old age and invalidity insurance law provides 
for equal contributions from the employer and the insured per- 
sons. The contributions are based, as in Germany, tqion a slid- 
ing scale in accordance with the daily earnings of the insured 
person. Tbe bi-weekly contributions are as follows: 

BirWtdij Contribution 
Dallj' Earnings of Insured of Emplt^er and Eniploy6 

2 lire and leu 0.50 lire 

Over 2 to 4 lire 1.00 " 

Over 4 to 6 lire l.BO " 

Over 6 to 8 Ure MO • 

Over 8 to 10 lire iM " 

Over 10 Ute aj» ■ 
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Ab in Germany and France, the contributions are collected 
by the employer, who affixes stamps to special cards provided 
for that purpose. The employer is held responsible for the col- 
lection of both his own and his employe's shares. He is per- 
mitted to deduct the worker's contribution from his wages and 
penalties are prescribed for incorrect deductions. 

Pensions are granted to (1) persons 65 years of age who 
have paid at least 240 fortni^tly contributions; (2) at any 
age in case of permanent incapacity to persoiu who have made 
at least 120 bi-weekly contributions. A person is considered 
disabled If his earning ability is reduced to less than one-third 
of the current earning capacity of persons working in the 
dame occupation in the same locality. The pension may be 
suspended when the person improves to such an extent as to. 
make the ddinition no longer applicable. 

The pension amount is made up of two parts. (1) The part 
corresponding to the contributions made by the insured per- 
Eton and his employer, and (2) the part granted by the State. 
The first amounts to 66 per cent, of the first 120 fortnightly 
contributions, plus 50 per cent of the next 120 contributions 
together with 25 per cent, of the remaining contributions'. 
The second part is made up of 100 lire ($19.30) for each 
(pension each year. 

The 1919 Decree provides that person* who have undergone 
a period of active military service, and persons disabled 
through sickness, not exceeding one year, are entitled to 
credit of the lowest bi-weekly contributions, even though they 
have not made such contributions. 

In case of death of an insured person before he becomes 
entitled to a pension, his widow or his children under 16 years 
of age shall receive a monthly grant of 50 lire ($9-66) for a 
period of six months. 

When invalidity has been established, hospital treatment may 
be provided for a disabled person with his consent by the Na- 
tional Social Insurance Institute, which bears all expenses. 
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The Italian scheme is administered by the Natiooal Soiual 
Insurance Institute under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Labour. The council of administra- 
tion consists of six representatives of the employers, eight of 
the compulsorily insured persons, two of the voluntarily insured 
persons, five members selected from among social insurance ex- 
perts, and one official from each of the following departments : 
Industry, Commerce, Labour and Finance, and the director gen- 
erals^ of the National Insurance Institute, the National Acci- 
deat Insurance Institute and of the insurance institutes in the 
Ministry of Finance. In addition to the National Social In- 
surance Institute, a Provincial Provident Institute was estab- 
lished in each province, which is trusted with the administration 
of the present law. The executive committee administering 
these institutes is made up of an equal number of representatives 
from the ministers of industry, commerce, labour and finance; 
the insured pertfons and the ^nployers. Arbitration boards 
as well as boards of appeal are also set up by the decree. 

The Italian law provides that insured persons* may in- 
crease their pensions' through voluntary contributions. Vol- 
untary pensions' may be secured by (1) Independent workers 
whose yearly income does not exceed 4,200 lire ($S10.60); 
(2) Married women of compulsorily insured husbands and all 
other women engaged in domestic work; (8) Small peasant 
proprietors, shop keepers and professional workers whose an- 
nual direct State taxes do not exceed 200 lire ($88.60); 
(4) Those persons who at the coming in force of the present 
decree were already voluntarily insured, even thou^ they do 
not come under one of the above groups. 

The State is still seeking to encourage voluntary insurance 
and for that reason contributes in the case of non-obliiga- 
torily insured persons one-third of the annuity acquired throu^ 
voluntary contributions', and one-sixth of the total annuity 
in the case of supplemoitary insurance taken out by those 
compulsorily insured. 
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The Decree provides for ao umual contrflntion by the 
State to the National Institute of 60,000,000 lire ($9,650,000) 
during the first ten years of the operation of the plan. The 
state subeidies are paid from these funds. ^ 

I.DZCHBD>e 

A compulsory system of old age and invalidity insurance was 
first estaUiiAied in Luxemburg in 1911-12. As in the c«ise of 
the Austrian Act, insurance was made compulsory for the hi^ia- 
wage-groups rather than those of the lowest wage groups- Tbc 
law compelled all persons to insure who were earning not leu 
than 8,000 marks ($71fi) annually. Persons who earned not 
more than 8,600 marks ($868) could in addition take out volun- 
tary insurance. The act also provided for institutional care to 
prevent incapadty as well as for the care of widows and depend- 
ents in caw of deatii. 

In the beginning, the pensionable age was get at 6S years. 
In June, 1914, however, the age was reduced to 66. In order 
to receive a pension at that age one must have proved that he 
has worked in the Duchy for at least 2,700 days in an occupa- 
tion subject to compulsory insurance. The law also provide)] 
that "Luxemburg subjects who on January 1, 1912, are 65 
years of age or more, and who prove that during the five years 
which immediately preceded this date they have regularly exer- 
cised in the Grand Duchy an occupation subject to compulsory 
insurance, shall be entitled to claim one-third of the original 
pension." And further: "Insured Luxemburg subjects who 
have completed the 65ith year of their age within ten years 
immediately following January 1, 1920 . . . shall be en- 
titled to old age pensions, if they give proof that during the 
five years immediately preceding January 1, 1920, they have 

1 The Labour Gaiette, January 1920, p 10, London; MoutMy Labour Re- 
view, December 1919, pp 3*9-Si8. 
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regularly exercised in the Grand Duchy an occupation subject 
to compulsory insurance, and that since that date up to the 
completion of their 65th year they have worked on an aver- 
age of 270 days a year." ^ 

The contributions in Luxemburg, as in most countries, are 
made by the State, the employers and employ^. The State 
subsidy, prior to the World War, was a fixed sum of 48 marks 
($11.43) for every insured man and 38.40 marks ($9.15) for 
every insured woman. In order to provide for these subsidies, 
the Act of 1914* set aside a credit of 125,000 francs, to he 
paid annually, for 50 years, to the deposit of the Invalidity 
and Old Age Insurance Institution. The total contribution, 
of the employers is at the rate of 2.1 per cent, of the 
wages earned. Thisi is divided equally between the employer 
and the employ^. The former was made responsible for the 
payment of the premiums, by the Act of 1911, and was author- 
ized to deduct the employes* share from the wages. Ilie Act 
of 1914 modified this, so that by mutual agreement, the re- 
tention of deductions corresponding to the contributions due, 
may be postponed until the final settlement (this to be not 
later than December 31, of each year) ; while the share of 
contributions of agricultural workers, working partly on their 
own account and partly for others, is collected direct from 
such persons'. Ilie amendment also provided that the Manag- 
ing Committee of the Insurance Institution may require a se- 
curity to be deposited by contractors domiciled in a foreign 
country, who temporarily employ in the Grand Duchy persons 
liable to insurance. 

The contributions to this fund in 1912, the first year of its 
existence, were as follows: from industrial and miscellaneous 
occupations, 1,389,000 francs, and from agricultural 68,7T7 
francs. The benefits paid out during the fiscal year 1912-13 
were 29,464 francs to insured persons in industrial and mia- 
1 Bulletin of International Labour-oSce, Vol. i, no. t, p 810, 1914. 
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cellaneous occupations, and 16,04fi francs to agricnltural 

vorkers, 

NETHSKLANDB 

On the fifth of June, 1913, the Netherlands established a 
system of old age and invalidity insurance. The act eompds 
the insurance of all workmen in the Netherlands over 13 years 
of age, who are not in active military service, and whose annual 
income is not in excess of 1,200 florins ($482). Compulsory 
insurance applies also to seamen and workmen employed in 
a foreign country by Dutch establishments. Exempted from 
compulsory insurance are those who work for wages only 
occasionally and for short periods; those already entitled to 
a pension from the State or private establishments; and those 
who pay a property or an income tax exceeding 2,000 florins. 
The government, it is also provided, is to pay an annual sub- 
sidy to the insurance fund of 10,000,000 flonns ($4,020,000), 
for a period of 76 years. Prior to 1914, the government also 
paid to the districts a subsidy of 50 florins ($20.10) per 
pension. 

The insured person is entitled to an annuity in the event 
of disablement or after the completion of his 70lh year of nge. 
Incapacity is' defined as the inability to earn one-third of 
the normal wage. In the case of death the surviving children 
receive annuities until the age of 13. In order to be eligiUe 
for an invalidity annuity, every insured person must have paid 
160 premiums. Persons convicted of crime, recipients of 
public charity and those of immoral character are disqualified 
for a pension. It is also required that one must have been a 
resident of the country for at least 20 years and a citizen for 
at least five years before he is entitled to a pension. 

As in Germany, persons subject to compulsory insurance are 
divided into five classes — ^those earning less than 240 florins, 
the lowest ($96.48), and those earning 900 ($361.80) or more 
florins, the highest. The weekly premiums paid vary from 20 
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cts. ($0.08) for the first class to 48 cts. ($0,193) in the fifth 
class. The premium is paid bj the employer, who is entitled to 
deduct from the weeklj wages a sum r&apng from four cts. 
for the first wage class, to 24 cts. in the fifth wage group in the 
case of adults, and half the amount of the premium for each 
wage class in the case of minors. The employers bear a greater 
share in the lower wage groups and bear an equal amount in the 
case of the upper wage classes. Military conscripts, while in ser* 
vice, are assigned to the second wage class and their pronitims 
are paid by the State. 

The amount of the annuity is computed as follows: The 
pension amounts to 325 times the total of the premiums pafdi 
up, divided by the number of weeks during which the person 
has been insured. To this is added 14 per cent, of the total 
amount of the premium paid up, which must not be less than 
one-fifth of the original pension. "In accordance with this 
formula an insured person who has paid 48 weekly contri- 
butions each year, from the age of 20 to the age of 70, and 
whose wages were $5.00 a week up to the age of 25, $6-00 a 
■week up to the age of 30, $7.00 a week thereafter, would be 
entitled to a pension of about $2.80 a week at the age of 70. 
In the event of his becoming incapacitated at the age of 80, 
he would from that time on receive about $1.25 a week. 
Should such incapacity not occur until his fortieth year, he 
would receive about $1.50 a week, and if it did not occur 
until his fiftieth year, he would receive about $1.80 a week." ^ 

The Act also provides that in cases of persons subject to 
compulsory insurance, and when permanent disability may be 
averted by medical treatment, the "Labour Council" may 
cause such insured persons to be subjected to such treatment 
or placed in the proper institution at the expense of the State 
Insurance Bank. 

1 Heport of a special Inqoiry relative to aged and dependent persons 
In Mass., Boston, 1910, p 103. 
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In addition to the compulsory inaunuice systeni, Holland 
alao provides a sjatem of volvmtary insurance against old a^ 
and disalnlity for those exempted from the forma* |dan. 



Id Febnury, 1907, a Commission was appointed in Nonraj 
to study the problem of invalidity and old age insurance. The 
Commission finished its work in 1912, and submitted a draft 
of a bill for a national invalidity and old age insurance 
system. This bill proposed that all male and female persons 
residing in Norway or belonging to the crews of Norw^ian 
vessels, Norwegian cititens in Norw^an employment in for- 
dgn countries and Norwegian citizens onployed by foreigners 
in Norway, shall be cmnpelled to insure themsdves against 
invalidity and old age. The insurance begins with the age of 
16 years. 

The proposed scheme provided for the payment of an inral- 
idity pension, invalidity existing when the earning power is 
reduced to less than one-third the normal, after four years 
of contributions and after a waiting period of 26 weeks from 
the time of invalidity. If a person earns 1,600 crowns ($402) 
a year, he b not to be considered disabled nnder any condition. 
The old age pension was to mature at 70 years. An invalid- 
ity pension was to cease as soon as an old age pension was 
drawn. Medical and institutional caie were also provided in 
the proposed bill. 

The bill provided that the cost of the administration of the 
insurance should be borne by the state and the commune; the 
cost of the insurance proper, however, to be met by the contri- 
butions of the insured persons. In addition, it was suggested 
that the commune pay 25 crowns ($6.70) annually for every 
current invalidity pension. During the time of sickness or ac- 
cident, the commune was to pay also the contributions', in 
case the insured person was unable to pay them himself. 
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The premiums, the CommissioD proposed, are to be paid 
for 60 years, but persons over 70 years of age i^en the law 
^oes into effect are exempt from payments. Contributions 
were to be two per cent, of the earnings but not less than two 
crowns ($0.54) a year. A fraction of one per cent, on the 
property of an insured person was to be added to the contri- 
bution. A deduction of five per cent, from the contribution 
was made for each dependent of the insured person. No 
child over 14, however, was to be considered dependent. 

The bill proposed a rather unique system of computing the 
amounts of the pension. The framers of the bill argued that, 
"On the coming into force of the insurance, the sums' at 
present expended for public and private poor relief, which are 
raised by taxation, will decrease considerably. This should 
result in a saving to persons who for some reason or other are 
exempt from insurance, and also to corporations, foundations, 
and societies, the income of which is subject to special taxa- 
tion. If such individuals and incorporated bodies do not give 
some equivalent for this saving, they would actually obtain an 
advantage at the expense of the insured persons because ex- 
penditures which would otherwise be borne by all persons sub- 
ject to taxation would in such case be borne exclusively by 
the insured person. Since the national insurance system doe^ 
not intend to bring about such a shifting of the social burden, 
the bill provides that all persons who have ceased to pay 
regular contributions, all persons who are not subject to insur- 
ance, and all taxable corporations', foundations, and societies, 
the income of which has not been taxed in the assessment on 
their stockholders, partners, or members, must pay to the na- 
tional insurance institution an equivalent for their savings in 
taxes, the amount of which shall be determined on the basis of 
statistical computations." The Commission, therefore, sug- 
gested that the total fund, in addition to the regular contri- 
butions, should consist also of the insured person's savings in 
poor relief and private support, as well as the current invalid- 
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ity subsidy of the commime. In order to make the pulsion 
imifonn, a basic pension of somewhat more than 63 crowns 
($11.20) per year was to be paid to the insured person regard- 
less of the amounts of the premiums paid. The basic pension 
was to be increased in accordance with the number of cMitri- 
butions made, the economic conditions, and the number of the 
dependents of the insured person. An additional grant of 15 
crowns ($4.02) was provided for ever; child under 14. If 
both husband and wife were receiving a pension, 20 crowns 
($6.36) for every child under the age of 14 would be granted. 

Contributions, it was reconunended, would be collected along 
with the Communal taxes. The employers were to pay the con- 
tributions of their employes, as well as those of their employ^' 
families. The employer might deduct the cost from his em- 
ployes' wages. The Commission suggested that if the pension 
granted by the usual method of computation were too small, the 
commune might grant an increase.* 

POKTUOAI. 

The Republic of Portugal, by decrees issued in 1919, estab- 
lished a system of obligatory insurance covering sickness, inval- 
idity, old age and industrial accidents. Invalidity, old age and 
lurvivors' insurance is made compulsory for all persons from 
15 to 65 years of age earning less than 900 escudos (the normal 
value of the escudo is $1.08). The classes exempted from this 
compulsory insurance include: (1) Public officials already en- 
titled to pensions; (2) soldiers employed as labourers; (3) 
infirm persons who cannot earn one-third of thdr average 
wages and entitled to free subsistence; (4) all other classes of 
wage-earners who are already insured. 

The insurance is administered by the State under the direc- 
tion of the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance. The 

1 Proposed scheme of Natloiutl Socl&I InsuranM for Norway, by Nicbolay 
L. Bugge, Secret&ry In the Norwegian Ministry of Finance. (Htmnscript 
copy Id tbe Library of the U. S. Bureau of Labour SUtlstlcs.) 
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fund is made up from the following sources: (1) from a six 
per cent. assesBment on all salaries or wages up to 900 escudos, 
which constitutes the employers' contribution; (2) a similar 
assessment of one and one-half per cent, constituting the 
employes* contribution; and (3) by an annual state si^idy 
of 13.33 escudos for eacJi soldier recruited. As in other 
countries, payments are made by means of special stamps 
placed in a book held by the insured. The proportions of the 
contributions payable by employers, «mploy&, and the State 
may be revised every other year. 

The invalidity annuity varies in accordance with the num- 
ber of premiums paid into the fund as follows: (1) 280 
weekly payments entitle the insured to a pension equal to 
one-sixth of the total deferred annuity which may be acquired 
under the law; (2) 470 weekly premiums entitle one to a 
pension equal to one-third of full annuity; (8) 706 weekly 
premiums to one-half of full pension; (4) 940 weekly pre- 
miums to two-thirds annuity; (5) 1,17S weekly contribution^ 
to five-sixths of full annuity; and (6) 1,410 premiunuf to 
full annuity. 

^nie full old age pension is paid when the insured has reached 
70 years of age and has paid 1,410 weekly premiums. 

In order to proride for those who were past the age 
and who were unable to make the full number of contributions, 
the law prorides that those who were 40 years of age at the 
time the act was instituted shall receive 75 per cent, of the 
full annuity; those over 60 years of age, 60 per cent., and 
those over 60 years old 26 per cent. 

The 1919 Act established also annuities for dependents 
which may be procured by extra payments. In addition, the 
law provides that any mutual aid aifeociation which supplies 
disability annuities to labour may become associated with the! 
Social Insurance Institute by transferring its invalidity, old 
age and widows* and orphans' fund to the Institute. 

Mutual sickness funds, parish coundls and Idbour orgntr 
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izatioDS are required to aid the institote in its supervision, 
in order to carry into effect the provisions of this decree, * 

KODMAHIA 

Id 1912, Roumania passed a law which established a com- 
pulsory old age and invalidity insurance system in that 
country. The Roumanian act follows both the German and 
French systems. The contributions, as in France, are uniform 
for all classes. They were set at 45 bani (normally 0.87) for 
the first ten years from the date the act became effective. 
The contributions are divided equally among the employers and 
employes. In Roumania also the employer is made responsi- 
ble for his own and his employes' contributions. He may de- 
duct the latter's contributions from the wages. 

The age of pensioning is set at 66. In order to be dibble 
for a pension, one must have made at least 12 weekly con- 
tributions. The regular old age annuity amounts to 160 lei 
(normally $28.96). Invalidity pensions of the same amounts 
are paid to the insured persons only after 16 weeks of con- 
secutive illness'. The incapacity annuity is increased by toi 
bani ($0.02) for every weekly contribution in excess of 2,000. 



Prior to the 1917 revolution there was no general provi- 
sion for invalidity and old age insurance in Russia. 'Hie only 
classes protected against old age were certain groups of gov- 
ernment employes under separate funds. However, as the 
Czar's government controlled a great many industries' these 
government employes constituted a considerable number. An 
old age pension fund granting pensions after 26 years of ser- 
rice to employes of State mines was' established as early as 
1797. In 1804 this was extended to all employes of govern- 
ment factories. 

1 Moothlr Labour Review, January, 1920, pp 261-205; Ibid, December, 
1920 pp 161-102. 
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The miners* fund paid pensions after 35 years of service, 
and required all over 18 years of age, engaged for at leart one 
year in the work, to become members of the fund. The Hail' 
road Employ^' Pension Fund required all employes of State 
and private railroads to insure themselves. A pension was 
paid after IS years of service. A similar fund existed for the 
employ^ of the State Liquor Monopoly. A separate savings 
fund for old age also existed for the workers of factories and 
haibour works operated by the ministry of marine. Another 
fund against old age was operated lor the members of the 
volunteer fleet. A compulsory contributory pension fund was 
also established for all the employes of the Zemstvo. Practi- 
cally all these funds were controlled by the members of the pai^ 
ticular funds. 

In 1914 the government's contribution to these funds 
amounted to 117,994 roubles (normaUy $60,694). 

According to the meagre available information * a decree 
published by the Russian Soviet government on March 8, 1918, 
established a complete scheme of government protection against 
sickness, invalidity, old age, unnnployment, etc. Pensions are 
given to workers having served at least five years in their entei^ 
prise and who have lost their working capacity, and have no 
other resources beyond the product of their own labour. The 
amount of the pension, in case of complete disability, is equal 
to the full wages received. In unhealthful industries a pension 
is pven regardless of length of service. 



Provisions for the creation of deferred life annuities on a 
voluntary and State subsidized basis were established in Spain 
in 1906. The law enacted in that year provided for a system 
of voluntary insurance for wage-worlcers and State employes 



In Soviet Russia, International Labonr Offlcc^ 
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who earned below 8,000 pesetaa (normallj $579) per year. 
The maximum amount of the pension was limited to 1,500 
pesetas ($289.60) per year. The State subsidy varied but 
was limited to twelve pesetas ($2.32) per person, during the 
first ten years of the institution's existence. State subsidies 
were given only to Spanish citizens living in Spain, provided 
they had made some payments into the fund during the pre- 
ceding year. 

On March 11, 1919, when Parliament was* suspended be- 
cause of political disturbances, a royal decree made insurance 
against old age compulsory, for all wage-earners between the 
ages of 16 and '65 whose total annual income does not exceed 
4,000 pesetas. 

The National Old Age Insurance Institution, which was 
established in 1908 is charged with the administration of the 
compulsory old age insurance system. The National Insti- 
tute is also to be assisted by self-governing benefit societies 
set up in ead district or province as well as by other insur- 
ance societies. In addition, an advisory committee from among 
employers and employes is appointed by the National Insur- 
ance Institution. 

The decree divides the contributions into two periods, one 
called the "Preliminary or Initial" period, and the other the 
"Normal" period. For the first period (the duration is not 
stated) the contributions are paid only by the State and the 
employers. During the "Normal" period the workers also 
are expected to make contributions, and the preliminary annu- 
ity b to be converted into a standard pension, which will serve 
to increase its amount. 

The insured population also is divided into two groups; one 
includes persons who have not yet reached their forty-fifth 
year at the time the decree was put into force; the other in- 
cludes all those who are 46 years or more. 

The initial pension for persons under 46, if there is no ces- 
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■ation of work, is fixed at 866 pesetas a year upon reachmg 
the age of 65. 

The contributioQ of the workers may be used to increase the 
pension, or it may be applied to a temporary pension before the 
regular pension is due; or it may be applied to an indemnity 
for dependents in case of the death of the insured person. The 
insured may also increase his contributions so as to obtain 
an annuity up to a maximum of 2,000 pesetas or to life in- 
surance capital up to 6,000 pesetas. The insurance fund is 
derived from three sources — ^the employers, the State, and the 
employ^. The employer pays an average premium for every 
worker, regardless of age, thus making it easier for employers 
to calculate the amount of the premium they will be required 
to pay and avoiding the possibility of preference for younger 
men. He premium rate is fixed at 3 pesetas (68 cents, par) 
monthly for each employ^ under 45 years of age who has been 
in the employ of the same employer for one month, and 10 cen- 
times (1.9 cents, par) per day for shorter periods. The In- 
stitute of Xational Insurance is empowered to change these 
rates as needed. An additional tax of 6 per cent on the pre- 
miums is levied for administrative expenses. A suppl^nentary 
fund from inheritances and other sources is created for in- 
'creasing the pensions of those over 46 years of age when the 
law took effect. The contribution from the State is fixed at 
12 pesetas ($2.32, par) annually for each worker who has been 
employed one year, or 1 peseta (19.3 cents, par) per month for 
each of those who have been employed one month. The State's 
quota will be increased 26 per cent, after certain groups now 
otherwise insured are included. Employes making voluntary 
payments may apply their personal quota (1) to increase their 
initial pension, (2) to form a temporary pension which ad- 
vances the age of retirement, or (3) to form a fund in case of 
accident. Unless the applicant specifies, his payments are 
used for the first purpose. 
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Tlie anauities may also be increased by re^onal, provincial 
and municipal organizations, by employers, or by social insur- 
ance organizations. If the insured person dies before having 
reached his 66th year his heirs have the right to the capital 
accumulated by his own and employers* contributions, includ- 
ing compound interest. In case of invalidity before the age of 
66 be may be paid the same sum or may convert the pension 
into an immediate life paision. If the pension is sufficient to 
provide an annual life pension of 180 pesetas a year it is admin- 
istered by the Provident Institute. If the capital is not suffi- 
cient for this, it is transferred to a charitable institution upon 
whom the lav imposes care of the old person until his death. 

The decree offered special advantages to be extended in the 
form of increased State grants to employers' who had already 
provided insurance for their workers or made arrangements to 
insure their employes before the law became compulsory. 
Greater subsidies are also provided to workers who make con- 
tributions to increase the minimum pension provided during 
the prdiminary period at the joint expense of the State and 
the employer. Employers who fail to make the required con- 
tributions are penalized by being prohibited from taking part 
in any contracts of the State, provinces, or communes'; from 
participating in the benefits of the law in the protection of 
industry and from being an elector of, or digible for, profes- 
sional bodies. Old age insurance may be carried through any 
of the public or f>rivate institutions, provided they come up 
to the specified regulations.^ 



The Swedish system of compulsory old age insurance is the 
most comprehensive and universal of any now in existence. It 
was' enacted in 1913. The Swedish scheme is not limited to 
certain wage-groups, as is the case in practically all countries, 
1 Laboor Quette. June 191B, p 228, London; Revue du Trav^ Nov. I, 
1919, BdglniD. 
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but applies to every Swedish man or woman above the age 
of 16 until the completion of his or her 66th year. The only 
classes exempted are persons who are permanently incapaci- 
tated for work; State employes already provided with pen- 
sions; elementary sdiool teachers; members of the army and 
navy, clergymen and the wives of persons thus exempted. 

The administration of the insurance is in the hands of a 
pension committee which is made up as follows: The king 
appoints a representative in every pension district in the coim- 
try. The latter appoints the chairman of the district pen- 
sion committee. Six other members and their substitutes are 
elected by the communes. 

In Sweden every man and woman from the 16th year on con- 
tributes, in the form of an annual 4^az or premium, a sum 
amounting to three crowns ($0.80). This contribution is in- 
creased by two crowns for those having incomes from 000 to 
800 crowns ; the surtax is increased by five crowns for incomes 
from 800 to 1,200 crowns and by ten crowns for incomes of 
1,200 crowna and over. The law provides that the annual con- 
tribution payable by each person shall be collected by the com- 
mune in which the person is registered. The commmie is held 
responsible for all accounts, and most pay into the fund an 
amount corresponding to the contributions that may not have 
been paid. The wife's contribution is to be paid by her hus- 
band. The father is responsible for the pension contributions 
for children under 18 years who are registered as residents in 
his house. Should the employer pay a contribution on behalf 
of his employ^, he may retain the sum disbursed out of the 
wages paid, within six months of such payment. 

The insurance benefit consists in an invalidity pension in 
the case of permanent incapacity for work, regardless of age, 
and in an old age pension on attaining 67 years of age, even 
if incapacity has not yet set in. The amount of the annual 
pension for men is 30 per cent, of the total contributions paid, 
and for women the pension amounts to 2i per cent. It is also 
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provided tiiat pensionera permaoently incapacitated for work, 
whose total annual income does not exceed 60 crowns ($18.40), 
receive in addition to their pension out of the Exchequer 150 
crowns ($40.20) per annum per man and 140 crowns ($37-52) 
per woman. This State subsidy decreases to one-half if the 
pensioner's income is over 50 crowns ($13.40), and ceases 
altogether when the income amounts to 300 crowns ($80.40) 
per man or 280 crowns ($76.04) per woman. In the event 
of fully paid up pension contributions, the government subsidy 
is increased by .08 per cent, lor every crown paid. The pen- 
sion additions are borne to the extent of three-quarters of the 
amount by the State, while the remainder is divided between 
the Landsting and the communes. 

Excluded from the receipt of pensions in Sweden are those 
in receipt of poor rdief, habitual drunkaids and idlers. If 
institutional care is given, tbe institution may claim the right 
to the pension in order to reimburse itself to tbe amount diarged 
for the care of the pensioner. Imprisonment or conviction 
for more than one month stops the receipt of a pension during 
that time. It may be claimed, however, by the dependents for 
their support. 

The law also provides that in order to become oLtitled to 
a higher pension than that provided for in the act, every 
Swedish subject who has reached the age of 16, may, by pay- 
ing contributions not to exceed 80 crowns ($8.04) per annum, 
become entitled to a higher pension. To all voluntary contri- 
butions paid within each year, an amount equal to one-ei^th 
of the contributions is added by the government. The amount 
of the pension is one and one-half per cent, of the volun- 
tary contribution in the case of a man, and one-sixth less than 
that, in the case of a woman. 

To meet the immediate problem of old-age relief, a provision 
stipulates that, for penons who during the years 1914 up to 
and including 1918, have acquired the right of an addition to 
their pension or support, or to an increase thereof, this bcne&t 
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is to be calcul&ted aa from 50 to 90 per cent, of the sums 
otherwise provided in the act; and for persons who, when the 
act comes into force, arc between the a^s of 25 and 46 years, 
27.6 to 20 per cent, for men, or 22 to 16 per cent, for women, 
of the contributions paid. The increased cost is borne by the 
govemment. 

The total number of pensions granted under this law in 1914, 
the first year of the operation of the plan, was 33,188. The 
total amount paid was 1,876,467 crowns ($602,622). "Hie 
average pension was 66-6 crowns ($16.17). Of the pensions 
paid 10,666 were granted to men, amounting to a total of 
623,120 crowns ($166,996), or 58.98 crowns ($15.81) per 
man; 22,573 pensions were granted to women, amounting to 
1,262,336 crowns ($836,626), or 55.46 crowns ($14.87) per 
woman. In the same year the total number of persons insured 
under this act was 8,225,700. The contributions of the pen- 
sioners amounted to a total of 14,671,000 crowns ($3,900,028), 
more than seven times the amount disbursed during the same 
period. The number of voluntary cases ins'ured In 1914 was 
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A syst^n of obligatory state old age and invalidity insurance 
was introduced in the Swiss Canton of Glarus by an act passed 
in May, 1916. "Hie system is very similar to the one in opera- 
tion in Sweden. This act made it oldigatory for all persons 
between the ages of 17 and 60 who have their legal residence in 
the Canton to insure thenuelvefl against the ccmtiDgeocieg of 
invalidity and old age. In case of removal to another Canton 
insured persons may retain their insurance by paying an in- 
creased annual contribution. Persons who reside abroad leave 
the insurance, but in case they return to Switzerland within 
four years they may re-enter the insurance, by paying an in- 
creased contribution for the period of their absence. 
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The insurance contributions in Canton fflsrtu are made up 
from the following sources: (1) By an annual contribution 
from the Canton of 86,000 francs, and the interest derived 
from the Old Age and Invalidity Insurance Fund and other 
associations; (2) By an annual contribution from the Com- 
munes of one frc. per head of the population; (8) By an 
annual contribution of six f res. from each insured person. The 
annual contributions may be commuted by making a single 
payment ranging from 126 frcs. at the age of 17 to 4fT0 frca. 
at the age of 49. Invalidity pensions are payaUe to persons 
who, having been insured for five years, become incapable of 
work on account of illness or other infirmities for at least one 
year, regardless of their age. Old Age pulsions are payable 
from the age of 66. Before one can draw an old age pension 
to the full amount, however, he must have paid altogether at 
least 400 frcs. (i.e. 39 years* contributions plus interest). 
Otherwise, the pension is reduced accordingly. 

The amount of the annual invalidity pension be^s at 160 
frcs. and increases annually by ten frcs. up to a maximum of 
300 frcs. for men and 260 frcs. for women. The amount of 
the annual old age pension is : 

Hen Womoi 

At ttie beginning of the Mth Tear ISO frcs. 140 frcs. 

At the beginning of the 6Tth fear 810 frca IN frcs. 

At the beginning of tbc 68ti) rear MO frcs. 180 frcs. 

At tbe beginning of the 6nb year 870 frcs. «0 fMs. 

At the be0nnlng of the TOth year and npward. . 800 fro. SSO frcs. 

A claim to a pension is considered lapsed if the insured per- 
son takes up his residence abroad after he had began to draw 
his annuity ; in this case the person concerned may demand the 
reimbursement, without interest, of the contributions he had 
paid. The insurance is administered through the State Old 
Age and Invalidity Institution. Special provisions r^ulate 
voluntary insurance, to which persons of from one to 17 years 
of age may be admitted. ' 
1 BnUetIn of Internationa) Labour oOce, Vol XI, Mos. 6, 7; ISIO. 
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There are also in Switzerland a Urge number of special 
government funds with definitely restricted membership, such 
as the employes of the federal railways and of the post-office 
department. Membership in these funds is made compulsory. 
The contributions are borne jointly by the insured persons and 
the federal government. The plan suggested by a recent Com- 
mission of experts for a Federal Compulsory old age and in- 
validity insurance system has been discussed in the preceding 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XV 

NON-CONTRIBUTORY OR STRAIGHT 
OLD AGE PENSION SYSTEMS 



In 1916, the Le^slature of the Territory of Alaska passed 
an Act providing for the payment of pensions to aged persons. 
Under this law "any pioneer of Alaska, regardless of sex, who 
has attained the age of sixty-five years and shall have resided 
in Alaska for ten consecutive years or more since the year 
1905, and is entitled to the benefits of the Pioneers' Home at 
Sitka, Alaska, or of the Home for Indigent Pioneers at Fair- 
banks or elsewhere in Alaska (should the same be established) 
may, in lieu of an application to be received and cared for at 
such home, make an application to the Board of Trustees of 
said Alaska Pioneers* Home, lor an allowance to be paid out 
of the revenue of said Home; and thereupon said Board shall 
Investigate the cas^ of such applicant, and if they find that his 
or her case is worthy, and that he or she is in actual need of 
such allowance, the said trustees shall enroll him or her as a 
beneficiary of said Home . . . and in conformity therewith, an 
allowance shall be paid for his or her use. . . . Provided that 
if any person pensioned under the provisions of this act, shall 
be admitted to the Alaska Roneers* Home or other Territorial 
Institutions, any pension granted hereunder shall be sus'pended 
during the time such person shall be an inmate of any such Ter- 
ritorial Institution, nor shall any pension be paid to any per- 
son who has been absent from the Territory of Alaska for a 
period not to exceed one year." 

llie original bill provided for allowances sot to exceed 
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$12.60 per month in any case. This was am^ided in the 1917 
and 1919 sessions so that the present law specifies that eadi 
allowance shall not exceed $12.60 per month for men and 
$25.00 per month for women as the Board of Trustees in their 
discretion shall allow "having regard to the necessities of the 
api^cant." Each allowance is paid quarter-yearly. The 
residence requirements were also changed to 16 years by the 
1919 Amendment. 

The law forbids the granting of allowances to any person 
who absents himself from the Territory of Alaska for a period 
exceeding one year unless with written permission of the Board. 
In case of lack of revenue and when allowance installments are 
not paid, the amended Act stipulates that "it shall remain an 
obligation of the Territory of Alaska to the beneficiary, the 
arrears of which shall be paid as soon as funds shall be avail- 
able." It is also provided that the applicant for assistance 
"in consideration of the receipt of the benefit of this Act, 
agrees that all property of which he or she is possessed or 
seized, shall, after his or her death, vest in and become the 
property of the Territory of Alaska." 

In 1917, the Legislature also provided that "the sum o{ 
thirty thousand dollars or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated for the purposes of this act; . . . 
provided that the Board of Tnutees shall not grant allowances 
calling for an expenditure in excess of fifteen thousand dollars 
in any one year; and further prorided, that any excess fund 
not issued the first year shall be available for use the following 
year.** 



The first attempt to establish a non-contributory insurance 
system in the United States was made in the State of Arizona 
in 1914. By means of the initiative petition and a popular 
vote of 26,827 in favour and 12394 against, legislation 
was enacted is that year providing for old age pension 
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grants. The pensions w«re to be gmo to all needy eitixcns 
of the United States who have been residents of the 
State of Arizona for at least five years prior to tiieir applica- 
tion. Pensions were to be^ at 60 years of age. The amount 
of the pension was set at $16 per month and was to be given 
so long as the pensioner continued to reside in the .State. In 
November, 1915, the Supreme Court of Arieona declared the 
Act onconstitutionaL 

AUtTKAUA 

"Rie separate Australian States of New South Wales, Queens- 
' land, and Victoria had established old age pmsion systems prior 
to 1908. On June 10, 1908, a new old age and invalidity Act 
was passed which superseded the previous separate acts. The 
new law, which became effective July 1, 1909, and was amended 
in some essential respects in December, 1912, ap|dies to the 
entire Commonwealth, and includes the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, West Australia, Queensland, 
and Tasmania. 

The Australian law grants pensions' to all males over 6S 
years of age and to all females over the age of 60. In order 
to receive a pension a person must have resided in Australia for 
at least 26 years. In addition, the pensioner must also be of 
good character and not have been imprisoned for four or 
more months within five years immediately preceding the pen- 
sionable age. No pennons are ^ven to persons who are wife- 
deserters, drunkards, etc. Neither are pensions granted to 
those whose property is valued at more than £310 ($1,609). 
Excluded from the pension grants are also Asiatics or aborig- 
inal natives of Australia, Africa, New Zealand, or the Islands 
of the Padfic 

The Australian Act also provides for an invalidity pen- 
sion in addition to the old age pension. The former is pay- 
able to any person above 16 years of age, who is permanently 
incapacitated for work, and has resided in Australia for at 
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least five yean. The applicant for an invalidity pension must 
have no claim upon an employer for accident compensation 
and be without property or income in excess of the pension 
amount. The act of 1912 also specifies that gifts or allow- 
ances given to a pensioner by children, grandchildren and rel- 
atives, etc, are not included in the income. The Australian 
Law of 1912 also makes' naturalized citizens entitled to pen- 
sions from the time of their naturalization, instead of after 
three years of waiting, as was required previously. The law 
stipulates that permanently incapacitated persons include the 
permanently blind. By Acts passed in November, 1912, and 
December, 1914, the government of Australia set aside a 
credit of three million, and five and one-half million pounds 
respectively, for the purpose of the invalidity and old age 
pension funds. 

The amount of the pension is' not fixed. The law requires 
that the amount of pension shall be "at such rate as, having 
regard to all circimistances of the case, the commission which 
determines the pulsion claim deems reasonable and sufflcient." 
I^e pension must not exceed, however, £26 ($127) per year. 
Nor may the pension be of such amount as to bring the pen- 
sioner's total income above £52 ($250) per year. In case 
the pensioner has property, the pension is reduced to the 
extent of one pound ($4.87) for every ten pounds ($48.70) 
of the net property exceeding 60 pounds ($248) exclusive 
of the home, or above £100 ($487) including the home. 
When both husband and wife are pensioners, deduction in cas% 
of each of them is one pound for every ten pounds of net 
property above 25 pounds. 

The administration of the Australian Old Age Pension Act 
is in the hands of a Commissoner of Pensions for the Com- 
monwealth. The Commissioner is assisted by a deputy com- 
missioner in each state. Each state is further divided into 
(fistricts, each of whidi is placed in charge of a registrar. 
The latter's duties are to recMve and invcbtigate pensiop 
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dftinu and in general to carrj out the proriiioiu of the law. 
The Pension Communoner and hu deputiea are cmpowezvd 
to nunmon witnessei, receive evidence on oath and to require 
the production of books and documents. Hie district regis- 
trar after proper investigatioD makes a reooinmendatiim to a 
local magistrate who makes a further rectxmnaidation, 
Thereupon the apphcation is transmitted to the deputy Com- 
missioner. The pension certificate is then issued either by the 
deputy or CommoQwealth Commissioner. 

The number of pensioners in Australia has been increasing 
steadily; the following figut«8 show the continuous rise: 

Number of CHd Age 
Years and Invalldltr AnMimts Paid 



1010 SMn CTjnSiOOT.Ts 

Mil 89^68 tfiKMLVt 

UU 8B,8M I0,«b|88BlM 

UU 96,601 UAMjmjn 

uu lOMiB jajsu^nM 

UU 111,808 la^naerjv 

uu iis,sn ofiisjaiM 

UlT 110,468 

Tlie cost of administering these pensions rose from 
$180,762.44 in 1910 to $216,056.27 in 191& This amounted 
to $12.06 per 100 pounds distributed in 1910, and decreased 
to $7.48 per 100 pounds in 1916. The average fortni^tly 
pension amounted to $4.64 in 1910 and $4.70 in 1916. Ilie 
total cost of administering the old age and invalidity pensions 
in 1916 amounted to about 1.6 per cent, of the total money 
actually paid in prasious. In the same year, of the total 
91,788 old age penstonera in Australia, 87,832, or 41 per 
cent., were males and 63,961, or 69 per cent., were females. 



Denmark led the world in instituting a non-contributory 
or straight pension system for the aged, just as Germany was 
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the pioneer in establishing compulsory insurance. Old age 
pensions were established in Denmark m earlj as 1891. It 
was the poipose of the Danish system to provide respect- 
able old persons with some assistance without their becoming 
paupers. The public authorities are required to help anyone 
so long as he cannot provide for himself or for his dependents. 

According to the Danish law, the age when one may become 
entitled to a pension is set at 60 years. The conditions of 
eligibility are many and rigorous. The claimant to a pen- 
sion must prove that he is tmable to provide the necessities 
of life for himself or his dependents. No pensions are 
given to applicants who have ever been amvicted of a crime, 
unless subsequently restored to civil rights. Tie claimant 
must also not have squandered his means. He must not have 
received poor relief, except medical aid, during the five years 
prior to his application for a pension. A pensioner must 
also be a Danish subject and must have resided at least ten 
years in a fixed locality prior to application. 

The amount of the pension is not specified in the Act. The 
law provides that the assistance granted and the pensioner's 
other income "must be sufficient for the person relieved and 
for his family, and for the treatment in case of sickness." 
What is a sufficiency is decided by the local authorities. In 
considering the total income no account is taken of any in- 
come amounting to less than 100 kroner ($26.80) per year. 
The nature of the r^ef j^ven may consist either of money or 
supplies, such as food, fuel and rent. Usually money grants 
are given in the cities, whOe necessary goods are given in the 
rural sections. Pensioners who are unable to care for them- 
selves, are cared for in special homes, which are in the form of 
detached cottages, or in single large institutions. During 
the years 1911-12 three per cent, of the pensioners were cared 
for in these homes. 

The pension is pven to the head of the family, treating the 
family as a unit, and is lai;ger for heads of families than for 
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tndiTiduala. In determining the amount of the pmsion, the 
former social conditions and manner of living are taken into 
consideration. Poor relief granted to the wife in the past 
is considered as poor relief granted to the husband. Pmsions 
are cmtinaed until the conditions under which they were 
granted have changed. 

The contributions to the old age rdief fund are made both 
bj the State and the ctnnmunes in equal parts. The pensions 
are administered by the municipal and communal authorities 
who employ well trained men for that purpose. The entire 
system is under the supervision of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, to whom all appeals from local authorities are taken. 

As in Australia and other countries, the number of pen- 
sioners has increased steadily since the inauguration of the 
system. In 1902 there were 60,066 pensioners; in 1908 
71,186, and in 1911 their number was 79,340. Of the 
79,340 pensioners in 1911, 16,710 or 21 per cent, were heads 
of families; 20,086 or 25 per cent, were dependents; 9,366 
or 12 per cent were single men, and 83,084 or 42 per cent. 
were single women. The cost of the pensions had increased 
since the beginning of the system mormously. In 1892 the 
amount spent on pensions was 2,600,000 kroner ($696,800) 
and in 1913-14 it amounted to 14,018,964 kroner ($3,766,740). 



ORBAT BUTAIN 



The problem of the government providing some form of assist- 
ance for the aged poor was in the foreground for half a cen- 
tury in England. The question assumed a definite shape and 
attracted an especially great deal of attention in the early 
nineties of the last century, through Mr. Charles Booth's in- 
vestigations into the causes of pauperism in old age. The 
evils connected with the English Poor Law System were gen- 
erally known and an improvement of the conditions was de- 
sired by all. An attempt to relieve the problem of aged de- 
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pendency by means of Toluntarj savings and insurance, 
throu^ the post-offices, failed as in other countries. A number 
of Royal Conunissions and departmental committees to inves- 
tigate and to consider alterations in the system of English 
Poor Law Relief were appointed during the two decades that 
elapsed between Booth's investigations and the adoption of 
an old Rge pension plan. The deliberations and reports of 
these commissions and departinental committees served to 
focus public opinion on the problem of the aged poor. Finally 
in 1908, Prime Minister Asquith announced in his budget speech 
the intention of the government to establish an old age pension 
act. His outline of the plan soon became law, now known as 
the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908. 

This Act, as amended in 1911, established a non-contrib- 
utory system of old age pensions throughout the United 
Kingdom. Pensions, under this law, are granted to all men 
and women, married or single, who have attained their 70th 
year. The conditions required in the original law for the re- 
ceipt of a pension included the following: that the claimant 
has resided in the United Kingdom for at least 20 years prior 
to his application. That the applicant is a British subject. 
A naturalized British subject is eligible if he has been natural- 
ized for 20 yean, and baa resided for the same period in 
the United Kingdom. Previous receipt of poor relief or resi- 
dence in a workhouse does not disqualify; but the receipt of 
poor relief, except medical aid, after the granting of a pension 
disqualifies the pensioner from a further pension. Paupers 
arriving at the age of 70 may, if they choose, give up their 
outdoor relief or workhouse residence and receive an old age 
pension instead. The act also specifies that a pensioner must 
be so far of good character as not to have been a prisoner 
during the preceding ten years, and not to have habitually 
failed to work so that his wife and children became dependent 
on public funds. The act also disqualifies from a pension 
habitual drunkards, persons actually in prison or under de- 
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tention as luii&tics, as well as inmates of institutions, where the 
E>oanl and lodging amounts to an income above the pensionable 
limit. The property qualifications, as provided in the original 
act, Umited the claimant's income to £31, 10s. (normallj $163) 
per ft-nntim. 

The pension amounts vary in accordance with the total in- 
come of the pensioner. The original act provided a maximum 
pension amount of 5s. (normally $1.22) per week. The pen- 
sions were paid as follows : 

Bate of 



When the jeaiW iaeome dtd not oeeed 21 Oi. ta. 

When the ywh Income did exceed £21 Os. Od. 

«nd did Dot exceed 3S 12 Si. 4a. 

When the vearly iDcmoe did exceed £23 12ft. Sd. 

and did not exceed M S Ss. 

When the yearly bmnne exceeds £28 5r. and 

does not exc e ed 98 17 « la. 

When the yearly Income exceeds £28 ITs. Od. 

■nd does not exceed 81 10 Is. 

When the yearly income exceeds £31 10s. Od... NIL 

Property yielding no income does not, under the En^iah 
law, disqualify from a pension, but a house is reckoned at its 
rental value and savings in a bank is considered as if it were 
yielding two and one-half per cent, interest. The incomes of 
husband and wife are added together and each is considered 
as possessing half the total. Regular allowances, ^ts, etc, 
from friends, relatives, or charity organizations are indoded 
in the income. Pensions are paid to both husband and wife. 

In the autumn of 1916 the government decided, in order to 
assist cases of distress among old age pensioners, that 
additional allowances of not more than 2s. 6d. a wedi should 
be paid to pensioners who were suffering "special hardship" 
through the war from the high prices of food and other eco- 
nomic conditions. Additional payments began in August, 1917. 
The additional allowances were not granted to inmates of in- 
firmaries or institutions of the poor. The allowances were 
decreased if the pensioner's income increased and vice vera*. 
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The extra pensioiu were originally intended to be payable 
only daring the continuance of the war. 

Early in 1919 a Departmental Committee on Old Age Pen- 
sions was created and instructed "to consider what altera- 
tions, if any, as regards rates of pension or qualification should 
be made in the existing statutory sdieme of old age pensions." 
This committee held many hearings, studied the different 
phases of the pension law in England and abroad, and finally 
made the following recomm^idationB : ^ 

(1) Amount of Pension: "After considering the matter 
with care," the committee declared, "we recommend that the 
pension should be increased to 10s. a week permanently as 
against the actual 7s. 6d. of today, the additional allowance 
of 2s. 6d. being absoi^ied in the new pension. This wilt 
for the present rou^ily restore the pensioner to his pre-war 
position, and we hope that there may be gradually such a fall 
in prices that this 10s. will ultimately represent a substantia] 
increase in the value of the original pension." 

(2) Income Qualification: "We have been insistently 
forced to advocate that the means limit be abolished alto- 
gether, and that the old age pension be given to all citizens at 
the age of 70. We are of the opinion that no other course 
will remove the very serious objections to the present system." 

(S) Age of Pension: "The qualifying age shall remain at 
70 pending inquiry as to the possibility of extending the scope 
of the Insurance Acts." TIk committee further declared: 

"Onr inquiries have indeed shown that sncb provision is wholly 
inadeqnate. We are informed that only 2$ per cent of the popula- 
tion between the ages of 9S and 70 are in insurance, of whom only 
one-sixth are women, and that 17 per cent, of the insured popula- 
tion between these ages are expected to be in receipt of disablement 
benefit at any time. These figares suggest that there must be a 
large mass of invalidity, especially among women in the years im- 
mediately preceding the pension age, for which at present no sat- 
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isfactory provision is nude. But on financUl and other 
it would be preferable to deal with these cases b; suitable adap- 
tion of the contributory system of insurance rather than h^ ex- 
tending the sphere on non-contribntory pensions to a lower age, 
and the inadequacy of the existing system of National Insunnee 
is not, in our judgment, sufficient argument for throwing the entize 
cost of invalidity pensions on to the Exchequer, nntO it has been 
clearly demonstrated that there is no alternative. 

"We, therefore, as we have already indicated, recommend that 
investigation be made into the possibility of so developing and ex- 
tending the exiating system of insurance as to '**"^^ adequate pr<H 
vision thereunder for all cases of invalidity and disabili^ aris- 
ing before the age of 70. 

"Accordingly, we do not in this report and at this time recom- 
mend a reduction of age, though we appreciate the facta whicA 
lead to requests for this reduction. They disclose a state of things 
which cannot be left as it is. There is a real problem, and we 
feel bound to add that nnless it can be met in connection witii 
National Insurance and met adequately, particularly in the case of 
women, which seems to us the most pressing, some development of 
the pension system or some substantial reduction in the pension age 
will become imperative. 

(4) "Outdoor relief, or home assistance should not be dis- 
qualification for the receipt of pension. Pensions should not be 
paid to inmates of public institutions for more than three 
months. 

(5) "Aliens should become eligible for pensions 10 years 
after naturalization if they have been residing in the United 
Kingdom for at least 20 years, and the possibility of recip- 
rocal international agreements should be considered. British- 
born wives of aliens should be eligible for pensions. 

(6) "The term of residence required to qualify for pension 
should be 12 years after reaching the age of 50. Reciprocal 
arrangements with regard to residence within the British Em- 
pire are suggested. 
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(7) "Disqualification for an^ period following & term of 
imprisonmeat should be abolished save in the case of habitual 
inebriates. 

(d) "The 'failure to work' disqualificaiion should be aban- 
doned." 

As a result of the Conmuttee's recommendation Parlia- 
ipent (unended the Old Age Pension Act in December, 1919, 
embodying practically all the Committee's recommenda- 
tions. 

The amended act became operative Jan. 2, 1920. 

In accordance with the amended Act, the maxuniun pen- 
sion was increased to 10s. per week. The yearly income above 
which no pension could be granted was increased from £31, 
10s. to X49, 17s. The provision which disqualified a re- 
cipient of poor relief from pulsions was abandoned. This 
was done because it was believed that the latter was an arti- 
ficial disqualification and led to inadequate standards of living. 
The coaditioQ as to residence was reduced to 10 years and 
changes were also made in the qualifications of former prisoners, 
the status of wives of ahens, etc. 

In 1909, the first year of the English plan, the number of 
pensioners was 617,191. This increased to 987,238 at the 
close of the fiscal year 1911-15. According to the census of 
1911, 621 out of every 1,000 persons of pensionable age in 
England and Wales, were receiving pensions. In other words, 
only two of every five persons 70 years of age and over, in 
England and Wales had private annual incomes of their own, 
amounting to at least £31 ($159). The expenditures on pen- 
sions increased from £8,077,110 ($89^7,259) for the year 
1908-09 to £12,315,061 ($59,931,216) for the year 1913-11. 
In 1919, the amount reached nearly £8^000,000 (nonnally 
about $90,000,000). 

The total number of persons in receipt of old age pensions on 
March 31, 1919, was 920,198, of whom 911,706 were receiving 
the additional allowances granted during the war. The num- 
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ber of pensioners frran the first ye«r of operstioit to the pnt- 

eut were as follows : 
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The following table also shows the amounts paid i 
during each year since the adoption of the plan: 
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The old age pension set is administered by the Local Gor^ 
ernment Board which operates through local pension conunlo- 
sions, and paid officers. The administrative expenses for tlw 
year ending March, 1920, are shown in a table following. 

Great Britain's liberality in providing poisions for the 
aged was explained by Lloyd George in 191 7t in reply to a dep- 
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CnsUons and Excise Department tSUfiOO 

Port Office U0,OOO 

Local Penolon Committee* U^KiO 

Ministry of Health S,SM 

Scottish Board of Health MM 

Local Government Board (Ireland) 9jnO 

R«»irtrar General's Office ^BBO 

ReiistraT General's Office (Scotland) UW 

Pt^lic Record Office (Ireland) 1,880 

SUtionerr and Printing ^900 



u,tattOD from tlie Parliamentary Commistion of the Scottish 
Trade Union Congress.' The Prime Minister declared that 
the benevolence of the State would be developed and extended 
in the future according to its means. When he introduced 
the Old Age Pension BUI, the premier declared, they begao 
spending £8,000,000. The £8,000,000 greir to between £12,- 
000,000 and £13,000,000, at the beginning of the var, and now 
the £18,000,000 had grown into something like £18,000,000. 
They now had Ts. 6d. for the old age pensioner, and they had 
6b. for those who were incapacitated. That had made a 
difiference which it was very difficult to reclton or to portray in 
words, in the lives of hundreds of thousands of old people who 
deserved well of the community. "He hoped the State would 
go on extending and recognizing the oUigations it owed to 
these people. He thouj^t the worker in any rank of life oa^t 
to be able to claim as a matter of rij^t from the community, 
the same security as the civil servant against indigence and 
squalor and misery, when his strength had given out. The 
war had opened people's eyes. The sort of individual conflict 
which constituted almost the life of the nation before the war 
was merging into a sense of community and fraternity whitdi 
had come from conunon trials and burdeais and sorrows. He 
thou^t that alter the war the country, shouldering the heavy 
harden of the war, would be in a better temper and a better 

'Inditdea opcnses In connection with dalm* for S^araUon ADowasces 
to (Md Age Fcndoaers. 
1 Local Government Oironid^ OcL 2T, IMT, Lcaidon. 
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frame of mind to consider ererj cause which was righteous, and 
the cause of the blind, the afflicted, the aged and the miseraUe 
amongst us were of that kind." 

Bearing the above in mind it is significaQt to note that as 
this book goes to press, the newspapers report that at the 
National Old Age Pension conference held recently in New- 
castle, England, letters were read from thirty-two members of 
Parliament favouring universal pensions. 



MBW ZEAIuUID 



A non-contributory old age pension system was established 
in New Zealand in 1898. The original law was amended in 
important respects in 1905, 1912, and 1913. As amended in ' 
1918 and 1914 the Act provides for the payment of pensions 
to every malei person at the age of 65 or upwards and to every 
female person at the age of 60 years or upwards. Pensions are 
granted also to males at the age of 60 years and females at 
the age of 66 years who have two or more children under the 
age of 14, dependent upon them for support. 

The eligibility qualifications for a pension are rigorous. 
Pensions are granted only to those who have fulfilled the fol- 
lowing requirements: The pensioner must have resided in 
New Zealand continuously for not less than 25 years immedi- 
ately preceding his claim. Occasional absences when the total 
sudi period does not exceed two years are permitted. The 
claimant must not have been imprisoned for four months, or on 
four occasions, during the period of 12 years immediately prece- 
ding the date of his claim, nor imprisoned for a term of five 
years during the last 25 years. The pensioner must have also, 
if a husband, not deserted hia wife or Defected to maintain 
his children, or if a wife deserted her husband or sudi of her 
children as were under 14- years of age. The claimant must in 
addition be of good moral character and one who has for at 
least the last year led a sober and reputaUe life. The law 
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also forlnds granting pensioDs to those whose yearlj income 
exceeds £60 ($292) and those whose accumulated property 
amounts to over £260 ($1,265). In case of a married couple 
the income of both husband and wife must not exceed £90 
($43d) per year. As in Australia, pensions are not given to 
Asiatics, Maoris and aboriginal natives. 

The amount of the annual pension is set at £26 ($127). 
One pound from the pension is deducted for every one pound 
of mcome over £34. ($165) and for every £10 ($48.70) of net 
property in excess of £60 ($243). Where the pensioner is a 
woman under 66 years of age the amount of the pension shall 
be further diminished by one pound for every year or part of a 
year by which the age of the applicant is lesa than 65 years. 
An additional pension, the amount of which is left at the dis- 
cretion of the magistrate but which may not exceed £13 per an- 
num may be given to pensioners when young children are depen- 
dent upon him or her. 

Personal property is not taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the amount of accumulated property. It is also specified 
that a pensioner may retain a home to the value of £650 
($8,168). Provisions are made for the transfer of such prop- 
erty to the Public Trustees. The pensioner, or his survivors 
if entitled to a pension, are permitted to reside in the said prop- 
erty. At t^e death of the pensioner the PuMic Trustee sells 
the property and deducts out of the proceeds the total amount 
paid in pensions since the transfer of such property together 
with four per cent, interest. 

In case the pensioner is married and living with his wife the 
net capital value of all the accumulated property of each is 
deemed half the total of both. The yearly income of each is 
also deemed half the total annual incomes of both. The total 
pension granted to both husband and wife living together must 
not exceed, together with the total incomes of both, £100 for the 
year. The law also provides for institutional care for those 
who are unable to maintain homes for themselves. 
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As in Augtnilift, the pension Bjatem is administered bj > 
CfHnmissioner of Pensions and district registrars. The colony 
is divided into districts for this purpose. Pensions are awarded 
for one year only, but may be renewed. 

The following table shows the steady increase in the number 
of pensioners and the cost of the scheme from its beginning 
in 1899 to 1920. 

Number of Pensioners and Amounts spent in New Zealand 
each year since 1899 to 1920: 

Year No. of Penatmers Amonnt Spent 

18W 7,t«8 £8.IM 

1900 11,885 IST^HS 

1901 13,405 UT,S98 

190S ia,7T6 907,M8 

1908 12,481 31IUW 

1904 11,998 908^64 

1905 11,770 195,475 

1906 I3,5aa 854,887 

1907 18,957 814484 

1908 UUW9 asuw 

1908 li^M 886,780 

1910 18,880 88MM 

1911 18,090 888,808 

1918 10,649 406^58 

1918 16,509 418,761 

ni4 IBjOK 416,778 

1910 19,883 460,814 

1918 19,804 479jn9 

1917 

1918 18,960 

1919 19,878 488,458 

1990 10,999 475,869 

From 1898 to 1920, a total of 67,275 persons applied for 
old age pensions in New Zealand. Grants were made to 
54,062 persons. During the fiscal year which ended in 1920, 
a total of 3,029 claims for pensions were made and 2,289 new 
pensions were granted. In the same year 2,168 pensions were 
cancelled either because of death of pensioner or for other 
reasons, leaving a net increase of 121 pensioners. The average 
pension during the last fiscal year amounted to £23, 12$. 
The percentage of European pensioners to the total 
European population was 1.6 in 1920. The total amount 
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disbursed on old age pensions since the beginning of the 
pension law up to 1920 was £7,928,768.' 



On May 15, 1919, an old age pension law went into effect in 
Uruguay. The act provides for the pensioning of all person* 
upon reaching the age of 60 years, or other persons who have 
become totally incapacitated and are indigent, regardless of 
their age. Foreigners or naturalized citizens who have resided 
continuously in Uruguay for 15 years are entitled to pensions. 

The Uruguayan law is somewhat different from most other 
systems in that it provides for contributions from employers 
but not from employes. The fund for the payment of these 
pensions is made up from the following: (1) A monthly tax of 
20 centesimos (20.68 cents) payable by the employers for 
each person employed by them: (2) A surtax upon real estate 
valued at 200,000 pesos ($206,S10) and over. The surtax 
ranges from 1.05 pesos ($1.09) per 1,000 pesos valuation on 
property valued at from 200,000 pesos to 300,000 pesos to 
1.30 pesos ($1.31) per 1,000 pesos on property valued at 
700,000 pesos and over. (3) A tax on playing cards of 20 
centesimos (20.68 oeints) if imported and ten ceritesimos 
(10.34 cents) if manufactured within the country. (4) An 
increase of twelve centesimos per liter (11.7 cents per 
quart) of the present tax on imported liquors. (5) An 
internal tax of 60 centesimos per liter (68.7 cents per quart) 
on imported alcohol and domestic alcohol not destined for 
deaaturation. (6) The tax on imported brandies was 
increased by 18 centesimos (18.44 cents). 

The annual pension is to be not less than 96 pesos ($99-28) 
and may be paid in cash or in supplies. In case a pensioner 
is in receipt of any annuities or allowances in excess of ten 

1 Twentf-Second Annual Seport of the Pensloiu Department, 1920. 
Wellington, New Zealand, 
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pesos ($10.34) the pension granted under this Act is reduced 
to 60 per cent of that sum in excess of ten pesos.' 

On September 30th, 1919, the National Congress of Uruguay 
passed another act providing for pensions for pubUc service 
employes which include the railroad, telegraph, tramway, Me- 
phone and water and gas distributing companies. 

The full pension is paid after 30 years of service, but a 
right to a proportional pension is acquired after ten years of 
service, continuous or not. Employes of this class are entitled 
to one-thirtieth part of the full pension for each year of ser- 
vice. In case of permanent incapacity employes are entitled 
to a pension regardless of length of service. The pension 
ranges in accordance with the average wages for the last five 
years of service. Pensions are also paid to dependents and 
survivors of emjdoyfis.* 

I Monthly LiJ>our RcTleir, Sept 1010, pp. S40-3SO. 
■ Ibid. August 1020, pp. I35-I3T. 
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(A) BILL INTRODUCED BY SENATOR McNABY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

AuoirsT 16, 1919. 

A BILL 

To provide old-age pensions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Honte of Repretenta- 
tioeM of the United Statei of America m Congreu attembled. 
That every person in whose case the conditions laid down 
by this Act for the receipt of an old-age pension are fulfilled 
shall be entitled to recare such a pension as long as those 
conditions continue to be fulfilled, and the receipt of an old- 
age pension under this Act shall not deprive the pensioner 
of any franchise, right, or privilege, or subject him to any 
disability. 

'Sbc. ft. That the conditions for the receipt of an old-age 
pension by any person shall be as follows : 

(a) IIk person must have attained the age of sixty-five 
years. 

(b) The person must have been a citizen of the United 
States for the twenty years next preceding the application 
for a pension under this Act. 

(c) The person must not have had an income from any 
source, exclusive of the pension herein provided for, for the 
twelve months next preceding his application, averag^g $6 
per week. 

Sec. 8. That a person shall be disqualified for recdving or 
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etmtiiniiiig to receive an old-age pension under this Act, not- 
withstanding the fulfiUment of the above conditions — 

(a) If before he becomes entitled to a pension he has habitu- 
ally failed to work according to his abtlit;, opportunity, or 
need for the maintenance and support of himself and those 
legally dependent on him: Provided, That a person shall not 
be disqualified under this paragraph if he has continuously 
for the teai years previous to attaining the age of fifty-five, 
by means of payments to fraternal, benefit, or other societies, 
or trades- unions, or other approved steps, made such pro- 
visions against old age, sickness, infirmity, or want, or loss of 
employment, as may be recognised as proper provision for 
the purpose; and any such provision, when made by the hus- 
band, in the case of a married couple Uving together, shall, as 
respects any right of the wife to a pension, be treated as 
having been made by the wife as well as by the husband. 

(b) While he is being maintained in any place as a pauper 
or lunatic 

(c) While be is detained in prison after conviction for a 
felony, and for a further period of ten years after the date 
of release from imprisonment for such cause. 

Sec. 4. That every person fulfilling the required conditions 
shall be placed upon the pension roll of the United States 
and be entitled to receive until death a pension from the 
United States Government provided by an annual appropria- 
tion from Congress. Such pension shall be graded accord- 
ing to the following schedule: 

When the average weekly income of the pensioner as cal- 
culated under this Act does not exceed $6, $4 per week; 
exceeds $6, but does not exceed $7, $3 per week ; exceeds $7, 
but does not exceed $8, $2 per week ; exceeds $8, but does not 
exceed $9, $1 per week. 

Sec. 5. TTiat in calculating the income of a person for 
the purpose of this Act, account shall be taken of — 

(a) The income which that person may reasonably expect 
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to receive during the succeeding year in cash, excluding any 
sums receivable on account of an old-age pension under this 
Act, that income, in the absence of other means for ascertain- 
ing the same, being taken to be the income actually received 
during the preceding year. 

(b) The yearly value of any advantage accruing to that 
person from the ownership or use of any property which is 
personally used or enjoyed by him. 

(c) The yearly income which might be expected to be de- 
rived from any property belonging to that person which, 
though capable of investment or profitable use, is not so in- 
vested or profitably used. 

(d) The yearly value of any benefit or privilege enjoyed 
by that person. 

Sec. 6. That in calculating the income of a person being 
one of a married couple living together, the income shall not 
in any case be taken to be less than one-half the total income 
of the couple: Provided, That when both husband and wife 
are pensioners, except where they are living apart pursuant 
to any decree, judgment, order, or deed of separation, the 
rate of the pension shall be three-fourths of the rates given 
in the above schedule. 

Sec. 7. That if it appears that any person has directly 
or indirectly deprived himself of any income or property in 
order to qualify himself for the receipt of an old-age pension, 
or for the receipt of an old-age pension at a higher rate than 
that to which he would otherwise be entitled under this Act, 
that income or the yearly value of that property shall be 
taken to be part of the income of that person. 

Sec. 8, That any assignment of or charge on and every 
agreement to assign or charge an old-age pension under this 
Act shall be void and on the bankruptcy of a person entitled 
to an old-age pension the pension shall not pass to any 
trustee or other person acting on behalf of the creditors. 

Sec. 9 That the said pension shall be paid in thirteen 
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equal installmeDts in each year in advance. It shall begin 
on the date the claim is filed, and the arrears from that time 
to the time of allovance shall if the claimant be then living, 
but not otherwise, be paid in a lump sum. 

Sbc. 10. That the said pension may be increased or 
decreased ever; twelve months, whenever the pensioner's in- 
come increases or decreases, according to the terms of the 
schedule. 

Sbc- 11. Tliat wherever in this Act the masculine pro- 
noun is used it shall be held to include the feminine pronoun 
also. 

Sec. 12. That all claims for old age pensions under this 
Act shall be filed with the Department of the Interior, to- 
gether with affidavits containing such statements as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, who shall make 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

(B) BILL PRESENTED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA 
OLD AGE PENSION COMMISSION TO THE 1921 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE LEGISLATURE, AND WHICH 
IN ITS MAIN PROVISIONS HAS, IN EFFECT, THE EN- 
DORSEMENT OF THE SOCIAL INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE OP THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
LABOR LEGISLATION 

AN ACT 
Providing for the protection and assistance of aged per- 
sona under certain conditions in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and prescribing penalties for violation of its pro- 
visions and making an appropriation therefor 

Section 1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Repre- 
sentatioet of the Commonwealth of Penniyhania im General 
Auembly met and it it hereby enacted by the authority of 
the tame That beginning January first one thousand nine 
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handred and twenty-three subject to the provisions and under 
the restrictions imposed by this act every person (man or 
woman married or single) shall while residing in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania be entitled to assistance in old age 

ADHnraSTRATION 

Section 2 (a) The central authority shall be vested with 
a State Old Age Assistance Board berdnafter called State 
Board composed of three (8) citizens of the State who shall 
be appointed by the Governor for a term of four years except 
that of the members first appointed one shall be appointed 
for a term of two years, one for a term of three years and 
one for a term of four years Each member of the Board shall 
receive in addition to the necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their duties ten dollars per diem while act- 
ually engaged in the business of the Board Vacancies shall 
be filled in the same way as the orij^nal appointment was 
made 

(b) The State Board shall appoint a State Old Age 
Assistance Superintendent who shall be a person having had 
experience and training in the problems of organized r^^ 
who shall be familiar with the social and economic conditions 
of the State of Pennsylvania and who shall in general be 
qualified by training and experience for this work 

(c) The State Board shall fix the s^ary of the Super- 
intendent which shall not exceed seven thousand five hundred 
dollars ($7,SO0) per annum and the Superintendent with 
the approval of the State Board shall appoint the necessary 
number of aAsistants and fix their salaries and duties 

(d) There shall be in each county a County Old Age 
Assistance Board hereinafter known as the County Board to 
consist of three citizens of the county who shall be appointed 
by the Governor with the approval of the State Board on the 
recommendation of the County Commissioners except that of 
the members fint appointed one shall be appointed for a term 
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of two years one for a term of three years and one for a tenn 
of four years Vacancies shall be filled in the same way as 
the original appointment iras made The members of tiie Board 
shall serve without pay except that necessary expenses in- 
curred while in the performance of their duties shall be paid 
to them 

(e) The State Board as well as the County Board sfaaU 
perform all the duties imposed upon them by this act and 
the State Board shall have authority to make the nilea and 
regulations required to carry out the provisions of this act 

(f) The County Board with the approval of the State 
Board and State Superintendent may appoint one or more 
local investigators who shall be trained and experienced in 
the problems of organized charity at a salary for each not 
to exceed two thousand five hundred dollars ($2^00) pw 
annum The County Board or its investigator or investigators 
shall investigate all cases properly brought before tbem and 
the recommendations of the County Board shall be forwarded 
to the State Board for its approval provided that in case of 
complaint or grievance a rehearing may he had before the 
State Board which decision shall be final provided further 
that the claimant may again apply for assistancein the same 
manner to the County Board one year after date of first 
application 

(g) The State Board and the County Boards shall be re- 
quired to meet at regular intervals of not less than two (2) 
months and at such times as may be fixed by the rules of the 
Boards 

AlXOWAMCE 

Section 3 (a) The amount of assistance shall be fixed by 
the State Board with due regard to the conditions in each 
case but in no case shall it exceed twenty-five dollars ($26) 
per mtmth 
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QUAIfFICATIOMB OW ClAIHA]IT8 

Section 4 Old Age aBBistance ma; be granted only to an 
applicant who 

(a) Has attained the age of sixty-fire or upwards 

(b) Is a citizen of the United States 

(c) Resides in the State of Pennsylvania and has so re- 
sided continuously for not less than fifteen years immediately 
preceding the date of aipplication for assistance Provided 
T^at continuous residence in Pennsylvania shall not be deemed 
to have been interrupted by occasional absence therefrom 
where the total period of all such absence does not exceed 
two years or in case the person has been absent from the 
State while in the employ or service of the State or of the 
United States and provided further that a person who re- 
sided in the State of Pennsylvania, forty (40) years at least 
five (S) of which have been immediately preceding the date 
of application shall be deemed qualified in respect to residence. 

(d) Is not at the date of making application an inmate 
of any prison jail or workhouse infirmary insane asylum 
county or district poorhouse or any other public reform or 
correctional institution 

PaOPKRTT QnAIJFICATIOHS 

Section 6 (a) The income of the claimant from all sources 
at the date of application for relief shall not exceed three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) per anntun and also the net capital value 
of the accumulated property of such person or the accumu- 
lated property of husband and wife together must not exceed 
five thousand dollars inclusive of a homestead 

(b) The claimant must not have deprived himself or her- 
self directly or indirectly of any property for the purpose 
of qualifying for old age relief 

(c) The aged person must have no child or any other per- 
son responsible for the support of such person under the laws 
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of the State of FetutsylTaiua adjudged by the assistance authoiv 
ities fully aUe financially to support the applicant 

(d) At the death of the person so assisted or the last sur- 
vivor of a married couple the total amount of the assistance 
since the first grant together with three percentum interest 
shall be deducted and allowed by the proper courts out of the 
proceeds of the property as a preferred claim against the 
estate of the person so assisted and refunded to the State 
Treasury to the credit of the Assistance Fund leaving the 
balance for distributing among the lawful heirs in accordance 
with the law provided that the State assistance authorities 
may demand the assignment or transfer of such property to 
the State Board upon the first grant of assistance The State 
Board shall establish such rules and regulations regarding the 
care transfer and sale of such property as it deems advisable 
and also provide for the return of the balance of the claim- 
ant's property in its hands whenever assistance is withdrawn 
or the claimant ceases to request it 

CAI.C1ILATIOM or IlfCOKB 

Section 6 (a) The annual income of any property inclo- 
sive of a homestead shall be computed at five per centum of its 
determined value 

(b) In ascertaining the claimant*s income and amount of 
assistance his income for the last preceding year shall be 
deemed his annual income and the property owned at the 
end of that year as his accumulated property provided that 
when the claimant shows to the satisfaction of the assistance 
authorities the loss of personal income derived from personal 
earnings it shall be deducted from the income of the preceding 
year in considering the assistance grant 

How ADunnsTEaEs 
Section 7 (a) A claimant for an assistance grant under 
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this act sIiaII deliver bis or her claim in writing to the County 
Board of the. county in which the claimant residea in the 
manner and form prescribed b; the State Board All state- 
ments in the apjdication shall be sworn to or affirmed by the 
applicant setting forth that all facts are true and correct in 
every material point 

(b) After proper investigation a copy of the apphcation 
for old age assistance with the decision of the County Board 
and recommendation of the funount of assistance if any and 
the material reasons for such decision shall be promptly foi^ 
warded to the State Board In case the State Board decides 
against the grant or reduces its amount upon demand of the 
claimant it shall set a date for a hearing before the County 
Board which shall be attended by the State Superintendent 
or his assistant with full powers of investigation The claim- 
ant shall be notified sufficiently in advance of the date of the 
hearing on which he may attend to support his claim where- 
upon the recommendations of the Board with the report of 
the Superintendent or his assistant shall be forwarded to the 
State Board whose decision thereon shall be final 

(c) For the purpose of such investigations the boards both 
State and county shall have the power to compel by subpoena 
issued by either board the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of books and papers All wit- 
nesses shall be examined on oath and any member of the State 
or county boards may administer said oath 

(d) In the investigation of any claim for old age assistance 
and any renewal thereof the State board shall investigate and 
determine all cases by such means and in such manner as it 
deems proper 

Section S (a) When the claim is established and the rate 
of the first year's grant is fixed the county board shall in the 
manner prescribed certify the same to the State, board which 
shall issue the claimant an old age assistance certificate stat- 
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ing the ainoust of the monthly or qiurtcriy pAjment and 

which shall be good for one year 

(b) Ad asBistance certificate shall be required for each si^ 
sequent year to be renewed or issaed after satigfactory in- 
vefltigation 

Section 9 (a) Ttie assistance shall commace on the date 
named in the old age assistance certificate which shall be the 
first day of the month witlun which the certificate is issoed 
provided that in case of assistance granted the assistance cw 
tificate shall be issued not later than three (S) months afttf 
application has been made 

(b) All installments shall be paid in monthly or quarteily 
payments as the county board shall recommoid the payments 
to be made in such form and manner aa may be prescribed by 
the State board 

Section 10 (a) If at any time duiing the currency of an 
old age assbtance certificate the recipient or the wife or hnu- 
band of the recipient becomes possessed of any property or 
income in excess of the amount allowed by law in respect to 
the amount of assistance granted the county board may on 
inquiry and with the approval of the State Board other can- 
cel the assistance or vary the amount thereof daring the 
period of the certificate And it shall be the duty of the 
recipient to immediately notify the county board of the re- 
ceipt and possession of any such property or income 

(b) If on the death of any recipient of an old age assis- 
tance grant it is found that he or she was possessed of property 
in excess of the amount allowed by law in respect to the amount 
of the assistance granted double the total amount of the relief 
granted in excess of that to which the recipient was by law* 
entitled may be recovered by the State board as preferred 
claim from the estate so found in excess The Attorney Gen- 
eral at the request of the State board shall take the necessary 
proceedings to recover such claims and the amount recovered 
shall be paid into the State Treasury 
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Section 11 On the death of a recipient of old age asaistance 
the installment then accruing and such other reasonable 
funeral expenses as necessary for the burial of such person 
shall be paid to such persons as the county board directs 
provided that these expenses do not exceed one hundred dollars 
($100) and provided further that the estate of the deceased 
is insufficient to defray these expenses 

Section 12 (a) When an old age asaistance recipient be- 
comes an inmate of any charitable or benevolent institution 
the amount of assistance shall be paid to the governing author^ 
ities of that institution and shall be applied toward defraying 
the actual expenses of such person in such institution pro- 
vided that the State board has approved and is permitted fredy 
to visit and inspect said institution ami provided further that 
any surplus assistance moneys remaining after defraying such 
cost shall be paid to the recipient It shall not be lawful how- 
ever for the authorities of any charitable institution receiring 
public moneys to refuse admission as an inmate of such insti- 
tution or to refuse to grant relief on the grounds that the 
person is an old age assistance recipient under this act 

(b) During the continuance of the assistance no recipient 
shall receive any other relief from the State or from any 
political subdivision thereof except for medical and surgical 
assistance 

Section 13 All old age asaistance grants shall be absolutely 
inalienable by any assignment sale charge on execution or 
otherwise and in case of bankruptcy the assistance shall not 
pass through any trustee or other persons acting on behalf of 
the creditors 

Fines Pdnishhekt and Cbdunal Pbocedche 

Section 14 If at any time the State board has reason to 
believe that any old age assistance certificate has been im- 
properly obtained it shall cause special inquiry to be made by 
the county board and may suspend payment of any install- 
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ment pending the inquiry It shall also notify the county 
board of such suspension If on inquiry it appears that the 
assistance certificate was improperly obtained it shall be can- 
celled by the state board but if it appears that the certificate 
was property obtained the suspended installment shall be pay 
able in due course 

Section 15 (a) Any person who by means of wilfully false 
statement or representation obtains or attempts to obtain 

(a) An assistance certificate not being justly entitled to 

(b) An assistance of a larger amount than he is justly 
entitled to 

(c) By any means of personation or any other fraodolent 
device whatsoever obtains or attempts to obtain payment of 
any forfeited installment grant 

(d) By wilfully false statement or representation he aids 
or abets any person to obtain an old age assistance certifi- 
cate or any installment payable thereunder 

(e) Aids and abets in buying or in any way disposing of 
the property of an old age assistance recipient without the 
consent of the State board shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be sentenced to pay a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars ($500) and to undergo 
imprisonment not exceeding three years or both in the dis- 
cretion of the court 

Section 16 (a) Any person who violates any provision of 
this act for which no penalty is specifically provided shall 
be subject to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars ($600) 
and to undergo imprisonment not exceeding three years or 
both in the discretion of the court 

(b) Where an old age assistance recipient is convicted of 
an ofTense under this section the assistance authorities may 
cancel the assistance certificate in respect to the issue of 
which the oflFense was committed 

Secton 17 If any recipient under this act is convicted 
of any crime misdemeanor or felony or any other offense 
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panishable by imprisonmeiit for one month or any longer 
period the county board shall direct that payments be not 
made during such periods Furthermore if the recipient is 
found incapable of taking care of his money or himself on 
the testimony of at least three witnesses the county board may 
direct the installment of his assistance be paid to any other 
reputable person for his benefit or may recommend the sus- 
pension of same to the State Board for such period as tt 
deems fit 

Section 18 In case of forfeiture of an assistance certifi- 
cate the person i^ose assistance is so forfeited shall be dis- 
qualified to make any application for a new assistance certificate 
until the expiration of one year from the date of forfeiture 

Funds amd Expenses 

Section 19 The funds for the payment of old age assist- 
ance shall be furnished by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Section SO (a) All expenses incurred by the State Board 
in administration investigation and salaries shall be borne by 
the State and a sum of $50,000 for the next two years is 
hereby appropriated for this purpose 

(b) AH expenses incurred by the county boards in admin- 
istration investigations and salaries shall be paid by the county 
treasurer from the moneys of the county 

Annual Report Heabinos Etc 

Secton 21 Within ninety (90) days after the close of each 
calendar year the State Board shall make a report for the 
preceding year stating 

(a) The total number of recipients 

(b) The amount paid in each 

(c) The total number of applications 

* (d) The number granted assistance the number denied and 
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the number cancelled during thai year and such other infor- 
mation as the State Board may deem advisable 

Section 22 All methods of procedure in hearings investi- 
gations recording registration and accounting pertaining to 
the old age assistance under this act shall be in accordance 
with the rules and regulations as laid down from time to time 
by the State Board 

Section 23 Every assistance granted under the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed to be granted and shall be held 
subject to the provisions of any amending or repealing act 
that may hereafter be passed and no recipient under this act 
shall have any claim for compensation or otherwise by reason 
of his assistance being affected in any way by any sudi amend- 
ing or repeating act 

Section 24 Within ninety days of the signing of this act the 
Governor shall appoint the mnnbers of the State Board 



